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PREFACE Am INTROBUCTIOK 


“In Nohinb Bei MisatucoBDis Missbaiobib." 

Of all the innuraerahle wonders of the universe, the 
most maryollous is religion, the foundation of which lies 
in the distinction between the acts of men, distinguish- 
ing them into good, evil, indifforont ; for, if there be no 
such dififoronce, there can bo no religion, et contra. 

Now the religious idea differs from every other in this 
respect, that man’s belief in ovorythiiig, religion oxcoptod, 
depends or is based upon a previous eouviotion of its 
truth ; the religious idea, on .tho contrary, appears to bo 
innate, and is accepted, ontortainod, and acquiesced in, 
independently of any evidonoo of its truth derived 
through tho instrumentality of tho external senses, 
Another wonder connected with tho religious idea, Is 
that, notwithstanding the absence of anything like proof 
of religion being a reality, the very idea of it alone acts 
upon men’s thoughts, and determines men’s actions with 
a force far exceeding in intensity and enthusiasm that 
resulting from any other belief, however satisfactory and 
conclusive may be the proofs of the truth on which that 
.belief is based. 
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Had the roligioua idoa, or, nioro proporly, sonthnont, 
beeu the same in all tlio human vaco, there (unihl huvt\ 
been but little diflloulty in acknewlodgiug it to be a 
correct one ; but strange in it te say, that, in every age, 
each elan, tribe, and nation, nay, alinoat eacli Ht'parate 
individual, formed an idea of religion, or rather of the 
object of it, more or less difforont from that of oth(‘rs, 
each, moreover, being convinced that his own iiloji was 
the only true one. Thus wo see that the Vo eU of the 
Greeks was not more the object of their confident boliid', 
than is that of the Hindus in thoir 3U0 millions of 
minor deities, a pantheism which is distinctly oxpros.se(l 
in the following linos from Popo’s “Essay on Mau’^ — 

“AH avH but parlM of oim> Hliipuuilous whole, 

Whoso body uiituro is, ami Uod tho soul ; 

That uhaiiijM thrmij'h all, ami yot lu all Iho SiUnu, 

(Iroat in tho uai'th, as m (h* ollu'i-oal IVaiiiu ; 

WanuH in tho sun, vol'ivshfs in tho lu'ooieo, 

Olows in tho stars, and blossoms in tho tns’s ; 

Lives thi'ou|{h all lifo, oxtimds throii^'h all itxtoiil, 

SpixMids vmdividod, oporaU's uiispont j 
Breathes in our soul, infonus our mortal part, 

As full and purfoot in a hair ns hoart ; 

As full and purl'oiit in vile iiuin th it monnis, 

As tho nipt (iurnpli tliat adoit's and Imriis ; 

To Him no high, no low, no groat, no Hmiill, 

TIo fills, Ho bounds, aoniiacts, uud i ijuuls all.” 

Such being the case, wo aro not a little perplexed to 
find Islam representing God to have said, “ I am with 
each individual in the appoaranoo which ho forms of mo 
in his own mind.” 

We are not less surprised, likewise, upon discovering 
the cause of this infinite diversity of belief in this idea of 
religion to be one and the same — a real and lively faith 
in anything. 
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What grounda then, are there for one belief being cnn> 
eidorod ua lru(3 and another oa false ? WJiy was it sin on 
the part of Abraham’s father to bow down before idols, 
and why was it virtue on the part of Abraham to have 
destroyed thoso very idols and to liavo worshipped the 
true God ? Why, again, was that idea wicked and sin- 
ful which prompted Saul, afterwords St. Paul, to become 
the aocomplico of thoso who stoned St. Stephen, and why 
was that a meritorious and virtuous idea which prompted 
St. Paul to become the disciple of Christ ? Why is it 
considered wicked on the part of Omar to have volun- 
teered to murder Mohammed, and why was it virtuous 
in the same person to have oxolaimod, “Oh Moham- 
med, thou art tho true apostlo of Godl” Now, of the 
above-moutionod oiroumstancos, wo cannot give pro- 
foronco to one over auothor without having reasons 
which would justify us in so doing. 

To relievo this our stale of astonishment and surprise, 
I hud recourse to tbo doftnitiou of religion itself, and 
found it to bo that truo principle to which all tho ideas 
and actions of man should bo conformable, so long as ho 
retains tho use of Ids physical and intolloctual powers. 

Now the truth of this principle is altogotlior indepen- 
dent of man’s belief, inasmuch as its own truth must 
bo established before any one can be required to believe 
in it ; in other words, its truth is primary ^ while the 
belief of man is secondary. 

The test, therefore, of tho truth, or of the falsity of 
the various religions which prevail on tho earth, is tho 
ascertaining whotlier they are or are not in accordance 
with this true principle. 
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Arrived at this point, wo mnat now atop to inq[niro 
what that truo principle ia. That Iruo principle, as far uh 
man’s inlelleotual powers onablo him to diHoovor, is no 
other than ITatnro, in roforonco to which the tbundur of 
Islam said, “Behold tho works of Nature ; oxamino thorn 
again and again. Aro they imperfoot ? No 1 Tliy sight 
shall turn back to thine eye, without discovering therein 
tho least imperfection. And thou shall own, of thine 
own free will, the perfection of Nature,” 

Again, what is Nature ? It ia that law, in conformity 
to which all objects around us, whether material or im- 
material, receive their existence, and which dotorminos 
the relation which they bear to each other. This law 
exists in tho objects themselves. Nature not only im- 
prints upon our minds her own truth, p(‘rfeotion, and tho 
relation which her mnltifariouH product s bear to one 
another, but it also points out another prii'ciph', accord- 
ing to which wo may diroot our actioim and thoughts | 
and as Nature is truo and iMirfcot, this princ.iplc also 
must necessarily bo truo and porfoot, ami (his truo and 
perfect principle is what wo cull truo roligion. 

But wo liavo said that Nature is a law, and as n law 
neoessanly implies u lawgiver, so, vvlnm wo say A'uiure, 
we must not bo understood to mean tho iHaiura naturans 
of tho atheistical school, but only that tout ensemble of 
organic and inorganic existences, tho production of tho 
Causa causarum^ that is, God, that supremo and perfect 
Being upon whom tho existence of all other beings origi- 
nally depends, and whom Horace has desoribed — 

“ TJude nil majus genoratur ipso 
Kec vigot q.uicquam suiailo aut eecundum.” 
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Man, tlion, must “look through Naturo up to Nature’s 
God.” As far as my own smroh after true religion is 
ooncemed, I sinooi'oly and oonsoientiously assort that I 
hayo found Islam to bo moat undoubtedly the true 
religion, that is, its genuine and chief principles are in 
perfect harmony with that true one which I have defined 
to be true religion; and, therefore, I hope that every 
lover of truth, while giving me credit for my conviction, 
will candidly and impartially investigate the truth of 
Islam, and make a just and accurate distinction between 
its real principles and those which have been laid down 
for the perpetual and firm maintenance and observance 
of the same, as well as between those that are solely the 
productions of those persons whom wo designate as learned 
men, divines, doctors and lawyers. It is the wont of 
such an aeourato disoriminalion ns this, botwoon all these 
difibront d('ScripUous of principles, which has caused men 
to rush headlong into all sorts of mislakos, a wont or 
a doficiouoy, on the part of a Mohammodau, which is 
colled Taklood (a blind belief in the opinions of others), 
and which, when exhibited in that of foroiguors, is known 
by the name of partiality, bias, prcjudico, or bigotry. 

This true religion itself, and the person through whoso 
instrumentality it has boon taught are worthy of our 
utmost respect and commendations, and a fit theme for 
piincgyric and eulogy. Accordingly we find that so mixoh 
has already boon written on this, not only by Moham- 
medan divines, but also by tliose professing a different 
faith, that the subject is almost exhausted : it is, -how- 
fever, with much regret I have to say that not one of 
these writers has adopted the right path; the former 
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class l)omg dazzlod and bowildorod by tlio i-ofulgcnl light 
wbioh suddenly shone in upon Ihoni, and the lalttu' being 
equally unablo to soo thoir way, on uoeonnt of their 
ignorance of the subject matter of their liuuibrations. 

No biography of Mohammed, except one which will be 
partioularizod hereafter, is now oxlanf which can claim 
for its author any one of the many eminent compilers 
of the hadeeses ; but they have rendered ns this service, 
at least, that of naming in their works those hadeeses 
also which relate to the life of Mohammed. These aro 
consequently the works whence all the materiiils, more 
or leas correct and trustworthy for the life of the Prophet, 
may bo obtained and systematically embodied in any 
other form. 

Abu Eosa Tirmizco (bom in 824 A.n., died in 8!)2 
A.D.), besides his much valued collocition of hadeeses, 
wrote also a work entitled “Shomaili Tiriuizee,” which, 
although not a gonoral and comploto biography, gives 
many partioulurs of tho Prophet’s privuto life. Ibit we 
should bo oomraitting a very serious misluko, wero we 
blindly to beliovo as true any of the hadeeses recorded in 
these works (bo they in “Moslnu” or “ lh)khareo’”), 
without first subjecting thorn to tho process of a sovoro 
and critical examination, according to tho rules and 
regulations established for this very purpose, and which 
I have enumorated in my Essay upon Mohammedan 
Traditions. 

Besides the works I have already mentioned, there 
are several others, of which some aro exclusively appro- 
priated to the biography of Mohammed, while others 
contaiu notices of other* subjects also. Such works 
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have riiftoivod tUo commoa or gouoral title of “ Kotab-i- 
Seoyar,” of wluoli tlio following only are now extant : 
Ibni iHhiik ^^\ ; Ibjii IliHbum ; Tiibkat-i- 

Kaboor, gonorally oallod Katibul Waokedoe, ; 

Tibroo j Soorali Shamco ; Abulfoda ; 
Masudee ; Mawahib Ladonnoyab *<-301 

etc. Of tbeso, the first four are of very ancient date, 
wbilo tbe rest are considerably later. 

All these works are, as it wore, a confused collection 
of indiscriminate and uninvestigated traditions. Those 
tbat bear an earlier date are still move so. The real 
motive of the ancient authors being that of collecting 
into one corpus all traditions whatsoever, that existed 
in their day, fioating about in society, they loft to a 
future generation tho task of subjecting tluiso traditions 
to a critical examination. Tho works of later •writers, 
who obtained all tho subject mattor from tho ancient ones, 
have a charaotor similar to tlio latter ; and, thon^foro, all 
such works, whether ancient or oompavativoly modern, 
have booomo one mass of imdigestod and confused ma- 
terials, in which are mixed up together, gonuino and 
authentic traditions with spurious, puerile, and very 
weak ones. 

Sir William Muir -writes tiiat “ to the three biographies 
by Ibn Hisbam, by Wakidi and bis secretary, and by 
Tabaid, the judicious historian of Mahomet will, as his 
original authorities, confine himself.” But he does not 
mention how many traditions are contained in these 
books that have not been traced up to Mohammed, — how 
many there are the chain of whoso narrators is broken,— 
how many there are whose narrators are of suspected 
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oliamoter or impcaclieil vomoity, — ho%v many Ihoro art* 
whose narrators arc euliroly unknowi, — ami, lastly, 
though not Iho least, how many traditions thoro are 
which have not boon suhjootod to any examination 
whatever. 

Dr. Sprenger, in his zeal, overrates the roul value 
of ''Waekodee, respecting which Sir Win. Muir says, 
“But Dr. Sprengor’s admiration of the work carries 
him beyond the reality.” But Sir Wm. Muir himself 
seems to have preferred Waokedee to all others, as 
almost all his materials for the life of Mohammed rest 
upon the authority of, and are derived from, that hook. 
Waokedee, however, is ilio worst author of all, and 
of the least credit, and all Moluinimi'dan doctors and 
divines have declared him not to be, in the least degree, 
of any authority, and as being iho least entitled to 
credit.* 

In my judgment, the work of Ahull’oda is undouhtodly 
the best of all, and therefore the most entitled to credit. 
He has taken the greatest oaro in writing his book, and 
has stxidiously endeavoured to avoid iusorting any spuri- 
ous and puorile traditions whatever. It would, however, 

ejyi ^ ’ 

ZarqBany, the oonunentalor of AHadonniyah, qwolas from “Meozan' 
the following remark rospi'oling Waokedee : — “Mohammodan doctow and 
dirinea have unanimouely impeaohed Waokedee for tho uuauthonticity 
of the fkots, and the weakj lese and spuriousneaa of the tradltiona mentioned 
by him,” 
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bo going too for to assort that ho has wholly sucooeded 
in so doing. 

In addition to tho Oriental wiitnrs I have onnme- 
rated above, thoro are many European authors who hove 
written worlts upon Islam and its foundor. Unfortu- 
nately, I could not avail myself of many of the early 
works upon those subjects, such as those of Daniel, 
Luther, Melanothon, Spanheim, Do Herbelot ; but from 
what I loarp of them from other sources, I find that 
they contain little else than mere abuse, and harsh 
and uncharitable expressions. To these names may 
be added that of Maracoi, who appears never to have 
been able te satiate himself with malignant and dis- 
gusting ■vitupexotion. My surprise, therefore, at read- 
ing tho following remark in tho Quarterly llemew, No. 
264, wherein it is stated that “tho former of whom 
(Maracoi) has, not without some show of reason, boon 
accused of being a socrot believer,” may easily bo 
oonooivod. 

Dean Pridoaux is another of those uncompromising 
and intolerant writers. 'When any Mohammedan hap- 
pens to dip into his book, ho cannot repress a smile at 
tho extreme ignorance of his subject which this Christian 
author displays in almost every page of his work. 

Besides these writers, Hottinger, Oagnier, Eoland, 
and Ookley have also written upon subjects relative to 
Islam and Mohammed, but I am sorry to have to state 
that I could not avail myself of the labours of those 
authors. 

Goethe, Amari, Noldike, and Dozy have also written 
much upon the above subjects, and the writer of an 
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article upon Irilam iu fclio Quarterly Kmew roproMoutsi 
tlio abovo-uaraod 01111101*3 to tuuijUt the toorhl 

at large that Islamism k u thing of oitaHtg^ fraught irith 
a thousand fruitful germs ; ami that MohamiHed^ whatever 
vim of his character ( to use that vague word for once } fit? 
held, has earned a2duee in the golden hook of humanitg?^ 

Ono of tlio moat omiiieut Eiu'opoun writi'ra cf the 
life of Molianimod, ia Dr. Sprtuiger, \srho luw written 
a biography of tho Prophet in English, printed at Alla- 
habad in 1851 . This worlc, however, ia fur from being 
entitled to credit. Tho author falls into a great mmibor 
of mistakes as to tho subject matter, but besides this, 
what is still worse is, ho has adopted so oxaggorated 
a stylo, and his mind ia so much iirooceupicd and 
warped by projudico aud bigotry as ill bocomea any 
writer, but more ospooially a historian. To justify this 
our remark wo shall (pioto tho following passago, w'hioh 
will moreover show tho vast (?) amount of his kuowlodgo 
of tho subject upon which ho prosumod to write. “ 'Dio 
Islam,” ho wriloa, “is not tho Morkof Mohuinmod ; it 

is not tho dootrino of tho impostor Thoro ia, 

however, no doubt that tho iinposbn* has delilod it by 
his immorality and porvorsonoss of mind, and that most 
of the ohjeotionahlo doctriuos aro his.” 

With regard to tho life written by Dr. Sprengor, 
Sir Wm. Muir writes that “ tho work of Dr. Spronger, 
which came out as I was pui’usiug my studies, appeared 
to me (as I have shown in some passages of this treatise) 
to proceed upon erroneous assumptions, both as to tho 
state of Arabia prior to Mahomet, aud the character 
of the Prophet himself.” 
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Tho same author (Dr. Sprougor) has writtou anolhor 
work upon Tslaio, in tho Gorman language, in six 
volumes. In writing this work ho has availed hiniaolf 
of Tabakati Ibni Saad, Ibni Is/mk, and 'Waokodee. To 
iny grottt regret, however, I have boon unable, owing 
to my iguoranco of tho German language, to avail my- 
self of Dio little advantage I might have derived from 
this work ; but, on account of my acquaintance with the 
works of those Oriental authors from whom he has 
drawn his materials, it appears to me almost certain 
that this work also is, like those of other 'Western 
writers, wanting in dispassionate research and candid 
invesDgaDon, inasmuch as its author has likewise taken 
his subject matter from an ill-adjusted and confused 
mass of puerile traditions. Speaking of this same work, 
tho above-named writer of the article upon Mam in the 
Quarterly Review has Die following remark : “ Tho work 
of tho first of tlioBo (Dr. Sprongor’s) wo havo placed at 
tho head of our paper, booauso it is tho most oompro- 
honsivo aUd exhaustivo, tho most learned of all, because, 
more Diau any of tho oDiors, it does, by bringing all the 
materials bodily before tho reader, enable him to form 
his own judgment.” 

The best of all the biographies of Mohammed from 
tho pon of foreign authors, and the one which is exe- 
cuted in the most learned and masterly manner, is the 
“Life of Mahomet,” by Sir William Muir. This work 
is in four thick octavo volumes, handsomely printed. 
The extensive and intimate acquaintance of this talented 
author with Oriental literature is highly esteemed and 
justly appreciated by all educated Europeans. As 
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regards the merit of the work ilsolf, koHuloH the defotst 
of its subjoot matter being almost I'litlrely based upon 
the authority of Wackcdee— an autlior who, as J have 
before remarked, boars the least, reputation in the Mo- 
hammedan literary world, and who is tlu* least eutitlod 
to claim our belief as to his assertions -the intention 
and animus with which tlio work was written are to 
be deprecated as having been the iVuitfid souroo of error 
and deficiency. The author himself informs ns that 
“the work was first undertaken, and the study of 
Oriental authorities entered upon, at the instance of the 
Eey. 0. G. Pfander, D.D., so well known as a Ohristian 
apologist in the coxitrovcrsy with the Mahometans, who 
urged that a biography of the pvoplud of Islam, sui table 
for the perusal of his followers, should bo eompilod 
iu the Hindoostani language from tlio early sourt'es 
acknowledged by thomsolvcw to bo uutlumlio and aulho» 
ritativo,” But it is with muoli regind f bav<^ to state 
that this motive, notwithstanding the high ability and 
talents of Sir 'Willittm Mtiir, oxt'vcisod upon his mind 
the same influonoo which it would naturally have exerted 
over any other person under tho same (uroumstanoes ; so 
much so indeed, that tho iutorosting and beautiful 
features of Islam appeared to him us deformed and re- 
pulsive, an impression the ofToot of which upon the 
reader was to make him consider it as exaggeration. 
But, as is often tho case, so in tho present instance, 
exaggeration defeated its own objoot, namely, that 
which induced the Eev. Pfander to desire that tho 
work should be undertaken by Sir William Muir, tho 
result of which was that he, whom tho former would 
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faiu havo hold up as an angol of darknoaa, proved a 
Borapli of light. 

Whou ill is work appeared, tlio curiosity it excited 
among the reading public .was only equalled by their 
impatience to peruse it, but no sooner Avaa it found that 
the simplest and plainest facts connected with Islam 
and Mohammed had been strained and twisted and dis- 
torted, in short, subjected to the Procrustes’ process 
in order to make them the indices or exponents of 
the author’s prepossessions and prejudices, than the 
interest created by the announcement of the work fell, 
instanter, to zero. As to the young Mohammedans who 
were pursuing their study of the English literature, 
and wore perfectly ignorant of thoir own theology, the 
perusal of the work under considoraiiou raised in their 
youthful mind the quo.siion, if what Bit Wm. Muir 
has written is a misropiniHontuliou of plain and simple 
facts, whut aro those facts in reality ? 

The offoot which the perusal of the work in question, 
produced upon my own mind was, to dot ermine mo 
to collect, after a critical oxuramation of thorn, into ono 
syslomatioal and mothodiod form, all those traditiors 
concerning the life of Mohammed that aro considered by 
Mohammedan divines to bo trustworthy, genuine, and 
authoritative ; and, at the same time, to bring together, 
in a separate volume, all those traditions also that are 
in any way oonneoted with the life of the Prophot, but 
which, are spurious, puerile, apocryphal, and utterly 
unworthy of credit, specifying at the same time the 
reasons for so considering them. Erom this purpose I 
was however deterred by various causes, among which. 
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may 1)0 moro particulnrly montiouod Umt^-taifiirosaing 
avocatioim of oiliciul lift', and Uio want of many AlHa. 
which wore iiulispotisablo for tlio nucooH^ful u<*(*oinplinh- 
ment of my iindurtalvin}?. JUit, novorthoh'Hs, I con- 
tinuod, at various limoa, wrilini^ oasuys on dilft‘V<'nt 
subjects relatiug to Iblam, and of which llio following 
twelve are now preaentcd to tlio public in tlioir dij'oatod 
form, and which constitute the first volume of the work 
I am now engaged upon, namely, the Life of 'Molmm* 
med, the illustrious Prophet of Arabia. Tho remamiug 
Essays, making the second volume, will (IhA’’.) bo also 
laid before tho public in a like digested form. 

It being indispensable that the reader should know 
something respecting the works eounocted with tho 
present production, all of whioh ar(' iti tho English 
language, and will materially assist him in forming a 
ooiroct opinion of my humhlo oflbrts ; and as, moreovc'r, 
tho work was spooiully intended for (ho use of those Mo- 
hammedan youths who aro pursuing llioir Euglisli studios, 
it has hoou written in that lauguago ; Imt bt>ing myself 
wholly ignorant of Uiat splendid tongue, so as to be unable 
oven to construct a single sonlcnoo in it, 1 hove publicly 
and sincerely express luy deep obligations to those friends 
by whoso litoraiy assistance I am now ouuhlod to submit 
to the attention of an indulgent and iutolligout public 
this first volume in its oompleto and digested form. 

Having given, in the preceding pages, a short and 
cursory notice of those European authors who have 
written anything upon Islam or Mohammed, I cannot 
in justice pass over unnoticed tho names of those able 
and learned English writers who have taken a correct 
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viow of tho abovo-namod sxibjcols, and who luivo woll 
defondod thoni from projndiood and illihoral antagoniats. 
The gontlomon noAV alludod to, and for avIioso talents 
I shall ever cherish high ostoom and reaped, are Ed- 
ward Gibhon, tho celebrated historian, Godfrey Iliggins, 
Thomas Carlyle, and John Davenport. 

I shall conclude this Preface and Introduction by 
quoting a fow of tho remarks of the above named 
authors. 

John Davenport writes: “Is it possible to conceive, 
we may ask, that the man who ojffeeted such great and 
lasting reforms in his own country, by substituting tho 
worship of tho one only true God for tho gross and 
debasing idolatry in Avhioh his countrymen had boon 
plungod for ages ; Avho abolished infanticide, prohibited 
tho use of spiriUious liquors and gamoH of clianco (those 
sources of moral depravity); who rostrided within com- 
paratively narrow limits tho rmrostrained polygamy 
which ho found in oxistoiico and practice; — can wo, 
wo repeat, conceive so gi’oat and zealous a roformor to 
have boon a more impostor, or that his Avholo caroor was 
one of sheer hypocrisy? No, surely nothing hut a con- 
sciousness of real righteous intentions could have carried 
Mohammed so steadily and constantly without ever 
flinching or wavering, without every betraying himself 
to his most intimate connections and companions, from 
his first revelation to Khadijah to his last agony in the 
arms of Ayosha. 

“Surely a good and sincere man, full of confidence 
in his Creator, who makes an immense reform both in 
^aith and practice, is truly a direct instrument in the 
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hands of God, and nuiy ho said to have a connni * »n 
from Him. Why may not Mohanniual ho vt'cti^ui/od, 
no less than other faithful, though imiaTfi-ol, !'<i\ uls 
of God, as truly a servant of God, serving him fuithfull}* 
though imperfeotly ? Wliy may it not ho ladiovod that 
he was, in his own ago and country, a proaoluT of truth 
and rightoousnosss, sent to toaoh his own pooplo tho 
unity and righteousness of God, to give them civil and 
moral precepts suited to their condition ?” 

Edward Gihhon expresses himself as follows : — “ Tho 
creed of Mahomet is free from suspicion or ambiguity ; 
and the Koran is a glorious testimony to tho unity 
of God. The prophet of Mecca rejected the worship 
of idols and mon, of stars and pluut'ts, on tho rational 
priuciplo that wlialovor risos must set, that whalover is 
horn must die, that wlnilevcr is corruplihlo must decay 
and perish. In the author of tho universe his rational 
enthusiasm confessed and a<lored an inihiite and (dernul 
being, without form or place, without issue or Himilitudo, 
present to our most secret thoughts, existing hy the 
necessity of his own nature, and deriving from himself 
al] moral and intellectual perfection. T’heso suhlirao 
tniths, thus announced in tho language of the I’rophot, 
are firmly hold hy his disciples, and defined with meta- 
physical precision by tho interpreters of tho Koran. A 
philosophio thoist might subscribe tho popular creed 
of the Mahometans : a creed too sublime joerhapa for 
our present faculties. What object remains for tho 
fancy, or even the undci'standing, when wo have ab- 
stracted from the unknown substance all ideas of time 
and space, of motion and matter, of sensation and roflec 
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tiou? Tlio first principle of roasoii and revolution was 
oonfii’incd by the voice of Mubomot : bis prosolytos, from 
India to Morocco, are distingnisbod by tho namo of 
Unitarians ] and tho danger of idolatry bus boon pro- 
vented by tbo interdiction of images.” 

Thomas Carlyle remarks thus: “Our oun’cnt hypo- 
thesis about Mahomet, that ho v^as a scheming impostor, 
a Mschood incarnate, that his religion is a more mass 
of quackery and fatuity, begins really to be novr un- 
tenable to any one. The lies which well-meaning zeal 
bad heaped round this man are disgraceful to ourselves 
only. 'When Pooooko inquired of Orotius, ^vljfire the 
proof was of that story of the pigeon, trained to pick 
poas from Mahomet’s oar, and pass for an angel dictating 
to him, Grotius answered, that there was no proof! 
It is really time to dismiss all that. Tho word this man 
spoko has boon tho lifo-guidanoo now of one hundred 
and eighty millions of men tlujso twelve lumdrod years. 
Tlicso hundred and eighty millions wore made by Ood 
as well as wo. A greater nunlhor of God’s oroaturos 
believe in Mahomet’s word, at this hour, than in any 
other word whatovor. Are wo to suppose that it was 
a miserable piece of spu'itual legerdemain, this whioh 
so many creatures of tho Almighty have lived by and 
died by? I, for my part, cannot form any such sup- 
position. I will believe most things sooner than that. 
One would be entirely at a loss what to think of this 
world at all, if quackery so grew and were sanctioned 
here. Alas, such theories are very lamentable. If we 
would attain to knowledge of anything in God’s true 
creation, let us disbelieve them wholly 1 They are the 
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product of au ago of scepticism; tlioy indicate the 
saddest spiritual paralysis, and more death- life of the 
souls of men : moro godless theory, T think, was never 
promulgated in this earth. A fiilso man found a re- 
ligion 1 Why, a false man cannot build a brick house ! 
If he do not know and follow truly tho properties of 
mortar, burnt clay, and whatever else ho works in, it 
is no house that he makes, but a rubbish heap. It will 
not stand for twelve centuries, to lodge a hundred and 
eighty millions ; it will fall straightway. A man must 
conform himself to Nature’s laws, he verily in communion 
with Nature and the truth of things, or Nature will 
an^er him, No, not at all ! Speciositios are specious. 
Ah xno! a Cagliostro, manyCagliostros, prominonl world 
leaders, do prosper hy their quackery for a <lay. It is 
like a forged bank-note ; they got it passed out itf their 
worthless hands ; others, not they, have to snmrt for it. 
Nature hursts up in fire-flames, h’rench rovohitions, and 
such like, proclaiming with tcrrihlo voracity that forged 
notes arc forged.” 

SYEl) AHMED. 
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Ahabu, oi‘ tlio poninsxila bearing that 

name, is a country situated on the l*iust of Iho Bed Idea, and 
oxtoudiiig lliercrrom as far as tlio Tersiau Gulf. 

It is very diilleull, to iisoorlaiii pruciBcly wlitm the imino of 
L^jSi Aritiiu was given to IhiH (souulry. Tho word 3*15? Arabia 
Jiowovor, is uIho given to tliis country by tlio sacred 
ivritOTB when doaerlbing Ibo visit of the tiuern of Bhebu to 
Solomon,* wliioli cvout look plnoo 51000 years a.m., or 1005 A.o, 
Wo would, liowover, vonturo tbo opinion that tho namo in 
question was known before tho time of Boloinon, sinco it has 
been spoken of as tlio namo of a very well known place ; wo 
also find tho word nHIJl Arnbak iwy: in Dout. i. 7 and ii, 8. 
But among all tbo various attempts' to explain tho origin of 
' 1 Eingt IS, 

* “ The name Atubin lins bean dorirod by some from Aroba (wbiali inaaas a loval 
waste), a distiict in the ijeovinac o( Tehama; by othon, from Ebor, a word signify- 
ing a no.inad (‘waiiduior’) tlic primitivo Arabs having been such: this would cunneot 
it with tho word— Jlebrow, which has a similar origin. Others again are inclined to 
dorivo it from tho Hebrew verb — Arab, to go down, that is, the region in which the 
sun appeared to set to the Semitic dwellers on the Suiibrates, According to the 
loaruud Boebart, tho need Arabia is derived from a Pheeuieiun one— signifying— ears 
of com. There is also a fiobrew word, — Arabab, whiph means a barren place,' 
and 'which is occasionally onipluyed in Scripture to denote the border land between 
Syria and Arabia."— Cbnmbets’ Eacyclopmdia, p. 311. 
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this word, tho only auccoyafnl ono aiipoiiri) fo l)i> lluit, wliii'h 
derives it from Uio word descriptive of llie pliysifiil idmnii'ter 
of the country itself, and consi'fpu'iitly the word 113*15?' Ambah 
ijjS-, signifying desert, trastr, is the one souglit, Tliis nppi'urs 
the more probable from the fuel that the word Arabtik was pro • 
fixed to the name of every town as a mere appellative ; its plural 
nij’l!? Arabath cybyi * being likewise used to signify a divisiim 
of the peninsula. Some writers hazard the opinion that a village 
called Arabah,^ which is situated near Tehama, may have given 
its name to the whole peninaula, an opinion aeiu'cely deserving 
the least notice. 

As to tho word Arahah, it may, although only a distinguishing 
prefix to the name of a town, have been made to supersede tho 
real name of it. 

Arabia is bounded on tho West by the Jli’d riim ; Must by thti 
Persian gulf and that of Oman; on tlu* tioulh by tho Indian 
ocean; on the North it roueliea nearly to Hahylonia and ftyria, 
and is only separatod from Kgypt hy tho narrow isthmus of 
Suez. Tho nortli-woHleru uido of this peiiinsula adjoins tho 
country of tho Isrn«'litea, or (huiniui, known to tho uneienl 
(Ireeks as PlKenieiu. to tho mhhlh* ages as Pulrstino or tho 
Holy Land, and now called Syria. This was Ihu land wliieh 
.Tehoviih promised to give to Ahraham ami his posterity ; but us 
this side of theso two eountrivs is houndod liy deserts, it is 
therefore necessary, before attempting to lix tho north-wr'slern 
boundary of Arabia, to a.scerfoiu, first, tho sontli-eastern 
boundary of tho " i)romiso(I laud.” Now when Clod promised 
Abraham that Ho would give his descendants a country, the 
latter was abiding at a place betwoou Bethel* and II ui, and 


‘ Dcut, i. 7, ii. H. 

* Dcutcroaoniy nxiv. 1 odiI S (laracliU's). j 

par'll dh , 


• rfiaf tjfjl j J,1 A>J ijjs 

* Goo. tiii. 3. 



althongh Oinl shewed the oountry mimoiilonsly to llus pati'iuroh, 
yet till) knovvloilgo of its oxiu*!. boiuularies wiw witliheld from 
liiiu;* but ftfti'i'warils, upon God coiifii*iuiii(r bis pnmiisi', Ifi" 
made known to Abralmm two gf its boundaries, saying, " (Into 
thy seed have I given this land, from the river of Kgypt unto the 
great river Euphrales.”® 

It appears, liowuver, that subsequently to thi‘i, none of the 
sacred writers have (why, wo know not) assigned the river of 
Egy^pt as tlie boundary of tlio “ promised land ; " on the con- 
trary, Beer-sheba’ is everywhero mentioned as its sontbeni 
beftmdary; and when God showed the "promised laud” to 
Moses, in the desert of Moab, he saw that Zoaryt^^* was 
its southern boundary, now Zoar and " Beer-sheba” are nearly 
in a line with each other, and consequently either of them may 
be taken indifferently as the boundary of the " promised land ” 
On the Soutli, 

It should, however, bo particularly nolod that thoro were two 
Boc^8hebas,'' tho ono tvamed simply Boor-slioba 

tho other Kuryai Boor slielia <«' 

Hlioba ijtfit'' the place whore, In the desert of Gernr, 
Isaac's servants digged a Avell, at the time when lio and Abi 
Malik made a oovonnnt and oatli logothev. " And it name to 
pass, the same day that Ismic’s servants came and told him con- 
cerning tho well wliicli they bail digged, and said unto him, 

‘ Wo have found water.’ And be called it Shcha, therolbro the 
name of the city is llGer-sheba unto this day.”' And this is the 
same place whence Jacob departed when ho went towards Haran,' 

‘ Gon. xiii. 14, Ifi. * Gen. sv. 18. 

> Judges XX. 1 ; 1 Sam. ill. 20 ; 2 Sam. Hi. 10, xtH. 11, xxW. 2 and IS ; 1 Kings 
It. 26 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 8 ; 1 GUcou. ixi. 2 ; 2 Cliron, xzx 6 , 

* Deut. xxxir. 3. 

* “Boerskeba, wo ate expressly informed, wob aitualo on the soulh of Judiiii 
(2 Sam. xxir. 7, 15), toirards Idumea, and tbereforo must not be confounded witii 
another Bcorshoba in upper Galilee, mentioned by Josephus, and rcccnily by Ur. 
Biohardson." — Bible Cyelopoidia, by Ker. J. ?. Lawson, M.A., vul. i. p. 307. 

< Gen, xxi. 31-32. ’’ Jos. xix. 2. ’ Qcn.xxvi. 28, 32, 33., s Gen. sxriii. 10. 
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it y/aa also there that the sons of Jacob rested thomseivos on 


their journey to Egypt to obtain corn,' At ono time this city 
was the capital of the surrounding country, and Samuel’s sons 
were judges there.‘ The prophet Amos instanced this place as 
greatly addicted to idolatry hero also was born Zibiah,' the 
mother of Jehu Jehoash; lastly, Elijah escaped thither when 
threatened by Jezebel.' This city was not ruined until after the 
Babylonian captivity.' “It is now,” according to another 
authority, “ a poor village, adjoining a large sandy barren desert, 
quite uninhabited, except towards the coast.” Beersheba was 
distant from llebron between twenty and twenty-five miles, and 
had a Homan garrison in it in the time of Eusebius, who lived 
in the fourth century after Christ. This Beersheba was situated 
at lat. 3P 17' N., long. 34“ 54' E., and the former one was 
situated between the two deserts Kadosh i/uoU and 
Shur jytt, and was built by Abraham. Abraham and liOt left 
Ur’ of the Chaldees and went to Uaran, where, having rcnuiinod 
a few days, they journeyed into Egypt, and on their return 
thence, stopped at the same place* where they had so done 
before ; and here, while Lot separated from his fellow traveller 
and went to Jordan,® Abraham took up his abode between the 
deserts of Kadesh and Shur,'® making at tho same time a well." 
Abraham dwelt here for a long time," and planted many plants ; " 


at the same place" Ilagarran away from her mistress, and meet- 
ing with this well on her way, gave it tho name 
Boer-laliai-roi ^U\ . After this, a famine breaking out, 

Isaac left this place and went to Qerar nor is there tho 
least doubt that Kadesh is quite a different place, and at a great 


distance from Gerar." Wow as the inhabitants of this last place 


' 6on.xxTi. 1, 6. 1 Snm. nil. 2. ® Amos t. 5, Tiii. ll,viii>a. 

* 2 Kin^ lu. 1 ; 2 Clir. iiir. 1. “1 Kings lit 3. ® Koh. xi. 27, 30. 

' Gon. li. 31. ® Gen. xiii, 3. ® Gca. xiu. 10, 11, 

Gen. x\. l. *> Gen. ixi. H, 16, 30. 

" Gen, xxii. 19. " Gon. x.u. 33, 

" lion. xyL 8, “ Gon, ixvi. 6. 
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had no knowledge whatever of Isaac, he availed himself of this 
ignorance, and passed Ms wife npon them for his sister.* Isaac, 
however, being driven from Gerar by Abi Malek, went and 
settled in the desert ‘of Gorar, where he digged a well, giving 
it the name of Sheba, and calling the place where he so settled 
Goreya Beer-sheba,* so that this cannot possibly be the spot where 
the well was digged by Abraham. 

My object for going into these particulars is that of proving 
two things : first— that the northern boundary of Arabia abuts 
npon Syria, or the Promised land, and that the boundary of the 
latter is the Beer-Sbeba of Isaac, or Zoar, or Bela secondly— 
that Abraham’s Beer-Sheba is at Kadesh, which is in Arabia.* 
Arabia is, in general, a large, fiat, and desert country, inter- 
spersed here and there with a few exuberantly fertile spots or 

* Gan. jxvi. 7. * Gan, Hvi. S3. ’ Gen. xiv. 2. 

* The naaertionB of such peraona aa hold that the Seor-Bheha of Abraham ia 
ideniioal with that of laaao, appeara'to mo to bo founded upon the following circum- 
atoncea, whioh, os I shall proeontly show, cannot bo ndmittod to bo valid and authentic* 
The hret of these oiroumatancoe which app&ara to favour tboir views is, that when 
Isaac leA Eadesh the Philistines dlled up tbo wells dug by Abrubnm, and when 
Abimeloch expelled laaao from Gerar, ilto latter ia said to have " digged again tbo 
wells of water, whioh they had digged in the days of Abraham, bis fhtbor, and which 
the Fhilietinoe bad stopped, and bo culled their names alloi the names by which Us 
father had called them.” So far, indeed, the commentators above alluded to appear 
jnstifled, inasmuch as at a ilrst or suporllcial glonoo the Beor-shoba of Abiabam and 
that of Isoao nndoabtcdly soom to bo idonticol. Suob, howovor, is by no means the 
foot, as we shall presently show. Up to the IStb verso of Gen. chap. xxvi. tbo Scrip- 
tures spook oxolnsivcly of Abrobam’e wella that wore ro-oponed by leoao, but ftom the 
19tb vetee of tbo eamo to the end of tbo chapter no mention is mode of any weUs exoepl 
of wholly different ones. To these new wells Isoao gave new nnmos, calling the ffmt 

JEtch i second, ffttwoA .t*.!**.-. j the thud, 

Senobeth i * i the fourth, . This clearly proves ihot 

these wbUs were not idontical with those of Abraham. Again, the 17th verse of 
the same ohspter plainly says that Isaac pitched bis tent in the valley of Getor and 
dwelt there, and tbo lOtb and 20tb verses say that hie (Isaac’s) seevants digged in: 
the vaUoy and found there a well of epringing water, and that «the herdsmen 
of Gerar did strive with Isaac's herdsmen," claiming the water to he thrirs, hence 
npon comparing all these verses one with the other, it hccomes evident that these 
wells were dug in the valley of Gerar, and not in that of Eadesh. Another cirenm- 
stanoe which appears to support the opinion of the above mentioned oritios, is the 
mention made in the 23rd verse of Isaac’s quitting Abimeleoh and going to Beer* 
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oases, and some mountains of considerable size, tlio valleys 
among which are also characterized by a delightful luxuriance. 
Its great deficiencies are forests and water. There arc fruit 
trees of various descriptions, the dato-ti’cc being the most 
valuable. The Arabian horses are the finest in the world ; but 
the most useful animal in Arabia is the 'camel, justly called 
" the ship of the desert." 

Arabia can only be properly divided into two parts—tho one, 
Arabia ]Iejar,j;f*^l or mountainous Arabia, which extends 
from the isthmus of Suez as far as the Bed and Arabian Seas— . 
the other or eastern portion, Arabia Deserta, or Arabia Vadee 
The ancient geographer, Ptolemy, divided Arabia 
into three parts,* via., Arabia Petima, Arabia Felix, and Arabia 
Besorta. In modem maps, Arabia Petrma is made to consist 
of only that portion of land lying between the gulf of Suez 
and the Elemalic gulf, or gulf of Acaba, hut Ihoro is no 
reliable authority for such a division. Now, ocoording to 
Ptolemy, Arabia Pctriiea sliould extend from the gulf of Suez 
as far as the boundaries of yomon or Arabia Felix. Those 
writers who suppose Ptolemy to have translated the word Yomon 
by Arabia Felix are undoubtedly mistaken j for in tho time of 
that ancient geographer the southern portion of Arabia Potrma 

aheba, a ciTonmatanco from -wMoIi it might bo naim'nlly enough inrorred that the 
Bocr-'Bheba mentioned nboTo ia the Beor-ahoha of Abraham, beeauao up to thia 
timo the Beer-shoha of Isaac was not in ozistonce. But thia, ognin, ia not tho oaao, 
for tho Boer>aheha moutionod in that voise ia not Ahraham’a Bect'Sheba, hut that 
ol laaoc, It ia the marked ohoraoteriatic of tho eocred penmen that Uiey mention 
befoiehaud tho name of the aubject they are about to dcaoiihe. Thus, in many 
places they hare montionad, by name, many citica and tOTma which did not mfat 
till long aftorwaida. In chapter sri, verae 14, the Beer-sheba of Abraham is mon- 
tioned by name, although the weU hud not recoWed that appeUation at that time. 

^ “ Ptolemy is suppoaed to hare been the author of tlie fkmoua threefold diyieions 
of tho peuinsiula into Arabia Petrma, Arabia Felix, nnd Arabia Deserta, the first of 
which included the whole of the narth<west portion ; the second, the west and south- 
west coasts ;• and the third, the whole of the dimly-known interior. This dirlsion, 
however, ia not recognized by tho naiivea theraadTeg, neither ia it very accurate ae at 
present undeiatood.” — Cham. Bncy., p. 344. It must bo borne in mind that Ptolemy 
divided the country physically nnd not territorially. 
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was thickly inhabited, and celebrated for its commerce, for 
which reason he gave the name of Arabia Felix (happy or fertile) 
to that portion of the entire peninsula. Arabian geographers 
have divided the peninsula of Arabia into five parts, namely, 
Tehama, Hijaz, jU®*, Nedjed, jijs’, Orooz, and 

Yemen, Such foreign historians and geographers are 

greatly mistaken, who maintain that the name ff^az is derived 
from the fact that the country is a general resort of pilgrims ; 
because the literal meaning of the word Hijaz is— any object 
lying between two others. The name so given to the whole 
country was from the circumstance of the mountain lying be- 
tween Syria and Yemen. Arabia itself is divided into many 
parts, aecordiilg to the different tribes inhabiting it, the names 
of their settlements, and the political condition of these, its 
inhabitants. But as it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
say what those divisions actually were, without previously 
knowing who these tribes wore, whence they came, and where 
they located themselves, we shall, therefore, proceed to ascer- 
tain these particulars to the best of our ability. 

Very little upon this subject is to be gleaned cither from the 
sacred writers, or from those of the foreign nations adjoining 
Arabia ; the reason for this silence being that the former were 
exclusively occupied in their researches concerning the Promised 
Land, and in describing it, as ' well as in recording whatever 
related to the children of Israel, while the latter felt not the 
least interest in so barren and uncultivated a country. 

In our present work we shall avail ourselTes as much as 
possible of the little we can obtain from the above two sources 
of information, supplementing the same by such local traditions 
as are considered entitled to credit. 

As to the traditions respecting the division of the different 
nations inhabiting the peninsula, they are perfectly trustworthy, 
for the Arabs, greatly, if not superstitiouBly, attached to the 
ancient., manners and customs of their fatherland, were ever 
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averse to relinquish or change them.* TIonco it was nltnost a 
sacred duty never to forget their lino of hereditary suecepsion, 
and for this purpose, not only each tribe, but each branch of it, 
had its distinctive name assigned itj thus every individual knew 
to what tribe, or to which ofl'set from it, ho belonged, and prided 
himself upon his hereditary descent, so mncli so that, like the 
ancient Scandinavian and Oellio nations, the Arabs had also 
their bards, the recitation or singing of whoso heroic poems 
supplied the place of martial music. 

Of their customs the following will give some idea When 


^ Pot the snpport of this onr opinion vo onnnot do bottor tbon qnato some 
paagogoa from blgh anthoritioe. The Bor, Mr. Foretor atatoa that “the pro- 
Torbial attaohment of tho Aiabiima, in all agoa, to tho niautiom, oualoma, and 
nmombroncoB of primoTol ontiqulty, may 'woll bo plaood drat among thoao ODn~ 
aioorationa; sinoo by nniroraal oonaont of antboritiea, thia prodilooUon alanda 
foremoat among thoir national aliaracloriatica.'’ A nothcr onrioua illustration of Iho 
pemanonoa and fldolity of Amb trodiUon ia thus doari-Umd by Oulonol Ohoanoy ; 
“ An encampmont of tho Agoyl Arabs haring andvod in tho nulghbourhuod of 
Bagdad, 1 wont to Tiait thoir oiunp ; in tho oontro of which I saw floating, to my 
Burpriao, tho royal atandord of Spain. I endoavottrod to obtain an oKploimtion 

of tho appoaranooa at tie three etnpes in an Arab camp and was Md by a 

Tsty old man that, whon thoir fathorH wont to Barhary, and Ihonoo passod to tho 
oonquoat of Flpain, tho Snltan (Oalipli) in roward of thoir groat aorvtnos, boot owed 
on the Agoyl tribo, for thoir banner, the ronal ttmidarJ ofSiiain," Bonn Pridonux 
thus oxprosBoe liimsoU on tho stibjoal; "I’bo Arabs,” says ho, ” being tho ninat 
ancient nation in tho world, .... who hayo always romainod In thoir country in 
« oontinnod dosoont, from tho drat plantoni of it, ovon to thia day ; and Iwing also as 
little given to make ohonges in thoir mannors and naagos os they are as to thoir 
oonntry, bays rotainod thoao aomo noraoa of ploooa whioh wore at first given thorn. 
Thns, the anoient motrepolia of Egypt, whioh was oallod Moarl, and whioh a(lo» 
wards, for many ages, had the name of Momphis, was, on tho Arabs making thorn- 
selves maatoT of Egypt, again called Hoarl, and hath rotainod that uomu ovor ainco," 
This ia one of the many ezompleB that tho learned Doan citoa. — ^Profoaaor Bawllnson 
aaye, ” There Is in Palestino anoi|hor kind of tradition, with which the monoatorioa 
have had nothing to do — I moan thepreseniauon of the amtmt namee of places among 
the ctmnon people, Thia is truly natlonol and native tradition, not dorivod in any 
degree from the influence of foreign oonyenta or maators, bnt drawn in by the 
peoaant with his motber’a milk, and deeply seated In the genius of the Semitie Utngwyes. 
The Hebrew nomoa of places continued current, in their Aramisan form, long after 
tho timoa of tho Now Toatament ; and maintained tbomselves in the months of the 
common people, In apito of the offorta mode by Greeks end Bomana to snpplant 
them by others derived from thoir own tongnea.”-— Historical Geography of Arabia 
by Bov. 0. Forster, B.D. 
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ia the battle-field, no warrior would engage in single eombat 
without previously deelaring aloud to his enemy the tribe to 
which he belonged and tho name of his parents. 

Upon any public emergency each individual enrolled himself 
under the banner of the loader or head of his own tribe. In some 
instances, if an individual of any tribe committed a crime, the 
punishment for which was a fine, the whole tribe to which the 
criminal belonged had to pay it. 

The efiect of these and similar customs was to make it im- 
possible for an Arab to leave his own tribe and join another one, 
and hence tho fullest oonfidence in the truth of the traditions 
respecting the divisions of the difierent countries composing the 
peninsula was fully established and maintained. 

Having thus amply shewn the almost fabulous adherence of 
the Arabs to their national manners and customs, and to the 
ancient usages of their forefathers, we would ask— how can it 
possibly be believed that there are sufficient grounds for applying 
the following remarks to a nation so little given to change, and 
so particular withal as to the strict contradistinction of tribes ? 
— remarks supported hy no authorities, being but the oflspring of 
the imagination of somewhat too partial an author. "In the 
Amalekiles and Nabatheans we rcoognize very plainly the de- 
scendants of Esan and Ishmoel, It is not necessary to suppose 
that the knowledge or tradition of their descent was uninter- 
ruptedly maintalaed in the nations themselves. The vicissitudes 
of conquest, and combination with other tribes, render it in the 
last degree improbable that the consciousness of their origin 
should have been preserved for so many centuries by a barbarous 
people possessed of no recorded memorials,” 

Now, seeing that the traditions respecting the settlement of 
Isbmael and Hagor have been handed down, through a highly 
trustworthy medium, to the present g^'oeration, both by the 
descendants of Ishmael and by the national local traditions— 
traditions which have been accepted as truthful ones by the 
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whole nation, without the least hosilation, liow can wo bn ex- 
pected to indorse as true and authentic the purely gratuitous 
remarks of the before-quoted author, who declares that “the 
legend is a myth, or rather a travestied plagiarism from Scrip- 
ture,” while he must have known, at the very time he made this 
assertion, that the Scriptures themselves support the tradition of 
Abraham’s origin, and who then proceeds to " conjecture the facts ” 
respeOting the settlement of “ the youthful Ishmael and his for- 
lorn mother to have been in this wise : ' Amalekite or Ishraaolen 
tribes were scattered over the North and centre of the peninsula. 
They formed probably the aboriginal population of Mecca, or 
settled there in conjunction with immigrants from Yemen at a 
very remote period. Subsequently, an Ishmaelitish tribe, either 
Nabathean or of some collateral stock, was attracted thither also 
by its wells and its favourable position for the caravan trade, 
and acquired great influence. This tribe would cairy in its train 
the patriarchal legend of Abrahamio origin, and engraft it upon 
the local superstitions which were either native or imported from 
Yemen.'” 

Ishmaer, when expelled from homo by his Ikthor, was sixloen 
years of age*— old enough, it may ho supposed, to learn to 
recognise, to distinguish, and to remombor the various traditions 
delivered to him by his father. He, moreover, paid constant 
and frequent visits to his paronl, who repaid them in turn on 
various occasions, Lastly, and above all, Ishmaol, then in his 
eighty-ninth year, was present at tlio death of his father. All 
these circumstances, it is presumed, will suffice to convince every 
judicious and unprejudiced mind that those traditions, so rife 
among the various tribes of Arabia, were received by the people 

^ Abraliain 1709 86 yenra of age wlien Ishmael wib born, Qon. jcvi. 16 ; and he 
was lOO^yoars of age when Isaac was bom, Gon. joti, 6; and Ije expelled Isbmael 
when Issae was weaned j therefore, lahmaol, when expelled from home, was 16 
years of age. Ahrsham died In his 176th year, and was bniied in the oaye of 
Machpelah, by Ishmael and Isaao (Qen. xxv. 9), therefore the age of lehmaol on 
that occasion was 89 years. 
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direct through Abraham and Ishmaol— facts so obvious and con- 
vincing as to render it a matter of no small surprise that any 
one could vculuro so for as to hazard the opinion that these 
traditions were transmitted through tho Jews ; this, however, a 
writer on tho subject pretends to show in tlie passage following ; 
"Yet tho name and location would alone suffice to suggest the 
probability of tliis descent to the Israelites who read the Mosaic 
record ; and we find in the Jewish authors, inspu’od and iminspired, 
sufficient indication that such conclusion was actually drawn. 
The natural inference would, from time to tune, spread from the 
neighbouring Jews to the tribes themselves whom it concerned, 
and reinforce the imperfect remnants of loose traditions still 
lingering in thdi associations, their habits, or their language." 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Arabia, conformably to their 
natural characteristic, never added any novel tradition to the 
stock ‘they actually possessed, ever keeping themselves aloof 
from all other tribes ; so much so, that when Ishmael and his 
followers came down and sottlod, the original Arabs regoi'ded thorn 
Avith contempt, branding thorn with tho degrading appellation 
of aliens. Previously to tho advent of Mohammed, tlio Israelites 
and the Arabians, especially tho Islimaelites, always looked upon 
each other as two distinct tribes, and never interchanged their 
respective traditions, and tho Israelites had no tradition, either 
oral or recorded, concerning Arabian tribes and prophets. 

Upon the Prophet's declaring that all tho Israclitish prophets 
were true ones and ought to he believed, the traditions and legends 
of tho Israelites and of their prophets became raised up with 
those of the Arabs ; but ns the Israelites possessed no Arabic 
traditions, the latter remained in statu quo. 

All the colonies that from time to time had been settled in 
Arabia bad, collectively, three designations given to them by 
the natives; first— Arab-nl-Baidah or the Arabs of 

the Desert; second— Arab-ul-Aaribah Aboriginal 

Arabs ; third— Arab-ul-Mostaaribah Aliens : 
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wlii'ch three gi'anil divisioiiB incliide nearly all the inhuhilanla cif 
Arabia, whether the nomadic Badouina, wlio wander from place to 
place with their cattle, or the comparatively civilized ones who are 
peacefully settled along the coast, making, nt the same time, a dia- 
tinctiou between the Aborigines and the Aliena. Such being tin' 
case, we shall treat of the inhabitants under the three general heads 
above-mentioned. 

FIRST. 

Arah-ul-Daidah ij'jUl or tlw. nomadic tribes of the desert. 

These consisted of seven distinct collections of desceiulunta from 
seven personages;* L, Those of Gdsh, the son of Ham, the son 
of Noah. 2. Those of Elam, son of Shein, the son of Noah. 
3. The offspring of Lud, the son of Shem, sou of Noah. 4. 
Those of Uz, the son of Aram, son of Shem, son of Noah. 5. 
IIul, the son of Aram, son of Shem, the son of Noah. (5. Jodais, 
son of Gether, son of Aram, son of Bhom, son of Noah. 7. Tha- 
mud, son of Gothcr, son of Aram, son of Shem, sou of Noah. 

The descendants of Cush settled along tho coast of tho Persian 
gulf, and its adjacent plains. 

.lorhara, son of Elam, taking the snrao direction, settled also 
along the southern hanks of tho Euphrates.® 

Lnd, the third of these b^'ids of tribes, had three sous, Tasm, 
Iraleck, and Ommecni, who dispersed thcmsclvea throughout tho 
eastern portion of Arabia, from Yamuma as far as to Behrien 
and its vicinity.® 

Ay Ji/* ‘Lai (._.->Sk.Lj JdDl ‘ 

) J J ts-dlij iOklLll 

iji cyL.<>l 

Ljly .jlfi J * 

# lijill jUU-Jl _jy ® 
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TJz, tho father of Ad, and Jlul, took a like direction, and pene- 
trating far south, settled in Hazramout and the neighbouring 
desert.* Jodais, son of Gather, son of Aram, son of Shem, 
settled in Arabia Desorta. Thainud, son of Gether, son of Aram, 
son of Shem, occupied the country of Alhajar and the plain 
known by the name of Wadee-ol-Kora (Arabia Deserta), and 
forming the southern boundary of Syria and the northern of 
Arabia.* 

Hi Ski j ^ ^ ^ SI Ski ^ 

Hi Ijill ^1 

j*^ 3 tiji {ji ijP3‘‘ (ji 3 j 

J fjgi Sb 1*^ iJjb^ 

Hi Hi 

* lOkAll Ji\ * J jU^'l Jj-w * 

* J^ySll u^ol J LL^jlS" 

iuixtl 1^. jV.*^ *by 

jji..* j t)y*j i^Uu/» j 

(_jllaJ ^ *- 7 ^^ y,WI 

J lyjjyijj jJbsH ji\3 (_jl* 3 ^^3iii ybiXj J 

^k.>j J ic«all JuXs'^ li)^ 3 tj* 

<UiL< SI ^l4>o\ SI Jwil^ Hi itilill lb 1^' us^l^ 1^1 jjjJl 

^ J 

u«ft "^y^ yV.*^ y s ^r***^>? ^ 

^ ^ iUJtX^Jt 
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Having now presented our readers with n complete list of tlio 
ancestors of the seven distinct tribes of the Arab-ul-liaidnh, and 
having also given an idea of the different places where they 
respectively settled, we shall proceed to describe, ns far as wo 
are able, the various off-shoots and branches that sprang from 
them. 

First— the Bani Cush, or Cushites. Owing to the total silence 
of all the historians of Arabia upon the Cushites, no particulars 
are to be found concerning thorn, and hence George Sale and 
other writers of the same class maintain that “ the Cushites did 
not inhabit Arabia. Navairi in his passage jAi 

Dientions the CusMtes in conjunction with the 
Temimites, as the portion of his kingdom bequeathed by Al- 
Hareth to his second son, Shothabil,” and the Eev. Mr. Forster, 
basing his assertion upon tho passage, says that “ Orientals are 
not silent about tho descendants of Cush as a peoplo of Arabia." 
Navairi's passage, however, docs not in any way prove that the 
“ Kais,” yw J, were the same as the Cushites, tho descondauts of 
Ham. 

The reason for the silence of Uio Asialio historians rcspoctlng 


J;Sl j ur* (♦a! JW 

j JlS u.J3o jJ 
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the Cushites appears to hare been the identity of the names 
of the descendents of Cush, who settled in the East, with those 
of Joktan, who proceeded southwai’d and settled in Yemen and its 
vicinity; and hence all the events and occurrences that were 
connected with or befell the Cushites have been by those 
historians thought as belonging to Jeklan’s descendants. 

The Eev. Mr. Forster, however, with great and accurate 
research, very ably endeavoured to prove upon highly reliable 
authorities that the Cushites did settle in Arabia, along the coast 
of the Persian gulf, and by comparing the names of tho various 
cities of the eastern coast with those given by Ptolemy, achieved 
a decided success.' But when he attempts to disperse the 
Cushites over the whole peninsula of Arabia, more especially in 
Yemen and along the coast of the Arabian gulf, his line of 
argument becomes weaker and weaker, so much so, indeed, 
that upon arriving at Yemen, his reasoning is exceedingly 
obscure, and can bo only considered as a string of erroneous and 
fanciful deductions. Wo now, therefore, maintain that, excepting 
Nimrod, whom the sacred writer mentions alone, thereby leading 
us to infer that ho did not settle along with his brothers, the 

> “II ia tbg (■ommonlj'-rocoivod opinion that Roba, tho oldest ol the sons of Cush, 
drst coloniaod that pavt of Avivbin Uoaorta wliioh lies adjnoonl to the ISupIiratos ; a 
boliof apparently, and not unreasonably, founded on tbo fallowing oircumstancoa ; — 
the near nolghboui-liood of tho distriot in question to Ohuzostan or tho proper 
country of Oush .... tho osislonco, in after tinios, of tbo city of Sabo, and the 
people of tho Saboana on the henlcrs of Chaldea; .... tho oocurrenco in oonUnuoaB 
series, along tho shores of tho Persian gulf, of tho Oushite names and families of 
Havilab, Sabtah, Bamaab, Dedan, .... and, lastly, the mention In two placos of 
tho Prophet Isaiah, of Cash and Seba togothor, as tbongh Seba lay adjacent to 
ChuzoBtan.'' “ Near Capo Mussondom, styled by Ptolemy ' the promontory of the 
Asabi,’ wo obsorro in Mr, Sale’s map the town of Oushoan, a name equivalent to 
the Onsham of the Old Tostamonl, On tbo iron-bound coast of Oman, between the 
rivers Amnon, Ammon, or Oman, and Tbomor (or the towns of Sib and Sobar), we 
find a traol of strand, colled by Pliny ‘the Bboros of Ham ’ (now Maham), On 
opposite aides of the neck ot land terminating in Cape Mussondom ocour, within the 
month of tho Poraiou gnlf, the city and district of BamaaU (tho Begma of the 
Septuagint and the Begama of Ptolemy)'; without tho gulf, tho olty and distriot of 
Codon or Dodeno .... the Dedan of Scripture, Bamoab’s younger son.’’ — ^Forster's 
Hist. Geog. of Arobio, p. 38, 
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sons of Guah, whose names were Scba, Havili h, Sabtah, llaainab, 
and Sabtechah ; and the sons of Eaamah, riz., Sheba and Dodan, 
all settled along the coast of the Persian gulf. Wo do not 
attempt to deny that some of their descendants might have pro- 
ceeded to other parts of the peninsula and settled there, but we 
dispute the above assertion of the Eev. Mr, Forster, on the 
ground that when, in the course of his tracing the Cushites and 
arriving at any place, he finds there the slightest resemblance 
to Cushite names, whether in the spelling of them, their pronun- 
ciation, or even in the coincidence of a single letter, he hesitates 
not to class them along with the descendants of Cush, and this, 
notwithstanding the perfect identity of the names of many of the 
latter with those of the descendants of Joktan, who lived in 
Yemen, 

The sacred writers having, on account of tbo Cushitea, given 
the name of "the land of Cush,” or Ethiopia, to tlie whole 
of Arabia, the Eev, Mr, Forster has, with the view of cstahlislung 
this fact, brought forward very sound and able arguments.’ 

Hence no doubt remains of there being two distinct " lands of 
Cush,” that is, two Ethiopias, tho ouo in Africa, and the other in 
Asia, or in Arabia, or the whole peninsula Itself. This is a highly 
important fact, and should always be borne in mind, bocauso in the 


1 “In tho Historioul Qoograpliy of tlio Old and Kow Toatamonl, tho names 
‘Stbiopia’ and ‘Ethiopiims,' aro frequonOy siibsliLulod in oui' English Torsion of 
iho Old Tostomont) whero tho Hohrovr original prosorvos Iho proper name Onsh,' 
And that the nomo of Oush, when so applied in Soriplnio, belongs uniformly not 
to the A:frican, 6ut to tie Asmtic Ethopia or Araiitt, has burn inforred inronirovor- 
tibly from comparison of a low dooisive texts. Thus In the book of Numhors, wo 
road, that ‘jtllriam and Aaron Bjiako against Moses, boeauso of tho Ethiopian (^Hob. 
Ooshito^ whom he had married; for ho hod mairiedan Ethiopian (IXeb, Cimhito) 
woman’ (Euiuh, xU, 1). Erom tho second chapter of Exodus 1.S.21, it is, however, 
oertain that the wifo of Moses (and wo bare no authority whatever to assumo 
bis second marriago) was a Midiaultieh woman, or a descendant of Ahrabam. by 
Ksturah. And it is equally certain that Hidlon, or Madum, was a oily or conntry in 
Arabia, on the shore of tho Bed Sea. So that, from hence, it appears that tho wife 
of Mosos was an Arabian ; and oonscquontly that tho Hebrew word Cusbite Is not 
lightly rendered Ethiopian, unless it bo understood of Ethiopia in Asia or Ai'abio, 
not of Ethiopia in Africa,”— Forstor, Hist, (iioog,, p, 12, 
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course of our description it will greatly servo to explain and 
elucidate certain passages in the Scriptures. 

Secondly, Elam or Jorham ul-ola (the 

first Jorham). This tribe having been comparatively stationary, 
the little known respecting it' was its having been related to 
that of the Cushites, and that it settled along with them. 

Thirdly, Lud d) had three sons, Tasm jmJs, Imlec/t 
(jiUa and Ormeem |t^1. lake the descendants of Elam, this 
tribe also was deficient in activity, on which account but veiy 
little is known respecting it. Its traces are to be found in the 
names of some places on the coast of the Persian gulf, as for 
example, that of the river Amnon (the Ammon of Pliny) and 
Hammaeum, identical with the name of Ommeem, the third son 
of Ludj it being a rule for a or o to be changed into A, just as 
Good has become Hood, and Agar, Ilagar, the mother of Ishmael. 
The Rev. Mr. Eorster has made a mistake in attempting to 
prove that Amnon or Hammon is identical with the present 
Oman, for the latter] is the Oman of Genesis xix. 08, "And the 
younger, she also bare a son, and called his name Baui-Ammi ; 
the same is the father of the children of Ammon unto this day.” 

Fourthly, Uz and fifthly, Howl J^, or the 
Hul of Scripture, being the sons of Aram ; we shall deal with 
them jointly. Their traces are also found up to this very day 
in the names of places scattered along the coast of the Persian 
gulf, and the neighbouring plains ; as for instance, Aval is the 
same as Howl (the Hul of Scripture). In his derivation of Aval 
the Rev. Mr. Forster is again mistaken, since he represents this 
word as being " only a varying form of the name of Havflah." 

Ad-ul-Ola (JjSl jU, the son of TJz, acquired much celebrity, 
and his descendants became a renowned tribe, and made them- 
selves masters of all eastern and southern Arabia; they built 
dweHing-houses, obtaining, besides, an ascendancy oier aR the 
other tribes. The men of this tribe were conspicuous among 
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those of others, for their stalwart figure,* as is likewise mentioned 
in the Holy Koran. 

* Bospootlng the gigantic stature of the iuhabitantB of Bauth-eaatoTu Arabia, tbo 
Rev. Sir. Forster quotes the following remarks from Wlllslod's Travels in Arabia ; 

I observed a considoTable differenco botwoon tbo personal apiuiarauco of tbo Arabs 
of Hajaz and those bordering on the Arabian side of tbo Persian gulf. The obaroo- 
toristics of tbo latter are an almost oval {ace, black hair, generally oloso shaven, 
eyebrows of the some oolonr, end a glossy skin, one shade lighter than that of the 
natives of India, Those near the shores of tbo Bod Sea are lqp,n, but of a vigorous 
make, and more diminutive in statare ; tbo fom of tbo face more lenglbouod, their 
oheeks hollow, and their hair, with the oxoeption of two long ourls on oitbor side 
(on which they bestow eonsiderable core), is permitted to flow as long as tbelr waist. 
The oulour of their akin is lighter. 

"Sonth-enst of Seispo, four or flve days, live the Dawosir Arabs during the 
winter; but in summer they remove to the moro fertile pastnro-lands of Nedjed, 
the nearest frontiers of whioh are only eight days distant. They have no horses, but 
furnish to tbs Wahabys, in their wars, about three thousand oamel-ridors. The 
Dawosirs are said to be very tall men, and nbnosf blaei." — (Tiuvels in Arabia, 
Appendix to vol, ii. p. 886.) “But this striking diSeronoo in hoight and oolonr 
from the sorrounding tribos is not oonfluod to the Dawosir Arabs. Tho pheno- 
menon reappears among tbo Arabs of the Persian gulf, and in tbo very neighbour- 
hood assigned by the loatnod for tbo sottloments of Sobn." " Tbo Arabs Of tbs 
Fenian, gulf," obsoTvas Oolonol Obesnoy, to tho author, “ are a fine rnoo of men, 
lemorkablo for lofty stature and t/ari eomp/oxion, in both rospoots dilforing mark- 
edly from the tribes of tho Arabian gulf." — (Forster’s llisl. Qeog. of Arabia, p. 81.) 
The Bev. Mr. Forster, however, is mislokou iu thinking that lliu doanouilauls of 
Ousb wore oxelusivoly men of lofty statura, bocauso all tbo naltous inliabiting tbo 
const of tho Forsiau gulf, and whom we have montionod under Ibu bund of Arab* 
nl-Baidah, wore mon of enormous hoight. Bvon up to tbo prosoiit time wo find 
two kinds of mon livmg along tho Persian gulf, who aio oiinally tall, but differ 
in eslonr, the one being dark and tho other oao shade lighter. 

Tbo Bev. Mr. Forster quotes tho possago, Isaiah xlv. 14, whioh says " Saboans, 
men of stature," and founds upon this tbo assortlon that the dosroudants of Ousb 
only were tsU porsons. The Bor. gentlomon, is, however wrong, for two roasous— 
first, beoause the words "men of stature" do not naeossarily imply that they wore 
men of tall size, but merely that tboy were respcctabk persons, as tbo passage is 
rondored in tbo Arabia troaolatian^; * seeondiy, that tho Saboans montionod iu the 
passage were not neoossarily tho descendants of Qush, inasmuch as tho nomo 
Sabeans is givon, in Soripturo, to other tribes aiso ; thus the Sabeans noticed in 
the Book of Job (i. IS), for example, "who have every appearance of being tbo 
some rsca with the Sabeans of the Fnpbrates, ore there designated, unequivocally, 
by the mode of apelling tbelr patronymic, os dosoendnnta, not of Soba, tbo first-born 
of Cnsh, but of one or other of the three Sebas whom Moses mentions among the 
Fatriarebs who snooesdrely colonized Arabia." 

J SjSstTfj^ L^\ yjjo * 
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To this tribe God sent a prophet, ^yhose name was Hood 
or Hud (the Eber,j^, of Scripture, Gen. xi. 14), whose 
mission it was to teach the worship of the true God, and to for- 
bid that of idols ; but as these people paid no attention to his 
injunctions and remonstrances, God’s anger was roused against 
them, and He visited them with a three-years’ famine, the effect 
of which was that the people recognised it as a dirine punish- 
ment for their rejection of God’s prophet. While in this miser- 
able condition, Hud reappeared among them, exhorting them 
anew to eschew idolatry and to adore none other than the one 
holy God ; assuring them, at the same time, that if they so did, 
He would be merciful to them, by sending showers of rain. They, 
however, continued obdurate and impenitent, whereupon a violent 
tempest, the instrument of divine wrath, and which lasted seven 
nights and eight days, raged through the country, with such fury, 
that thousands of them were destroyed, and the whole tribe, with 
the exception of a few, or those who had listened to the prophet, 
was nearly exterminated. But there is no doubt that, after- 
wards, these, so saved, joyfully accepted the prophet. This event 
occurred in the 13th century a.m., or 22 centuries a.o. 

False traditions assigned to the Adites, 

It is said in some books that the height of each of the Adites 
measm'ed twelve arshes, j\ i.e. twelve times the length of a 
man’s arms, when extended at right angles to his body; in 
others, this height is still more exoggerated ; and that the 
strength of these people was so enormous, that, in walking, their 
feet and legs would penetrate the earth up to their knees. 

In another place it is said that a palace named Irem, erected 
by the Adites, was made of rubies, its walls of gold and silver, 
and that the trees planted therein consisted of rubies, pearls, 
diamonds, emeralds, and every other kind of precious stones ; and 
that the grass was of sajfron and the dust of amber. 
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In eome books it is stated that, in tho roign of Moaviafa, a 
person when in scorch of his ootnel accidentally entered this 
palace and brought away from it, in his lap, a large quantity of 
jewels, and that on Moaviah's ordering him to find oat the bouse 
again, he failed to do so, and that therefore the king oonoluded 
that God had concealed it from mortal eyes. 

Otner books state that it was related by Ali and other trust- 
worthy authorities that the house erected by the Adites was 
removed by God, from tho earth and transported to heaven, and 
that, on tho day of judgment, it will form one of the celestial 
Paradises. 

Whatever has been said respecting the edifices erected by the 
Adites is altogether incorrect, for this tribe did not build any 
noteworthy edifices at all, their houses being only strong ones, 
like other buildings, 

The reason of the mistakes that many writers have committed, 
in giving to the Adites (Ad-ul-ola) tho credit of having built 
magnificent edifices, appears to bo the wrong interpretation of 
the following passage of tho Holy Koran : CSjj Jxi 
jUJl Lyliu J ^^1 oUjJI cjU ^j\ obo, tho correct trans- 
lation of which is this, “ Hast thou not considered how thy Lord 
dealt with Ad, the people of Irem (grandfather of Ad), tv/iose 
statures mere Me pillars, tho like whereof had not been created 
in the land.” That this is the faithful rendering of the original 
is also corroborated by the following passage of the Holy Koran, 
in which the size of this people (the Adites) is compared with 
trunks of hollow palm trees ; — 




Jar U 

the English version of which is, “And Ad were destroyed by 
a roaring and furious wind which God caused to assail them for 
seven nights and eight days successively; thou migbtest have 
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seen poopio, during the same, lying proatrate, as though they 
had been the trunks of hollow palm trees." 

The commentators A1 Beidawi nnd Jallalain also are of the 
same opinion^ since they say that “these words are used to 
express the great size and strength of the old Adites." 

11! lile ^ “j*j! jUj Jju <— !j y (J' ” 
CJlii” Li-jy! _j LJjilS l^jA\ j Jj^l u-skft 

^ ^ “ollJ! J jLkCfJ i/' ” • • • • s^' 

fV 

|*j' liti liii Lr*i (**' ” 

“ l^\ ” 4>*..i!j |kA lb! yj 1,/^ ^ Xy 1*^ 

“oU*!! cyli ” . . . . |*jl k«n/l t«iUU jU) ^Lj t-ikc 

o\^! j a«jS!j! j! j-** •UJ! cyio i^! 

Other commentators have translated the passage under con- 
sideration, thus : “ Hast thou not considered how thy Lord dealt 
with Ad, the people of Irem, adorned with lofty buUdings, the 
like whereof hath not been erected in the land.” 

Not unlike Milton, the author of Paradise Lost, the Arabian 
poets of the barbarous age invented a religious story, relating 
how, in the time of famine, the Adites sent three persons to 
Mecca for the purpose of imploring God to send down rain, one 
of the three being Lokman (not the sage), who was a believer, 
and the other two, unbelievers. In this work Lokman is made 
to live as long as the united lives of seven successive falcons. 
Hence the length of Lokman’s life became proverbial. Many 
other fabulous stories of the same kind are related of them.. 

Sixth, Jodais i and seventh, Thamud or Ad the 

second being the sons of 'iJji Jasir jif (the Gether of 
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Scripture), the eon of D'^n Aram f,j\, the son of Shorn, tho non 
of H3 Noah . We shall treat of these personages jointly. 

Nothing is known of Jodais beyond the foci of his having 
settled in the desert, and of his descendants having, after a con- 
siderable lapse of time, been known as composing one of the 
desert tribes. 

The descendants of Thamud made for themselves a great 
name, and soon formed a powerful tribe, occupying the country 

of Alhajarj.^\ and the plain known by the name of Wadee-al- 
Kora or Arabia Doserta, and which forms the 

southern boundary of Syria and the northern one of Arabia. 
Tho Holy Koran also speaks of this tribe on several occasions. ■ 
Tlioy excavated various rocks, and after having hewn and carved 
them, took up their abode therein. These rocks are up to this 
very day known by the name of Asalcb Almost every 

Arab, as well as several foreigners who have travelled in Arabia, 
can bear witness to the present existence of thoso rock-liabitalions, 
which there stand at once to satisfy curiosity and afl’ord informa- 
tion respecting the nations who made them. These habitations 
likewise corroborate and bear testimony to tho truth of that 
portion of the history of the Thamud tribe, which is mentioned 
in the Holy Koran. After the expiration of some time, this 
tribe also fell into idolatry, so that, in order to warn and bring 
them into the right path, God commissioned from among them 
the prophet Saleh the son of Obaid the son of Asif, 
the son of Mashej ^U, the son of Aheed the son 
of Jader tho son of Thamud Some of the tribe 

believed in him, but others refused to give him credence ; these 
latter addressing Saleh, said, “ Produce now some sign, if thou 
Bpeakest truth.” Upon which he replied, " 0, my people, this 
she-camel of God is a sign unto you ; therefore, dismiss her 
freely, that she may feed in God’s earth, and do her no barm lest 
swift punishment seize you,” In consequence of this admonition. 
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the people refrainod for a long time from doing the ehe-camel 
any harm. 

There now ensued a great drought, and even the little quantity 
of water that could be found was muddied and made turbid by 
the she-enmel when drinking .it, nor could the people prevent 
her ; therefore Saleh decided that the she-camel should be allowed 
to drink from the said water for one day, and have it all to her- 
self ; and that on the next one, the people should have the 
advantage of it, and not suffer the she-camel to approach thereto. 
But we learn from the Holy Kopan that, after a short time, the 
heads of the nine different sects, into which the unbelievers were 
at that time divided, conspired against Saleh, and plotted his 
assassination ; but that evil design having been frustrated, they, 
in revenge, killed the she-camel. Then Saloh, addressing these 
people, said, “ Enjoy yourselves in your dwellings for three days, 
after which ye shall he destroyed” God himself also said, '‘And 
when our decree came to be executed, we delivered Saleh, and 
those who believed in him, through our mercy, from the disgrace 
of that day ; for thy Lord is the Strong, the Mighty God. But 
a terrible noise '/row heaven assailed those who had av'ted un- 
justly, and in the morning they were found in their houses lying 
dead and prostrate, as though they never dwelt therein,” This 
event occurred at the same time that Sodom, Gomorrah, Admab, 
and Zehoim were burnt by fire from heaven, that is, in S107 A.u. 
and 1897 a.o. 


False tradittons attributed to the Samood tribe. 

Commentators and historians assert that the infidels demanded 
from Saleh the following signs to prove the truth of his mission : 
" Prom this rook,” said they, “if there should come forth a she- 
camel, which should give birth to a young one covered with 


‘ This noise \nu that of thunder and earthquakes. 



red hair at that very instant, and should the young camel become 
immediately a full-grown one, that should graze before us ; and 
that we should drink of the millf of the shc-camel, — then would 
we believe.” 

By placing this tradition under the head of spurious ones, we 
by no means intend to deny the possibility of any miracle, but 
merely doubt this one on the ground that it has no authority 
for its support: had this tradition been true, mention of so 
wonderful an occurrence must have been made in the Holy 
Koran ; neither do any of the authentic sayings of the prophet 
authorize it. This she-camel is said to have been feared both by 
men and animals, and to have emptied springs and fountains of 
water at one draught. 

The Thamuds, who knew that their destruction would be the 
consequence of the slaughter of the she-camel, were informed by 
Saleh that a boy of such and such a description, belonging to 
their tribe, would kill this animal, and thus bring destruction on 
the whole community. To escapo this ruin, as foretold by Saloh, 
they used to kill every child who thoy thought possessed the 
sign menlioned by Saleh. This boy, however, who was destined 
to be the author of the extermination of his own tribe, escaped, 
iu some way or another, that horrid fate, and, when arrived at 
man’s estate, killed the she-camel. 

Another tradition is, that when the conspirators intended to 
assassinate Saleh, they went to lay an ambuscade in one of 
those mountainB through which Saleh was wont to pass, and that 
G-od lifted up a mountain from off the ground, and thus a hollow 
place was made there where the mountain had stood at first, and 
that these wicked men chose this very pit for their ambush, 
placing themselves iu it, when behold ! God let fall that very 
mountain upon their heads* crashtug all of them in one moment. 

The following is the genealogical table of the Arab-ul-Baidah, 
or the Arabs of the Desert : — 
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SWIOXU. 


The Arahul Aribah AijUl or the Aboriginal Arabs, 


These are the descendants of Joktan the son of 

Eber^, the son of Salah the son oflp^'^K 
Arphaxad , the son of Shorn |♦L !^ , the son of Hi Noah 

. Some historians, however, include the Arab-ul-Baida 
under tliis head, and thus divide the Arabs into two tribes only— 
the Arabul Aribah and the Arab-nl-Mustaribah. 

Almost all historians are of opinion that the name Uktan 
in the Hebrew Pentateuch is identical with the Kahtan 


of the Arabs, and with the Joktan of the English Bible, 
and that it was the progeny of this man that settled in Arabia. 

The Eev. Mr, Forster has adduced some peculiarly sound 
arguments, to prove first, the identity of all these names above 
mentioned, ‘ and secondly, the aoltlomont of the same Joktan in 
Arabia," a fact denied neither by the colobratcd traveller Burck- 


> “We recoTer, in Ptolemy, the nnmo, end apperoutly the trilio, of the Boni 
ICahtsn, . . . a people , . . identical . , . -with the Kahtiin of tlio Araha, and 
the Joktan of Soriptnre.” — ^Forstor, Iliet. Uoo);,, p. BO. 

“ The antiquity and univoraality of the national tradition wkioli idonllfloR thn 
Eohtan of the Aiahs , . , , with the Joktan .... of Beripturo, fa fhrallior to 
every loader. "—Poi'star, Hist. Gteog., p. B8, 

“ That Eahton and Joktan ore only diSomt forme of the ono patrinrehal name 
hae been always etutod by Ibo Araba thomaolvos ; and might aafoly be infarrod from 
the known tendenoy of their idiom to the nae of onagrammatio invoralona.”— 
Porater, Hiat. Qoog., p. 88, 

“ The capital of the ancient Saboana, tho celebrated Mnrob , ... by the Eahton 
Arabs ; whose identity oi name with tho Joktan of Moses is, in this qnartor, 
corroborated o&esh by the occnirenco of the Joktonite name of Eiavilah," — ^Porater, 
Hist. Qeog., p. 00. 

a “ In the latter of these primeval triboe, tho Banl-Kahtnn, we are hero intro- 
duced, in the words of Burckhardt, to the first Arab colonists of tho race of the 
MeasodShem.’’— Foratar, BHat. Gfoog., p. 77. 

“The passage from Moaoudi, at tte opening of this section, speaks the voice 
of Arabian history, oa to tho primitivo antiquity of tho groat Kahtan iribo : a voice 
oorrohorated, on tho one bond, by old and universal national tradition, on the other 
hand, by the perhaps still etrongoi evidetioe of the oxiabing namea, localities, and 
population of oontral and aonthorn Arabia.'' —Forster, Hiat. Seog., p. 79. 
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hardt' (Q-od rest his bouI), who 

maintains that it was the descendants of this Joktan who settled 
in Arabia, nor by Sir Wm. Muir, thes author of “ The Life of 
Mohammed.” 

Beapeotiag the place of their settlement, the sacred penman 
says that “ their dwelling was from Mesha as thou 

* No doubt aome of my raapooted raadera will bo otortlod to notice the words 
» Qod root his soul," made use of after the name of Mr. Barolchordt, and to allay 
this ezeitomont I cannot do bettor than, quote here a passage from the most 
talontod and loomed Mr. Qodfroy Higgins. "iFbe celebrated travMlor Bnrehhaxdt, 
who was eduoated at the University of Cambridge, after the most oareful inquhy 
and mature deliberation, turned Mobomedon, and, amidst the elrole of his Christian 
friends, died one. It appears that he was instmoted in the Mohamedan feitb, and 
converted to it, by a loamod Effendi at Aleppo, and that be there publicly professed 
it, and underwent a oloso examination into his faith and his knowledge of the 
Mohamedan tenets, near Moroa, when he porformed bis pilgrimage to that place, in 
consoquonco of which he ever after olaimod the title of Hadji. Ilia eonvorsion 
seems to have been sineore, though generally, I think, eoneealsd from his Christian 
friends. 

“I have the pleasure to ho acquainted with a gentleman who now (May, 18S9), 
holds a rosponsiblo situation imdor the British Covornmont, but whoso name I have 
no authority to glvo, who told mo ho was presont with Burokhardt a very little 
time bofoi'o ho diod, when bo was gravely ossumd by him that bp really was a 
Mohamedan, and wo\ild die one. His anonymous biographer, in hie postbumous 
work, glvos an aaoount of bis death, but corofully avoids saying a word on the 
Bubjoot of bis religion. Ho probably knew that if the truth came out, the side 
of his books would bo ruined by the ualnmnios of tho pnosts. But one seulenoa 
esoapoa wbioh is sulllciont to oonflrm what I have said— ‘ He died at a quarter before 
twelve tho came night, wilhout a groan. Ths/iuieral, as he desired, was Mohmnedan, 
oondnotod with all proper regard to the rospeetablo rank whtoh be bold in the eyes 
of tho natives.’ If ho woro really a Muhomodan, it was natural for him to desire to 
ha buried according to the Mohamedan law, and certainly if the Christiana had not 
complied with the request^ tho Government would have oompelled them to do It. 
It was not likely that it should permit the Christians to defraud tho Musselmans of 
the honor of such a proaolyto. But it Is evident that they loft him without reserve 
under the oore of the British oonsul and in tho bands of bis countrymen, who hod 
the fullest opportunity of exorcising their abilities for hie re-oonversion. He seems 
to have had no interest to prejndioe him in favor of Mohamodonism, but on tho 
contrary, ho thought it nocessary to conoeal it from his Christian employers, from 
whom ho reoeivod his support. 

" If his biographer may be credited, ho appears to have boon a man of the highest 
prinoiple and most exoollent oharaolcr. Among other amiable traits recorded of 
this apostate infidel, as ho will be called, he reduced himself to absolute and oompleto 
poverty, by giving up his patrimonial inheritance, £ 1,000, for tho maintenanoa of 
his mother."— Higgins' Apology, p. 106, edited in 1829 at London. 
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goest unto n*j£)p Saphar j\L), a mount of tlie East.” “Tho 
theory of Burckhardt makes Mosha tho same with Muza, a port 
of the Joktanite Sabeans, near the mouth of the Arabian gulf, 
and understands by Saphar, the Djebal, or hill country of 
Yemen, where Ptolemy locates the city of Saphar, and a people 
named the Sapharitsa.’’ But the Eev. Mr. Forster considers the 
locality thus dedned by Burckhardt, and which is about one hun> 
dred and fifty miles in extent, to be “ altogether inadequate to the 
most moderate rational estimate of the boundaries of one of the 
most numerous of the patriarchal families,” and endeavours, but 
upon very weak grounds, to disperse them up to the mountains 
of Nedjed. The truth, however, of the whole, is that the sacred 
writer has not assigned the limit of the Joktanite settlement, but 
has merely pointed out the direction in which it lay. 

Joktan was blessed with thirteen sons, — Almodad 
Sheleph cJli , Haaramavoth , 

nti; Jerah Hadhram Uzal Jljjl, nijj?':} 

Diklah Obal J V, Abimael JAUrf! , 

Sheba l^, ISIN Ophir yjl, Havilah Jobab 

t-jbjj. Tho whole tribe of the Arabul Ariba, together with its 
varibuB branches and offshoots are, as we shall hereafter show, the 
descendants of the above named personages. 

Almodad The family of this patriarch settled in 

Yemen, or Arabia Felix, and in the district extending to the 
South of Behrein, and is identical with the Almodaei noticed by 
Ptolemy as a central people of Arabia Felix. 

S/tekph . He settlea in the western portion of mount 
Zames, or in the extensive plain lying between Kasym and 
Madina. This nation is the same as the Salepheni tribes of 
Ptolemy. It is known to the Arabians by the designation 
of Beni Saleph, this being the Greek form of the Hebrew name 
Sheleph. 

■Sazramaveth Ojlyo*. . This tribe selected for its abode the 
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fertile province stretching along the Arabian gulf, and which 
bears the name of this tribe up to the present day. The people 
of this tribe were known to the Greeks and Romans for their 
extensive commerce, their sldU in navigation, and courage 
in war. 

Badovam • Omitting Jerah, as we shall have to des- 
cribe him at some length at the conclusion of this part of our 
subject, we proceed to say that the descendants of lladoram, 
taking an eastern direction, pttled in that locality. The town 
of Hadrama is one of the many vestiges of this tribe. Abulfeda 
says that the province of Darkaramatab owes its origin to this 
tribe. 

Uzal Jijjl . This family settled in Ozal, the present Sanaa, 
in the rich and fertile province of Yemen (Ezek. xxvii. 19). 

Diklah itiJi . This tribe likewise settled in Yemen and gave 
origin to the Dhul Khalaah, a people of Yemen, noticed by 
Pooook. 

Oial Jbys . His traces are not to be found in Arabia, and 
the Rev. Mr. Forster asserts that this tribe migrated to Africa. 

Ahmad J-SU-ji . Many traces noticed by various persons 
testify to the settlement of this tribe in the vicinity of Beni 
Saleph and Hedjaz. 

Shda . Although he also, proceeding towards the South, 
settled in Yemen, yet he, is not the founder of the kingdom of the 
Yemenite Sabeans nor of the cities of Mareb and Saba, as was 
long supposed to be the case by many writers, for it was another 
Sheba, known by another name— that of Abdol Shams 
who founded the above kingdom and towns, and whom we shall 
mention hereafter. 

Ophr . This tribe settled to the East of Saba, in the 
province of Oman, where their traces are still to be found in 
the city of Ophir (1 Kings ix. 98). 

jSavilah i)b^ . This patriarch settled due North of Mareb. 

Johab . He also proceeded in the direction of-<Mareb, 
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aad settled thereabouts. The Jobaritai tribe mentioned by 
Ptolemy, and the Beni Jabber of the Arabs, claim him for 
ancestor. 

The various olFshoots and branches of tribes that issued from 
one source in Arabia vrere called by separate names only, either 
on account of the great power and numbers of the tribe t’» masse, 
or in consequence of the celebrity of, and the wonderful deeds 
performed by, soma person of the tribe, whence it is obvious 
that the descendants of the above named personages did not 
perform any great action entitling them to assume names proper 
to themselves, and therefore did not separate into branches. But 
this is by no means the case with Jerah, whom we shall now 
proceed to treat of at some length. 

Jerah . Arabian geogi'aphers mention two persons from 
among the numerous sons of Joktan, namely, Yarab and 
Jorham Several historians are of opinion that Yarab 

and Jerah were identical, it being a lulo that j is changed into y 
and me versd, but respecting Jorbam opinions are divided, some 
saying one thing and some another. Tbo majority, Iiowovor, of 
them maintained that Yarab and Jorham wore two distinct sons 
of Jerah, an oinnion held by Strabo ami by Qcorge Sale. In 
one passage of his work, however, Abulfoda ropresents Yarab and 
Jorham as two distinct individuals, while in another ono, where 
he describes the various offshoots of the dilforont tribes of Arabia, 
he names Jorham as the sole pragenitor of nil the soots, thereby 
implying that the different branches of Yareb’s descendants wore 
also included in the Bano Jorbam one, and hence that Yarab and 
Jorham were one and the samo individual. 

Oriental historians have left the question open and unsettled, 
but tb? Eev. Mr. Forster has very ably proved Jorham and 
Yarab to be identical, wboii enumerating the “ several undoubted 
forms, ancient and modern, of this patriarchal name," be says 
that “in the LXX. it is written Jaraeh, by St. Jerome Jare, 
by the modern Arabs Jerha or Bevha (pronounced J&rcha and 
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Seocha), and also, as shall presently be shown, Sherah, or 
Shera^e, or Zohran." Having shown the identity of these sup- 
posed different appellations, according to orthographical rules, 
he proceeds to state " that the testimony universally and im- 
memorially borne by the Arabs themselves to the identity of 
their Jorham with Jorah. the son of Joktan, is . . . signally 
illustrated and historically confirmed by the occurrence, in 
Ptolemy, of the unaltered Scriptural name, in an example to 
which we have hud irequent reason to refer, his Insula Jera- 
chaeori, or island of Boni Jerah ; an island lying off the coast, 
in this very quarter of Hedjaz.” 

We have also not the least hesitation in accepting the identity 
of Jorham and Jorah, and in our genealogical table of the Arabul 
Ariba we shall mention them as one and the same individual— 
Yarah or Yarah or Jerah or Jorham 

In the chronichJS of the Arabul Ariba, much is said respecting 
the descendants of this patriarch. It was his posterity that, 
splitting up into various sects, performed wonderful deeds and 
founded powerful kingdoms. To fix, however, the dale of those 
achievements and of the foundation of these kingdoms, is the 
most difficult part in writing the annals of Arabia ; first, because 
the time fixed by the oral traditions, being in every way subject 
to mistakes and blunders, must not be accepted as wholly 
credible j secondly, because the Arabian historians have borrowed 
the chronology of these events from the Septnagint Pentateuch, 
which is altogether at variance with the Hebrew Pentateuch, 
this latter being acknowledged as authentic by almost every 
Christian power ; thirdly, because the Arabian historians have 
occasioned great confusion by blending together promiscu- 
ously the two chronologies, derived respectively from the oral 
traditions anc*! the Septnagint Pentateuch, fixing the time of 
some events according to one, and of others according to "he 
other. Hence it is no easy task to surmount the difficultic’ co 
rife in the history of Ar‘’hia. 
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To decide this intricate and therefore difficult question, wo 
have availed ourselves of the throe following sourcos : First, the 
Hebrew Pentateuch, now generally aecojitod by almost evoiy 
enlightened nation, which has based history upon the chronology 
given in the above work. Taking the Hebrew Pentateuch for 
a basis, and relying upon this chronology, they have produced 
various works, and have engaged in many disputes, whether on 
the subject of religion, history, geology, zoology, or any other of 
the sciences ; for which reason we have also thought it advisable 
to follow the same chronology in this our own work. Secondly, 
we have adopted the plan of comparing the several events that 
occurred in Arabia with those contemporaneous ones which 
befell the Israelites, whose history is given in the Scriptqree, 
and by this means we have succeeded in fixing the tolerably 
correct chronology of the events that occurred in Arabia. 
Thirdly, some historical occurrences that took place in Arabia 
were connected with those of other conntrios—Persia, Italy, and 
Egypt, for instance : countries whose history and whoso chro- 
nology of events that occurred there are tolerably well known to 
the world, besides which the dates of various ovciils that Impponod 
in Arabia itself are known to a certainty ; for which reason we 
have adopted two chronologies as landmarks to direct ns in the 
course pf our enquiry. 

Joktan was the first who bocarao king in Arabia,* and 
who made his metropolis in the rich and fer'ilo province of 
Yemen. Being the brother of Peleg, the date of his birth is, 
therefore, nof very remote from that of the lal(,er, viz., about 
1767 A.M, or S200 A.o. After the confusion of tongues, in con- 
sequenco of the building of the tower of Babel, ^^imrod, the son 
of Oush, became king of Babylon or Assyria, and Ilam the father 
of Misraim, that of Egypt, and it was at this vory period that 

(jlUs* j liT'* * 
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Joktan became monarch of Yemen, the date being 1771 a.m. or 
1S34 A.o. 

Jerah or Jorham encceeded his fathtr, nor is 

there the least donbt of his having possessed the provinces 
of Yemen and Hedjaz, then known by the name of Beni Jorham. 
The Eev. Mr. Forster and many other historians agree in this, 
an admission, the correctness of which is also proved by the 
identity of the names of many places found in thpse provinces. 
With the view of establishing this patriarch’s settlement in 
Yemen, the above named anther adduces a very sound proof in 
the &ct that the former was designated “ Abu Yemen,” or 
" Father of Yemen.” 

Upon the death of Jorham, his throne was filled by his son 
Yashhab , who was in his turn succeeded by his son 

Abdol-shams sumamed Saba the Great 

This prince founded the kingdom of the Yemenite Babeans, as 
well as the cities of Baba or Mareb, and was succeeded by his 
son Hymiar .* 

ISTow Hymiar being the fourth in descent from Joktan, and 
Terah, the fourth also, in descent from Peleg, we are justified in 
concluding that the former’s birth could not have been very 
remote from that of the latter, i.e. 1878 A.ii. or S196 A.o. 

Terah had three sons, Abram, Nahor, and Haram, and as 
Hymiar also had three sons, Wasil, Anf, and Malik, the 
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descendants of Terah and of Hymiar may consequently be con- 
sidered as having belonged to one and the same period, vhs., that 
of 1948 A.H. or S056 a.o. 

Wasil begat Suksak, and Anf begat Pharan; now, taking 
into consideration, first, the length of time nsnally assigned 
for one generation or snccession of nattiral descent; and secondly, 
the date of the birth of Lot, the son of Ilaran, that of Suksak 
and Pharan may be fised as having ocenri'ed in 1778 a.si. or 
S1S6 A.O., that is, thirty years before the birth of Abraham. 

Wasil JJtj succeeded his father,^ and Auf settled somewhere 
between the countries of Hedjaz and Nedjed, a circumstance 
proved by the mountains lying westward of Nedjed being called 
to this very day the Auf mountains? Pharan, the son of Anf, 
settled in his father’s neighbonrhood, that is, in the extensive 
plain wberehi holy Mecca now stands, and it was upon this 
account that the name of £haran was given not only to the vast 
northern desert, extending as far as Eadesb, but also to the 
mountains therein situated. AH Oriental historians, as well as 
every traditionist, confirm this fact, as do also the Scriptures, 
which distinctly state that the name of Paron was given to the 
locality in question. Intending to pursue this subjeol more at 
length under the head of Arahul Mostaariba, we shall now proceed 
to say somewhat respecting Pharan, the eon of Auf, 
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In hia “ History of Arabia,” Abulfeda states that Pharan was 
the son of Auf. This history, together with its Latin translation, 
was reprinted in 1881, having for title "Abulfedse Historia 
Anteislamica Arabice,” its editor being Henricns Orthobius 
Fleischer, blow, as in the text at page 114, the word Pharan is 
printed thus ^\j , in the Arabic, the initial letter being without 
any point, we are left entirely in doubt whether the- letter be an 
f, a or a jo, the only three forms it can admit of ; notwith- 
standing, however, this omission of the point, it is certain that 
the word can be no other than Pharan . 

When Arabic writers pronounce the initial / of a word as f, 
they write the word with that letter, but when the initial letter 
has the sound of p they pronounce it as h, because they have no 
p in their alphabet. For the same reason, Abulfeda has written 
the word baran with h, which is shown by the Latin trans- 
lation having, in his version, BAEANI ; no doubt, therefore, 
can possibly remain that the son of Auf was Pharan. 

Nothing occurred in the locality where Auf settled, to lessen 
or sully, in any way, whatever celebrity be bad acquired, on 
which account the place still bears the name of that patriarch. 
This was, however, by no means the case with the locality 
where Pharan settled, for it was decreed that an event should 
there occur destined to overshadow and eclipse whatever had 
before claimed the respect and reverence of the Arabians, an 
event which was to make the celebrity of Pharan pale before 
the holy name of God, and to be ultimately wholly super- 
seded by it. 

Wasil was succeeded by his son Suksak CXmCj, who was, in 
his turn, succeeded by bis son Tafur^. His cousin, Aainir-i> 
zooriash ^Ib, the son of Pharan, the son of Auf, and who 
had settled in Hedjaz, invaded Yafur’s dominions and conquered 
them. But Noman , Yafur’s son, having succeeded in 
expelling the usurper, and driving him back to Hedjaz, recovered 
his kingdom, an achievement which gained for him the surname 
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of Almoafer Employing the samo method by which wo 
have ascertained the date of the birth of so many personages, 
we find that the births of Yafur, the son of Saksak, of Aamir, the 
son of Pharan, and of Abraham, took place nearly at the same 
time, that is, in 2008 a.m. or 1996 A.o. Now, taking into '-on- 
sideratibn the natural course of succession or descent, we can 
easily disco vei' the date of the birth of Neman,' which was in 
2088 A.K. or 1966 a.o. 

Forty-five years after this last period, Abraham was called 
from Ur of the Chaldees, to Haran in Mesopotamia, a period all 
the circumstances connected with which lead us to the conclusion 
that the battle between Aamir and Noman must have been 
fonght in it. Hence, also, it may be inferred that this was the 
time when Noman expollcd Aamir from Yemen and ascended 
his paternal throne, viz.. S083 A.sf. or 1981 a.o. Jffoman was 
Bucooeded by his son* Asbmah whose kingdom was invaded 
by Shaddad jltXA, by whom he was also defeated and driven 
into oxile. Shaddad acquired great power and renown, and 
succeeded in firmly establishing his authority. Ho built many 
splendid edifices, whose ruins are still to bo scon.' 
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* The lieT. llr. Foister, vhou dealing irith the anl^eot of Adite inaoriptlonB 
.diaeoyered in Taiioua parts of Arabia, mentions the eneient ruina of Kakahnl- 
Hajar in Hazramont. The mina of BaBsan Giborab are also not leas conapiouone 
than those above mentioned. The rains of some edifices in Aden elaim great 
antiquity, and have exoited mnoh oariostty, and are aBaigned to the Adltes. The 
few romaina of reaerroira, generally called tanks, that are atUl to be seen in Aden, 
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The name of Shaddad ia so famous as to be familiar to almost 
every Oriental, and there are many wonderful stories and tradi- 
tions concerning him, his magnificence and power. He was one 
of the descendants of Matat, the son of Abdol-shams, sumamed 
Saba the Great, the name of his(6haddad's) father being Ad jU . 
Many historians have confounded this Ad with the former 
personage of that name, and have thus referred to him various 
traditions which really belonged to the former Ad, and mec versA. 

For the purpose of distinguishing these two Ads, one from 
the other, we shall henceforth designate the Ad now in question, 
as the third of that name jU . 

In Oriental histories we find only rw nainei in ihe interval 
occurring between Shaddad and Saba the Great, the one being 
that of Ad jU, and the other of Matat LlhU, whereas there 
should have been five, at least. The reason of this omission of 
the links connecting the above two names is that the said 
historians were indebted for the names of persons to the bardic 
songs of the early Arabians, and that those latter were accustomed 
to celebrate the names of those persons only who hud rendered 
themselves famous hy some great achievements. 

In onr genealogical table of the Arabul-Aribah, wo have 
marked with an asterisk those places where we suspect names 
have been omitted, or where the historians themselves have 
acknowledged such omission. 

It is imposaiblo to fix, with any degree of accuracy, the time 
of Shaddad’s obtaining the supremacy over the Yemenites, as 
well as that of his taking the reins of government into his own 
hands, hut, nevertheless, we can safely say that a few years 
after Noman’s ascending the throne, or a short, very short, time 
after his death, there broke out a war among the five kings 
of Syria. The holy Scriptures inform us that the efieots of this 

and -wboaa antiquity attracts the attention and enrioeity of OTOry traveller, are 
reported to have been conetrueted hy Shaddad. In addition to the rqins already 
mentioned there have hoen diecoveied many others -which testify m the anviqnity 
of the edifices themselves and that of their louader. 
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war were felt even in Arabia itself, inasmuch ns they state that 
" Chedorlaomer and the hinge that were with him, smote .... 
the Horites in their mount Seir o, unto El-paran 
which is by the wilderness, and they returned and eatno to En- 
mishpat, which is Kadesh” (Gen. xiv. 6, 6, 7). That the 
invaders must have come down from the North of Kadesh 
appears evident, because the Seir mountains themselves lie 
northward of that place ; and that they penetrated far soxrthward 
of Kadesh into Paran, which is designated as Hedjaz, even up to 
the present time, is equally so ; for if this had not been the case, 
the assertion that the invaders returned from Faran to Kadesh 
would have no meaning whatever. Neither is it correct to 
represent them as having proceeded westward, because in that 
direction lived the Amalekites with whom these invaders fought 
after their return to Kadesh from their first expedition. 

At that time the sovereign authority of Ishmah extexvded over 
the province of Yemen and Eeljaz, and ns it was only the very 
commencement of his reigu, it is natural to suppose that his 
power was somewhat weakened by the above mentioned invasion, 
v/hence it may be concluded that, tempted by this enfeebled 
and distracted state of thi Yemenite kingdom, 8had(lad, who 
•was ever on the watch for such an opportunity, might have 
come down upon Ishmah, and, stripping him of bis sovereignly, 
usurped the chrone. For these reasons we arc induced to believe 
that Ishmah came to the throne in a.h. S091 or A.o. 1013, and 
also that Sl}addad usurped the crown a.h. 0OOS or a.c, lOlS, 
a time fully coinciding with the period usually assigned to one 
generation. 

After Shaddad,' his throne was successively occupied by his 
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tv70 brothers, Lokman ^US) and Zoo Shndud tijuii the latter 
being succeeded by his son Alharith . T7p to this time 

and long after it, there were two independent kingdoms, that 
of Yemen and the other of Hazramout. One Alharith 
(Jijljll, sumamed the Conqueror, having united these two king- 
doms under one sovereignty, several historians have, therefore, 
mistaken this Alharith of Yemen, for the former one, and have 
mentioned him as having effected the union of the two kingdoms; 
the consequence of this mistake being that the names of those 
kings who reigned between the two Alhariths have been omitted 
by almost every historian, and have thus been lost ; so that, takmg 
into consideration the time elapsed, the kings whose names are 
known will be found too few. Hamza Isphehanee‘^jl^t 
says in his history, that Alharith the Conqueror was not the 
son and successor of Zoo Shndud, but one of the dynasty of 
Hazramout. It is a matter of regret that this author does not 
also enummerate the kings whose names have been lost ; but 
his mentioning the fact that fifteen generations elapsed between 
Hymiar and Alharith the Conqueror, enables us to fix the time 
accurately. 

If wo rely upon tho above author’s atatement, we are led to 
conclude that after Alharith, the son of Sbudud, there must have 
lived seven or eight kings before the time of Alharith the 
Conqueror. 

Alharith the Conqueror was the son of Eais, the son of 
Saifee, the sou of Saha the younger, one of the descendants 
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of Hymiar, and he succeeded, as before said, in uniting the two 
hingdonas of Yemen and nnzramont, on which account he 
received the title of fiaish or Tubba I. Jjll! jyl.' 

After him the throne was ancccasivcly occupied by Saab 
, Bumamed Zool Enmain ; Abraha, surimmcd 

Eool-manar jLJjl j lUb^l and Ifreequs |,/uiuyl ; Amar, surnamed 
Zool-aaaar JUlj . 

During the reign of the last mentioned sovereign, the king- 
dom was invaded by Shurbabeel who, after fighting 

many bloody battles, defeated the reigning monarch, and seized 
upon the government. Shurhabeel was succeeded by his son 
Alhadhad , who was himself succeeded by Belkccs itiL* 
a queen who, after reigning twenty years, married 
Solomon, king of the Jews. Tho end of this queen’s roign is 
correctly known through the Scriptures, and occurred A.sr. 3000 
OP A.o. 1005, BO that according to tho natural course of genera- 
tions, Albarith the Conqueror and Saab Zool Kaniain must 
have flourished cither at tho close of the SBth or tho cominenco- 
ment of the 29th century a.m., or a.c. 1200. 

Ib^-i-Saeed-i Maghrabec® -a-**- relates that Ibn-i- 
Abhas having been asked concerning tho Zool Karnain men- 
tioned in the Holy Koran, answered that he was Saab of tlio 
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Ilymiarite dynasty. On this authority, Abulfeda states that it 
was this Zool Karnain \rho is mentioned in 4.he Holy Koran, 
and not Alexander the Great. 

An important undertaking, that is, the building of Sud‘ Jwi, 
or an immense wall, was completed in the reign of this Zool 
Karnain. The history of the Yemenite kings informs us that 
this wall was begun by Saba the Great, continued by his son 
and successor Hymiar, and finished by Zool Karnain, and that it 
stood between two mountains, the one called Mareb, and the 
other Ablack.’ 

After Belkees, her cousin Malik, sumamed Hashir-on-naam 
(AiSU, came to the throne, and was succeeded by his 
son Shimar-i-Burash who was in his turn succeeded 

by his son Abu Malik . The domains of this prince 
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wero' invaded by Imran one of the dyimaly of Uzd, 

who defeated the reigning king and seized I ho throne, thus trans- 
ferring the regal power from the honac of Ihuii Ilyiniiir to that 
of Bari Kalilau. Imran was aneoeoded by his brother Aman, 
Bumaraed Mazeekiah 

Alakraii tlie son of Ahn Malik, having recovered the 

dominions of his father, the crown came, for the second time, 
into the power of the Ilyiniar dynasty. 

After him, his son Zoohabshan j j eamc to the throne, 

and after him, his brother Tnhba thn Great jS\ ascended the 

it and was succeeded by his son Kaleekurb , after whom 

came bis son Abu Kurub Asad or Tubba II. 

kjjl ^ , Uassan the son of Tubba II. next came to the 
throne; he was succeeded by bis brother Amar-zool Aavad 
who was snccoodod by his sou Abd-i-Kalal JK 
Tnbba III. ^^1 son of Ttassan, snatched tUo r(!in8 6f 
government fi'om the hands of the reigning monarch, and was 
succeeded by his nephew llarilli tc.^U- , the son of Amar. 

All historians agi'oethat llarith embraced the Jewish religion. 
He was succeeded by Mnrsad son of Kalul, and uftor him, 
Vakiyah Mursad’s son, came to tho throno. 
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The period in which those kings roigned can be somewhat 
accurately ascertained from the circumstance of Harith, the son 
of Amar, embracing Judaism. It appeals that wher 4 Nebuchad- 
nezzar conquered Palestine, destroyed Jemsalem, and carried 
Daniel and his friends captives to Babylon, some Jews fled to 
Yemen, At this time Jeremiah and Daniel wore prophets, and it 
seems highly probable, therefore, of its having been through the 
instrumentality of these fugitive Jews that Alharith acknow- 
ledged the unity of the Godhead. It may, therefore, we think, 
be accepted as a fact that Alharith and Vakiyah reigned about 
this time, namely, a.m. 3400 or a.o. 604. This computation 
will be found the more worthy of credit, if the natural course of 
generations be taken into consideration, because we have stated 
above that Malik-Nashiron-naam ascended the throne a.m. 3001. 
Between Malik and Vakiyah eleven other kings held way, the 
aggregate of whose reigns may reasonably be supposed to be that 
of 400 years. 

After Vakiyah, six more kings of the Hymiar dynasty came to 
tho throne, namely, Abraha,* son of Sabbah 
Sahban, son of Mohrith Tubba 

; Zoo-Shanatir yliA j J ; Zoo-Navas, sumamed 
Zoo-Akhdood o^Asi-l jS j6; and Zoo-Jadan jj. 
As the family line of these kings is not clearly ascertained, we 
have not ventured to insert their names in our genealogical table 
of the Arabul Aribah, but have been contented with making some 
mention of them in a note. The precise period when they 
reigned can be ascertained. Zoo-nawas was a fanatical Jew 
who used to burn alive the followers of every other creed. There 
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is g'ood reason for concluding Ibal. this was the same period as 
that when Artaxerxes Ochus sent into llyrcnnia several Jews 
whom he had taken prisoners in Egypt, for their country adjoined 
Egypt, and as tlie aforesaid king was himself a Jew, his power also 
received a severe blow, by being deprived of his kingdom by the 
Africans, who thenceforth became the dominant people ; therefore 
this period appears to be, in every respect, the last belonging to 
this dynasty, This period is that of A.u. SOSO or a.o. SS4.' 

Prom this data, up to the birth of our Prophet, there are 
altogether 9S0 years, during which period reigned the African 
people, called Arbaat-i-IIabshah Jmmo- hUjl, as well as some 
of the Arabul Mustaaribah and the Abrnhas <u^l. 

Oriental historians liavo fallen into error by supposing that the 
Arbaat-i-Hahshah and the Abrahas were only two individuals, 
and having stated in consequence of this mistake that there wore 
only two kings. The Arbaat-MIabahnli and Abrahas were family 
names, and wore respectively used as pronomens for all tho kings 
of these dynasties. 

Of the Ahraha house, one was railed Ashriim, Die Abraha 
JJll (-jo-U 1^1 who invaded Mocoh a h. 4570, or 
A.D. 570. He took with him a great luiinberof cdojdiants for 
tho purpose of razing tho temple of Mecca to Iho ground. After 
him his son Musroede tho Abralui ascended the 

throne, but was deprived of his kingdom by Saif tho llyraiarite 
(irf was much aided 
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by the Kysra Nowsherwan of Persia. After this, the supremacy 
of the Abraha dynasty became extinct. 

Saif being the son of Zee Yazan, of the royal family of 
Hymiar, naturally considered himself as the rightful heir of the 
kingdom of Yemen. At first, he applied for assistance to the 
then reigning Emperor of Borne, and remained in that city for 
ten years urging his suit, but his hopes being disappointed, he 
left it and repaired to Kysra Nowsherwan, 'vrhom he entreated 
to assist him. 

This monarch, acceding to his wish, famished him with a 
large army, which defeated his rival, put an end to the Abraha 
dynasty, and reseated Saif on the throne. 

He fixed his abode in the royal palace of Ghamdam 
and gave himself up to licentious and dissolute living. The 
poets of his time highly eulogised this monarch, and as some 
historical facts are to he found in their verses, we shall here 
make a tew quotations from them. 

(jwUll H 

Ad homines oave acoodos, nisi quo modo aoooBsit Dhu-Jazaui filius, 
quondo more ingressus est, hostibus suis pemioiem ut strueret. 

ULi SOC.C uuiSlA ixSj 

Heraolius quidemadiit, sedibns patriis ; reliotis sed ah eo auxiliuin 
non. tulit quod fiegitavit. 

Annis deoem elapsis ad Oosroem se oontulit, nihil animam suam vel 
divitias ourans. 

Sioque tandem filios ingenuorum adduzit, quibus ipse preaerat, 
qui monies videhantui esse teiEs dorso insidentes. 

(JimUI ^ ^ I * . — .a < t ^ 

Fortes, meheiole, strenuique jayenes erant, quortun, siniiles &ustra 
inter homines quaesieris. 
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I ^ ^ ** -* l\m)\ ■■ i»» l i I I 

Splendid^ prinoipos, proovalontPB, eqnitcH, leonoa <pil, duni oatuli 
adhuo erant, in sylviu ot Boltibne sunt odncati. 

■r 

S cLSu^ tLxJx Li* 

Itaque caput diadomato cinciue, onbito mnixus, in oolsa Ghamdani 
area, quam sedem tibi elegisti, favento furtuna, gouio indnlgoas. 


HI j A i.V .«) \i3Ui ^Uj ^ V^i3gi 

Haae sunt fortium gaudia, non. vero duo laotis pooula, quss aqua 
oommixta, mox in urinam resoluta difflnunt. 


Saif' waB asBasBinated by some of bis African courtiers, after 
wbicb Kyara Nowsherwan annexed this province to bis own 
dominionB, governing it by a satrap ; tbe last of these governors 
was named Bazan jb, and embraced tbe Mohammedan faith. 

Among the Arabul Aribah, tbe house of Kabtan also acquired 
great power and renown, and founded a mighty kingdom in the 
province of Ilyarah-4^.* 

The first king of this house was Mali/c Ci3U , son of Fahm, 
after whom the throne was occupied by his brother Amar ^^ , 

Next came to the crown, Josavmah <Uj j<»-, tho son of Malik, 
who was an energetic but ambitious prince, and who, after 
succosafully consolidating his power, extended bis dominions as 
far as the banks of the Euplirates on one side, and on the other 


3 j itT'* 

tJbfcc 

* llXsil J |»L.) J 

1*^ ' • • 1*4* Jjl * 

* A.*jAs»- <Ur^i ^ ,^4JS x^i XJuu tisl.* 

* ttxill jj! * 1^^**“* ^ J . . . (J^L« 
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up to tlie frontiers of Syria. In tbe latter course of his progress 
he was opposed by the Amalekites, whom he defeated in a hot 
and bloody engagement. The sister of this prince, Bakkaeh 
is reported to ha^e married a certain Adi, a member 
of the house of Lakhm. Josaimah* was succeeded by hi8,nephew 
Amar jAc., the son of Adi, who was, in his turn, 

succeeded by his son Imra-ul-Kais 1. After 

him bis son Amar jAb. ascended the throne, who was, however, 
soon deprived of his kingdom by Atis the son of Kelam, 
one of the house of the Amalekites. After Aus one or two other 
kings of the same family ruled over the country, but their 
names are unknown. This much, however, is certain, that 
Jmrorul-Koas II. son of Amar, very soon re- 

covered the dominions lost by his brother, restoring once more 
the reins of power to his own family. He was the first who 
introduced the barbarous custom of burning men alive, on 
which account he received the opprobrious surname of Mohrik 
(one who burns men alive), and was succeeded by 
Noman , who being disgusted with the cares and turmoil 

ifSxi ^ 

j j ^ . 

. . . ^ j*>* 

^ |*11> ^ 

J uA cT? vA-i/*^ 

Ijjb uA CT* 

tiijt) lIALa ^ jlilb Jjl AiU j_5;jsr*^lj 

i:r* 3 ^ SI y,U*Jl *ij! 

aij! tjM ^ ... . jjJ jfcVJw*!! 4ijl tiSM . 

• lijjl! jjI * jja*!! UjM»Sl 
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of the world, relinquished the govemmont, after having reigned 
thirty years, and devoted himself to religion. His son, Almon- 
zar I. Jjl , wielded the royal sceptre after him, and was in 
his turn, succeeded by his son Aareai . He fought several 
great battles with the kings of the Glhassan dynasty. After him 
his brother' Almonzar IL ^15 wore the crown, being 
succeeded by Alkama Zoomailee (UAz, After him 

ImrorulrKais III. cLlU son of Noman, took the 

reins of government, and was siicceeded by his son Almonzar III. 

surnamed Maa-os-samaa *U , who was, how- 
ever, deprived of his kingdom by K-ysrarKobad, who conferred 
it upon Alharth who was of the Kondee family, and who 
embraced the religion of his benefactor. But when Eysra 
Nowsherwan came to the throne, he deprived Alharth of the 
government and restored it to Almonzar III. I.AJIS jAvil, who 
was succeeded by his son Amar who was succeeded 
by his brother Kaboos \juy}S. After him his brother, Almonzar 
IV. ascended the throne, and was succeeded by his 

son, Noman-Abu-Kahoos who became a Christian, 

and was slain in a celebrated battle with the Persians in the reign 
of Eysra Purwais. Ayas son of Eabeesa, of the Tay 
dynasty, next ascended the throne. Ayas was succeeded by 
Zadooydh after whom Almonzar V. ^AiJl, son 

^ SSzJ ^ Jiaj lUiiifi XiiM 

u)i sA*j (£^Li ^ . . . uA uj^***^^ 

' ‘UmJ\ *Uj i..^ . . . 

u^SUsll j*S . . . j/tz ^ izAyt jSjCU j 

jlel j CL^Ue)! ci jijS'A.Jl oLA ^ 

* liili ^1 * S^\ *U*J\ ‘U jjji 
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of Noman, became king. He was defeafied and bad his dominions 
wrested from him by the Mohamedans, commanded by Ehalld- 
bin-i-Wahd jJj 

It is, indeed, very difficult, if not impossible, to determine 
accurately the period during which dl these kings held supreme 
sway ; but from among the latter of them, the exact period of , 
the reign of two, at least, is known to a certainty, which, if 
the natural course of generations be taken into consideration, 
affords a sufficient clue for asoertpining the reigns of some of the 
other sovereigns. 

It was in the eighth year of the reign of Amar, son of 
Almonzar, son of Maa-os-samaa, that Mohammed was born, and 
therefore this king must have ascended the throne in A..JI. 4562, 
or A.i>. 562. 

Our holy prophet received the first Revelation in the sixth 
month of the reign of Ayas, and therefore the tatter must have 
com m enced to reign in A.M. 4610, or a.d. 610. Before Amar 
ascended the throne, nineteen kings held sway, the aggregate 
of whose reigns may reasonably be presumed to amount to about 
550 years, which leads to tbo conclusion that Malik, the son 
of Fahm, the first king, ascended the throne at the commenoe- 

XyS~\ SAM ^ bycU j jAA AM ^ > 

Ajol SAM SAM Cm^Lip 

^ t 

(_jll lL^UII a\a |tJ ^ 
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meat of the 41st centary a.k., or about the time of the birth of 
Christ. 

Another kingdom was founded by the Arabul Arabahs, in the 
province of Ghassan the rulers of it being known by the 
name of Arab-nsh-Sham or the Arabs of Syria. 

Strictly speaking, however, they were a sort of proconsuls 
appointed by the fioman emperors, but from their assuming the 
title of king, they are treated of under that head in the history 
of Arabia. As some facts which are connected with these 
personages greatly facilitate oar investigation, we shall give a 
brief account of them, as well as of the kingdom entrusted to 
their government. 

This kingdom was founded four hundred years before the 
Islam, a date corresponding with the commencement of the 
forty-third century A.it. or the third a.i>. 

Jofnah son of Amar, was the first of this house who 

assumed the title of king. He is one of the descendants of Uzd, 
who is also connected with the house of Kalilan. The Arabs 
who dwelt in Ghassan before him were called Zajaimah 
This people resolutely opposed him for a long time, but he 
ultimately succeeded in subduing and bringing them under his 
sway. 

After him, his son Amar ascended the throne, who was 
succeeded by bis son Saalibah . For a long time afterwards 
the regal power passed successively into tbe hands of Alhunih 
Jobolah Alkarth , and Almnzar the Great 

^ ‘ 

sjju 1*^ * ' ' lLA/i j Cila . . . 

uA/« ^ 

uiX* (^ ‘ ' * j ilShf 

* IjiSl ^1 * Aul VJM 
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j Mi 1 this last sovereign being succeeded by his brother 
Noman who in hie turn was succeeded by his brother 

Jobolah Mr • After him his brother Al-Beham ascended 
the throuCj he being succeeded also by his brother Amar . 
After him reigned Jofnah son of Almonzar the 

Great. Next came his brother- Noman II._^.eSi who was 

succeeded by his nephew Noman III. ti-JU son of Amar. 
The throne was next occupied by Jobolah Mr> the soh of 
Noman III. This king was contemporaneous with Almonzar- 
maa-os-Samaa, of the Hyra dynasty, and fought several battles 

ifjit.1 gdM j-i^i Jlijull tliOl* ^ * 

SiiM il5X« ^ CJjlisil Mr sSxi LliX* 

^ jAJi |*J . , . 

SiXM 1*^ ... 

(if! juu j*j . . . tij! 

Ci^ iiiiM lI^L* ^ 

j*5 . . . Jj;ji M j»5 (^i 

U.^L« |J jAJi 4^1 tl^L« j*J itui 

(if! ^i 1*5 Uiys-I 

<ti;i cliL* j*5 M®r u;?i M 1*5 tt^i iMr 

jjJ j*£lll KJm il^L* 1*5 j*l!aS M j J t£.^i (j! 

l<*Jbj£i-i IbiJ^ j*>) ^ifir (if! j*^i«'*5i Sjst-i niiM 1*5 ... • ^l*i*r 

jjjl HAM ilXL* 1*4 (j! ir*® j**’y^i j*5 ^ 

ttji j*5 M^ (if! M^^i 

^ iillci- bi j*5->i t/j5i^ j 3 

* Ijk^i 
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against him. After him Neman IV. > the son of A1 

Seham, came to the throne, who was sncceeded by his brother 
Alharth 11. He was sncceeded by his son Noman V. 

, who was succeeded by his son Almonzar^AiJi . 
The throne was next successively occu_pied by Amar the 
brother of Aimonzar, and Hajar the brother of Amar. 
After this the throne was occupied in turn by Albarith 
the son of Hajar, Jobolah the son of Albarith, Alhmdth 
the son of Jobolah. Noman, surnamed 
Abu-Earb, the son of Albarith, A1 Eeham the uncle of 
Noman, next ascended the throne. A1 Eeham was succeeded 
successively by his three brothers, viz., Aimonzar ^ Soraheel 
and Amar Jobolah <0 l^, son of Eeham, son 
of Jobolah, next ascended the throne. After Amar his nephew 
Jobolah held sway. This Icing lived in the Khaliphate 
of Omar, and at drat embraced Mobamedanism, but afterwards 
fled to Rome and became a Christian. This family ceased to 
reign about a.m. 4G40, or a.d. 640. 

Another comparatively small and opbemcral kingdom of the 
Arabul Aribah was founded by the descendants of Kandah sx^, 
of the Eahlan dynasty. The first king of this house was Hajar 
son of Amar, who usurped a portion of the dominions 
of Hyra and founded a new kingdom. He was succeeded by 
his son Amar , who was in his turn succeeded by his son 
Alharth c.^1. He is the same person who embraced the 
religidn of Eysra Eobad, and by the assistance of the latter 
conquered the kingdom of Hyra. But upon Eysra Nowsher- 

j liXa jS^ Lili * 

* ijJill jjI * 
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waan’e restoring it to the same Almanzor, Alharith fled to Dajar-i- 
Kalb j\ij . His sons, however, for a short time continued 
ruling as kings in several places : thus Hajar^,^ reigned over 
Bani Asad ; Shraheel over Bakr-ibn-Wail 

JjIj Jj ; Madee-Kurab over Kais Ailan 

; Snlmah <uL over Tughlnb and Nomar jAj j 

After Eajar, who was killed, his son Imra-ool-Kais, again 
brought the Bani Asad under his sway. This lmra*ool-Eais 
was a celebrated Arabian poet, who, when Monaar-maa-os-Samaa 
was replaced upon the throne of his kingdom, concealed himself 
through fear. All these kings reigned between the forty-fifth 
and forty-sixth centuries a.m., or between the fifth and sixth 
centuries a.d. 

Another kingdom was established in Hedjaz. When the 
kingdoms of Yemen and Hyra became weakened by internal 
disturbances, the descendants of Yarab or Jorham founded a new 
and independent one in Hedjaz. According to Abulfeda, the 
first monarch of this kingdom was Jorham ^js^, whose brother 
Yarab ruled in Yemen. But this is a mistake, arising from that 
author’s thinking that Yarab and Jorham were two distinct 
individuals. This, however, is not so, because these belonged 
only to one and the same person, who reigned both over Yemen 
and Hedjaz. The same historian mentions the names of the 
following persons, and states that they occupied the throne in 
regular succession: Yaleel Jorsham ji-t/r ofYaleel; 

^Jo\^ ^ yjJ jJmJ II^\ j*4 Aij| ^ 

* liAsJl * ijolfl/l jjMt yjJ 
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Abd-ul-Madau son of Jorsbam; Thalibali son 

of Abd'ul-Madan ; Abd-ul-Maseeb son of Thalibab ; 

Mozaz i^Uu, son of Abd-nl-Maseeb ; Amar jjAs. , son of 
Mozaz; Albartb (.1^1, brother of Moza^; Amar son 
of Albartb; Busbr jjHj, son of Albartb; Mozaz son 

of Amar, son of Mozaz. 

If it were Abnlfeda’s opinion that these kings flourished before 
Isbmael, the son of Abraham, he was entirely mistaken, because 
the name Abd-ul-Maseeh undoubtedly proves him to have been a 
Christian, and therefore he could not possibly have lived before, 
or have been contemporary with, Isbmael. We do not, in the 
least hesitate to assert that this kingdom was founded while the 
weak and tottering kingdoms of Yemen, Hyra, and Kandah 
were on the decline, and therefore we are certain that its kings 
must have flourished between the forty-fifth and forty-eixth 
centuries a.m., or the fifth and sixth centuries A.n. 

It would also appear that Amar , son of Lnhee, reigned 
over this same kingdom a.m. 4S10, or at the commencement of 
the third century a.d. Abulfeda says that this was the person 
who introduced the worship of idols among the Arabs, placing 
three images in the E-aaba, viz., Haval Jyo on the top of the 
temple, Asaf uiU, and I^aila . 

Like the other Arabnl Aribah who settled in Hedjaz, and 
afterwards became kings thereof, Zohair^Aj, son of Johab also 
assumed the royal title. i This was at the time when Abraha 
Ashram invaded Mecca, because ihe former is reported to have 
accompanied the latter in his enterprise, and therefore the period 
of his reign can be easily ascertained to have been the latter part 
of the forty-sixth century a.m., or the sixth century a.d. The 
most importaut event of his reign was that he entirely destroyed 
« 

jyK j . . . J-A yjJ VW ^ 
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the Baai Ghaftoa and the eaered temple ereeted by the latter, in 
the fond hope that it might rival the Eaaba in eanetity..' 

rt being almost impossible to give a genealogical table of the 
whole tribe of Arabnl Aribah, we have therefore described those 
only whom we have mentioned in oar work. 

Almost all the Arabnl Aribah whom we have fully described 
above belong to the BaniJorham stock. Their descendants, 
however, in the course of time, separated into varions tribes, the 
most important of whom we now proceed to enumerate. For 
these particulars we have availed ourselves of Abnlfeda IJiili jjl 
and Moarif Ibn-i-Eotaiba : 


1. Tarab or Jorham = Bano Joiham 1^ . 

2. Abdol-shams, son of Tashbab = Bano Saba lju. 

3. Hymiar, son of Saba = Bano Hymiar lyu. 

4. Eablnn, aon of Saba = Bano Kablan ljU . 

5. Ashai, son of Saba = Asharee . 

6. Anmar, son of Saba = Bano Aninar . 

7. Aamilah, aon of Saba = Aamilee 

8. Adi, son of Anmar, aon of Saba = Bono Adi lyj . 

9. Lakhm, son of Adi = Lakbmee 

10. Jozam, aon of Adi = Bano Jozam . 

11. Hadaa, aon of Lakhm = Bano Bhdaa \ju. 

12. Ghanam, son of Lakhm = Bano Ghanam ^ \yj . 

18. Bano-al-dar, son of Hani of Lakham = Baree 

14. Ghatfan, son of Heram, son of JozBm=BBno Ghat&n lyj. 

The following are the descendants of Bano Ghathm: 

15. Bano ITadlsh dlLai lju ; 16. Bano Ahnaf ljU ; 17. Bano 

Babeeb lyj ; 18. Bano TTadalah ; 19. Bano 

Kafaaah AjIaI lyj ; 20. Bano Zalee lyj ; 21. Bano Aizah 
xjAc ljU ; 22. Bano Shabrah lyj ; 23. Bano Abdallah 
1^; 24. Bano Shazrah 25. Bano Bolaim 
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2®* Batio- Bqalah lyj ; 27. Bano Ghanam 
j*vi j 28. Bano Balah <)US\ . 

29. Saad, son of Malik, aon of Heratti = Bano Saad Jue-i 
■30. 'Wail, son of Malik =* Bano 'Wail Jjlj lyo. 

Tha followuig are the deeeendante of Bano Band : 

31. Bano Auf lyj; 82. Bano Aizah iJuU (yj ; 33. Bano 

Puhairah lyj; 34, Bano Sahhah tyj ; 35. Bano 

Akhnus lyo ; 36. Bano Haio tyj. 

87. Hiahnm, son of Jozam = Miahmee ^ 4f* >- , 

38. Matamah, eon of Tozam = Bano Hatamah iU.!ae.- lyj. 

The following are the deeeendania of Bano Anmar : 

39. Khosamee • 40. Bojailee ; 41. Kaaine ; 

42. Bano Ahmas ly.;. 

43. Bahman, eon of Amir, eon of Hymiar » Dahmanee 

44. Yahsab, eon of Bahman = Yahsahea . 

45. Aaealf, aon of Saad, eon of Hymlar = Salfee jL , . 

46. Aalam, eon of Sand ^ Aelamee . 

47. Boain,^Bon of Harth, son of Amar, son of Hymlar =!AIzceroain 

48. -KoZBah, eon of Malik, aon of Hymlar = Bano Kozaah dUsLaS lyj . 
The foBowing are the descendants of Kozaah : 

49. Kulb of ■\7al)ra=Bano Kalb u-K lyj ; 60. Adi of Johab = 

Bano Adi Ae lyj ; 61 , oijfon of Jobab = Bano Olaim 1 yj ; 

82. Bano Abeed lyj > 53, Bano Bufaidah » lyj ; 54, 
Bano Maear ^U, lyj ; 66. Bano Kain lyj’j 66. Bano 
Saleeh lyj ; 67. Bano Tanookh ^yj lyj • 58. Jana of 
EabbansBanoJarm lyj; 69.EaBib,Bonof Jarm = Ea8bee 
Bano Bah™ 't^ lyj; 61. Bano Balai ^ lyj; 
62.BanoMahrah lyj ; 63. Bano Azrah lyj ; 64. Bano 
Saad lyj ; 65. Bano Hozaim, AbyBBiniaa slave jJZ lyj 
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t3u*i Zinnah of Saad = Zinnee^_JiJ ; 6t. Salaman 
of 8aad= Salamamee 68. Bano Johainah 'UffSf 5 

69. Bano ffahad lyj ; 70. Attababiah 

The following are the deacendants of Attababiah : 

71. Zoo Kalaa ^ ji ; 72. Zoo Nawaa ; 73‘ Zoo Aebah 

,^je\ jti 5 74. Zoo Jadau (^>3^ jA » 76. Zoo Paieh i 

76. Zoo Yazan j J ; 77. Zoo Jowash ^*3 j 78. Bano 
Shahool 

79. "Wailah, son of Hymiar=Bano 'Wail JjIj 1^. 

80. Sakasak, aon of Wallah = Bano Sakaaak tyj, 

81. Auf, son of Hymiar = Bano Anf i_J^ lyj. 

82. Pharan, aon of Auf=Bano Pharan 

83. Tay, aon of Addad of £ahlan= Taee 

84. Ghoua, aon of Addad =Ghousee 

The following are the deacendants of Taee : 

86, Bano ITabhan \jxi ; 86. BaSb Baal J« !_yU ; 87. Hatimeo 
; 88. Bano Sambaa lyj ; 89. Bano Tameem 

90. Saur, aon of Malik, aon of Marratta of Eahlan = Sauree 

91. Eondah, aon of Sanr = lIondee 

92. Sakkoon, aon of Kondah= Sakkoonee 

93. Auaalah, aon of Babeeah, aonof Bheyar, aon of Malik ofEahlan = 

Ausalee 

94. Biamdanee 

96. Sabeeyee 

96. Wadaah 

97. Mozhaj, son of Yahabir, son of Melik of Eahlan=Baao Mozhq 

• ' I 

98. Morad, aon of Mozhaj = Moradee 

99. Baad, son of Mozhaj = Saadee, or Saad-ul-Asheerah A)t») U 
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100* JB[halid) son of Jlozhaj = Bano Bhalid 

101. Aoif flou of Mozheg = Ansee • 

102. Jofee, son of Soad= Jofee 

m 

103. Jannab, son of ^aad = Jannabee 

104. Hakam, son 8aad = Hakamee 
106, AizooUah, son of Saad = Aizee 

106. Jamal, son of Saad = Jamaloe 

107. Morran, son of Jofee =Morranee 

108. Horaim, son of Jofee =Horaimee 

109. Zobaid, eon of Saad, eon of Saad=ZobBidee 

110. Oodailab, son of Kharijah, eon of Saad = Jodailee (^.Asr* 

111. Abo EBowlan, son of Amar, son of Saad = Eihovlanoe 

112. Anam, son of Moiad, son of Mozhaj = Anamee 

113. Nakhaa, son of Jasr, son of Olab, son of Ebalid, of Mozbaj = 

Eakhaoe 

114. Eaab, son of Ainar = Bano BTar jUI Ij-J. 

116. Kaab, son of Amar = Bano Himas IjiJ. 

116. Bano Eanan u\:j 1^. 

117. A1 Azd, son of Gbons of Kablan= Azadee 

118. Mazan, son of Azad=: Maznee or Gbassanee * 

119. Dons, son of Azad = Bonsee A 

120. BEano, son of Azad = BLanvee 

121. Jo&ab, of Azad, of Mazin== Jofiiee 

122. Al-i-Anka ViinJl J I . 

128. Al-i-Mobrifc Jl* 

124. Jobalee 

126. Salaman, son of Maidaan, son of Azad= Salamanee ^^ULa. 

126. Dons, son of Od&n,of Zabian, of Azad = Bousee odsee 

127. Jozaimab, son of Malik, son of Eahm, son of Gbanam, son of 

, f 

Bons = Jozaimee 
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128. Jahzam, son of Malik =JahBzameo 

129. Solaimali, son of Malik = Solaimee • 

130. Honaali, son of MBlik=Bano Honaah ASLb IjU. 

181. Moin, son of Malik = Moinee 

132. Yahmod, of Mam= Bano Yahmad 1^. 

The following ate the descendants of Azad: 

133. Alghataieef ; 184. Bano Yashkur 135. Bano 

Jadrah iyj ; 136. Laheb of Ainir= Bano Laheb iju ; 
137. Ghamid of Amir = Ghamidee ,^0w«lc. 

The following are descendants of Abdullah, son of Azad : 

138. Easamilee ; 139. Bano Ateek tyj ; 140. Bano 

Barik \ju ; 141. Bano Auf 142. Shahran, son 

of Auf = Bano Shahrau ; 143. Taheyah, son of Bood= 

Bano Taheyah ; 144. Bano Haddad \j!J ; 145. 

Khozaee 5 146. Homniroe l^j- 4 5 147. Bano Holail 

JJL»- lyj ; 148. Bado Mostalik lyo ; 149. Bano 

Kaab (....cti!!! lyo ; 150. Bano Moleeh 151. Bano 

Adi ) 152- Bano Saad Au.) \j ^} ; 153. Aslamee 

1 54. Joshamee > 1^^' ^k^zraj, son of Saliba-tol'Anka = 

Hhazrajee ; 166* Aus, eon of BBliba-tul.Anka = Ausee 


The following are the descendants of Khazraj : 

157. Jashamee ; 158. Bano Tazeed Oojl ; 159. Ssllamee 

; 160. Bano Bayazah AeU ; 161. Bano Solim 
\yj ; 162. Bano Hoblah ; 163. Al Mawakil 

JSljolt ; 164. Bano Hajjar ; 165, Bano Saadah 


The following are the descendants of Ans ; 

166. Aehholee i 167- Zifex Jie ; 168. Bano Haritha 
a5^ls)\ !yj ; 169. Ahlikoba Ij Jjk\ ; 170. Jahjabee 5 



TA.BI. 
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itoB, 'wliioh name, being that of their forefathers, included both of 
them. We now proceed to treat of each of the above-named 
tribes, separately (Gen. xi. 28, 29 ; xix. 80-38). 

• 

] . The Ishmaelites or the Beni-Iehmael 

All historians, be they Mohammedans, or otherwise, are unani- 
mously of opinion, that the descendants of Isbmael settled in 
Arabia, and that a considerable portion of the Arabian penin- 
sula had been peopled by the progeny of the twelve sons of the 
above-named *patriarch. As it is upon the locality where they 
settled, and not as to the settlers themselves, that historians 
chiefly difier, we shall, therefore, pay particular attention to this 
point. 

In the Scriptures, the subject is mentioned in the following 
ward8« “ And Sarah saw the son of Hagar the Egyptian, which 
she had bom unto Abraham, mocking. Wherefore she said unto 
Abraham, ' Cast out this bondwoman and her son, for the son of 
this bondwoman shall not be heir with my son, even mth Isaac.’ 
And the thing was very grievous in Abraham's sight, because of 
his son. And God said unto Abraham, ' Let it not be grievous in 
thy sight because of the lad, aud because of thy bondwoman : in 
all that Sarah hath said unto thee, hearken unto her voice ; for 
in Isaac shall thy seed be called. And also of the son of the 
bondwoman will 1 make a nation, because he is thy seed.’ And 
Abraham rose up early in the morning, and took bread, and a 
bottle of water, and gave it unto Hagar, putting it on her 
shoulder, and the child, and sent her away : and she departed, 
and wandered in the wilderness of Beer-sheha. And the water 
was spent in the bottle, and she cast the child under one of the 
shrubs. And she went and sat her down over against him, a 
good way off, as it were a bowshot ; for she said, ' Let me not see 
the death of the child.’ And she sat over against him, and lift 
up her voice, and wept. And God heard the voice of the lad : 
and the angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven, and said 
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imlo her, What aileth thee, Hagar? fear not; for God hath 
heard the voice of the lad where he is. Arise, lift up the lad, 
and hold- him in thine hand ; for 1 will malm him a great nation. 
And God opened her eyes and she saw a well of water ; and she 
went, and filled the bottle with water, and gave the lad to HrinTr 
And God was with the lad ; and he grew, and dwelt in the wilder- 
ness, and became an archer. And he dwelt in the wilderness of 
Paran : and his mother took him a wife out of the land of Egypt,” 
(Gen. ixi. 9-21.) 

The Hebrew word DQD has been incorrectly translated by the 
English bottle ; for the thing meant by the sacred penman 
is a skin used in the East for carrying water, and which holds 
sufficient for several days’ consumption. Respecting the above 
circumstances there are likewise several traditions in the sacred 
literature of the Mohammedans ; and I shall hero quote the only 
two traditions recorded by Bokharee. In order that the difference 
existing between these two traditions may be clearly indicated 
and understood, they have been placed in two separate columns, 
each in juxta-position with the other. It should, however,, be 
particularly remembered that these two traditions, handed down 
to us by Bokharee, are not such as can be received as having been 
actually uttered by the Prophet, since they resemble, in every 
respect, other local ones. The fact of their having been mentioned 
by Bokharee proves nothing more than that they were indeed 
related by the persons to whom they have been attributed by the 
above author. 


TRABITIOK I. 

1. U1 Jli 

!For some reasons known only to 


TEADITIOIT n. 

1. jJjl jjli 
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Abraham and his wife Sarah, the 
former took Ishmael, his son, and 
the boy’s mother (Hagar), and left 
his oonntry4 

2. *t« j And 

they had with them a skin full of 
water. 

IshmaeVs mother drank from out 
the said skin, snokling her child. 

4. 

Upon her arriving at the 
place where Mecca now stands, 
she placed the child under a bush. 


Abraham brought ' with 
him his wife (Hagar) and his son 
(Ishmael). 


3. iMji ^ "Whom she 
(Hagar) suckled. 


4. iXXc L4i.yx«0 ^ 

,X:.c And they both placed 
the child close by the spot where 
the Eaaba now stands, under a 
bush. 

6 . ,i^\ ^Js.\ d 

^ *X>.\ 

C^Ub U.^ j3 Hear the well of 
Zamzem, near the lofty side of 
the temple — and in those days 
Mecca was uninhabited and with- 
out water— and they deposited the 
child in the above place. 

6 . jAj I.4JS J J s P T'^i i 

And Abraham placed beside them 
a bag fhll of dates. 

7. *U ‘iLi j And a skin 
fall of water. 
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8. Aljb\ 

1*1 iijuj \i Then Abra- 
ham rehimed to come back to his 
wife, and the mother of Ishmael 
followed him. 

9. •TjiS’ljiij U1 Until she 
reached l^eda. 

10. i^jjb^l \i i>i\j j ij'o Ij 

And she called out, 
" 0 Abraham, with whom leavest 
thou me f" 


13. rtUl ^^1 Jlj He answered 
“With God.’’ 

13. Mj She 

replied, “ I am satisfied with my 
God.” 


ISliai.* j*s*l/^l j*J 
J-aA-jl 1*1 Then returned Abra- 
ham, and Ishmael’s mother ran 
after him 


^ (Ji} V. 

jij j And said, “Abra- 
ham, whither goest thou, and 
wherefore leuTest thou me heref 

11* \j^ ^^>^1 i^'^lj'l 

a) ut-Jlu j ^^M^l <Uj 

as^Ui lyJl ijuidjll J*>- j I;!/* 

lii^ ul^l <0J1 <d “ In this wilder- 
ness, where there is no one to pity 
me, neither is there anything to 
eat?” This she repeated several 
times, but Abrdham hearkened not 
unto her. Then she asked him, 
“ Has God commanded thee to do 
this?” 

12. |**j JIj HoanBwered,“Yos.” 


13. Uams.'!) ^oiil i-u.-lls “Then,” 
said she, " God will cause no harm 
to come unto me.” 
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14. JlS rhea she ra- 

tumed 


16 . C_^iU 

1_^ J'V. J 
'U!! and commenced drinking out 
of the skin, and suckled her infant 
nnljl the water was consumed. 


14. ^ Thereupon she 
returned back. 

15. Ijl ^ 

^ Init lH ^ 

t^j JUi tiSi 

(V®^' 

And Abraham went away, 
and when he reached Saneoa, he 
could not see those he had left 
behind him. Then ha turned 
towards Mecca, and prayed thus : 
“ 0 Lord, I hare caused some of 
my offspring to settle in an un- 
ftnitful valley, near thy holy 
house ; 0 Lord, that they may be 
constant in prayer. Grant, there- 
fore, that the hearts of some men 
may be affected with kindness 
towards them; and do thou be- 
stow on them all sorts of fruits, 
that they may give thanks.” 

16. 1*1 

*UlJ 1 U diAJ cil And 
the mother of Ishmael began to 
Buckle her child, and to drink 


f 
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water ont of fhe skin until it was 
emptied. 


:) } 


4 * , 


17. j j L**-.<*ilaf. 

^ ^laij <j: < V» s- 

Jai2 i^\ ^ ut-.iiU3j U 

And she and her son felt 
thirsty, and when she saw that 
her child was sufFering from thirst, 
she conld not bear to see it in such 
a plight, and retired. 


18. eJU 

Jli 

And die thought that if she went 
and looked around, she might, 
perhaps, see some one; and she 
went. 

19. J aijoii UJ\ tJ:J.ViT.aa 

Ja izjjdj She aS' 

cended Honnt Safa, and looked 
around to see whether or not there 
was any one in sight; 


19. 

^ iJx. UUv*U3 y^5l\ 

Ja JaiJ U^J^MUdl 

^ ji' jjAlita.) 

U.al\ and reached the mountain of 
Safa, that was near, and ascending 
it, looked at the plain, in the hope 
of seeing some one ; hut, not per- 
ceiving any one, she came do3fn 
from the mountain. 

20 . 


Uii 
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Uslya! j ClJxi j jO lJ^ U^-<Mj 

then hastily returning through ^ 
the wilderness, she aaoended the _ ' ^ 

mountain of Marva. ^ 

uUv«lAi 'When she reached 
the desert, she girded up her loins, 
and ran as one mad, until she 
crossed the desert, and ascended 
Hount Harra, 


22. CjJaii uiJlj ^ 

aSW- ^tb CL^Vi'nS 
liyMJU In jSJ |Jj CUj<JJ ^jjwJ 

uiJUi 

(jwsef' ^ iZjJiaj j iZiJluj lidit 

Then she said, “l must 
now go and see how my child is 
and she went and saw that he was 
at the point of death, hut not 
being able to compose her mind, 
she said, *' If I go and look around, 
peradrenture I may see some one.” 
And accordingly she ascended the 
mountain of Safa, but could decory 


21. i^Ls 1 

1 Jt>-1 jj but she could not see any 
one. 


no one. 
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23. And this 

ehe repeated seven ^es,' 


i 


2S. CJ'Jaui ^ 

CJyu 1 jU Ja 3 L She tlien 

said, " It will be better for me 'to 
go and see my child.” But she 
snddenl; heard a voice. 


i7. 

jfS. And she replied, “ Kindly 
assist me, if you have any com- 
passion,” 

28. ys ^oU The angel 
was Gabriel. 

29. Jits' j JVw (JVS 


23. U'.Jnsi 
She repeated the same seven times. 

24. J13 (j«U J13 

U.y^ (Jliy! It is related by Ibn 
Abbas that the prophet said that 
this was the origin of the custom 
of true believers running between 
these mountains during the Haj. 

26. Sji^l Uii 

And when she as- 
cended tho Marva mountain, she 
hoard a voioo. 

26. ^ J) <!U7 uiJliu 

ur-<aAMa\ u^liLs 
She was startled thereat, and upon 
hearing it again, she said,** Where- 
fore oallest thou on me ? ” 

27 . 

** assist me if thou oanst,” 

28. jy* i^xs uL^Lilb ^ loti 

She then saw on a^el 
near tho Zcmzcm. 

29. <t»-bjxr Jb 'j\ (Ubu iJImJ 
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*lLl 

Ul^Jb Jk 5 

ji^ The narrator of the tradi- 
tion, stamping the earth with his 
foot, said, this was exactly what 
the angel did, and that water 
issued from the spot; and she 
began to widen the hole. 


31. jk-iUll jjl Jliii JU 

It is related by Ibn Abbas, 
that the prophet said that had 
she (Hagar) allowed the water to 
remain in its former state, the 
water would then have continued 
issuing forth for eyor. 


82. JlS 

y^\ * J'^ 3 

*\^ Sho used to drink that water 
and suckle her child. 


LS-Jjfcs^ 'Ull 

tACjs lb j B!e(the angel) 

made a hollow place, either by hie 
foot or with his wing, and the 
water issued forth; and the mother 
of Ishmael commenoid widening it. 

80 . *U 1 \ C--A*s»- j 

(_j^ L« liM jjU ys j l^Uui 
SheflUedthe skin with water, which 
came out of it as from a fountain. 

U«V® 

^Is ^ ^ 

^y*j LiUuW *1*1 1 |JJ 

\Le Itis relatedby Ibn Abbas 
that the prophet said, ''May God 
bless the mother of Ishmael, had 
she left the Zemzem as it was, or 
had she not filled her skin with 
water, then the Zemzem would 
always hare remained an over- 
flowing fountain.” 

82. * UU.X<e^\ j JU 

* (Jl-JAsh 

* ‘UJ si Then she drank the 
water, and suckled her child. 
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Our reaBon for asserting that these traditions ought not to be 
received as having been related by the Prophet, but merely as 
local ones, is, that both of them are narrated by Ibn Abbas, vrho 
told them to Saecd, son of Jobair, who, in his turn, related them 
to other persons. Ibn Abbas, however, does not tell us whence 
he obtained these traditions. Now, as it is probablo that he 
might have heard them from some one else, and not from the 
Prophet— therefore, it cannot be positively asserted that they 
were uttered by the Prophet himself. 

There are in these traditions two passages (S4 and 31), which 
primd fade might appear to have been actually related by the 
Prophet himself; but this is far from being the case, inasmuch 
as these two passages are only parts of another tradition, which 
(by way of quotation) have been introduced by traditionists 
among those given above. 

Another circumstance which throws suspicion upon the authen- 
ticity of these traditions is that the narrator quotes from the 
Holy Koran a passage containing the following prayer of Abra- 
ham : " 0 Lord ! I have caused some of my offspring to settle 
in an unfruitful valley, near thy holy house.” Now, by the 
words “1 have caused,” it has been erroneously understood by the 
traditionist that Abraham himself caused Ids wife and son to 
settle there, and that it was on this occasion that he visited the 
holy Mecca— a conclusion not deduced from any tradition, but 
which appears to have been the guesswork, of the traditionist’s 
owu imagination, '^iie real fact, however, is that it was not on 
this occasion that Abraham offered up this prayer, but when he 
revisited his son, and erected the temple of the Kaaba ; which 
will he, moreover, clear from the following words of the prayer 
itself, " near thy holy house.” In the above traditions facts that 
really happened on different occasions are represented to have 
occurred at one and the same time. The time, therefore, of the 
conversation, which in both these traditions is related as having 
taken place between Abraham and Hagar, appears to have been 
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when the former left the latter in tho 'wilderness of Beer-Sheha, 
whence it is evident that the prayer must have been offered on 
the occasion of the erection of the Eaaba. 

No mention is mode in the Holy Koran of the age of Ishmael 
when he was cast out by his father ; so that, even were the tra- 
ditions in Bokharee proved to be doubtful, it would not in the 
least degree disparage our religion, because we do net believe in 
those traditions as if they were revelations, but regard them 
merely as local ones. The difiicnlty arises ftrom the great differ- 
ence in the various traditions given by the Scriptures of Ishmacl’s 
age. From Gen. zxi. 14-21, it would appear that Ishmael was 
but a child when expelled by Ms father, but other passages show 
him to have been sixteen years of age (see p. 10, note). We are, 
therefore, at a loss how to reconcile these passages. The opinions 
of the Sev. Mr. Forster and others upon this subject we shall 
show in a note.' 

“ And Abraham rose up early in the morning, and took bread, 
and a bottle of water, and gave it unto Hagar, putting it on her 
shoulder,' and the child, and sent her away : and she departed, 
and wandered in the wilderness of Beer-sheba” (Gen. xxi. 14). 


1 “ The inteiait of the eceno is painfiillv heightened if ire reflect on the age cf 
Ishmael. The boy, no longer a child, iras noir, at least, in bis fifteenth year, but 
reduced by Buffering to tbe belplesanesa of cbildbood. In thia slate bia poor 
motber appears to haTO borne him in her arms, until her atrength also ailed ; 'and 
abe coat the child under one of the sbm1».’ The jnecise age of lahm el ia eaaUy 
aaoertained. He -was thirteen irben oiroumoiaod. Isaac -waa not bom until the 
foUoiring year, and bad been ireoned before Hagar and her eon irere aont into tbe 
irUdemsas." — I'oiBter'a Eiat Geog. p. 176, 

* Many biUioal critios, and among them Jerome, Le Olerc, and BosenmuUer, 
consider that as Inhmael iraa now seyenteen years old, be oonld not have been 
placed on Hagar's aboulder, as tbe Hebrew text seems to express. Bishop IIocbIoj, 
boweyer, baa come to the lesone of Vba inspired penman with the following onginai 
and ingenious remdrks : — 

" The Hebrew seems to expreas that tbs b(^ waa set upon bis motber’a shonldeTS, 
as well aa the broad and water. So the LXX. understand it ; and the eipreaion of 
'easting the ohQd nnder tbe shrubs,’ in yer, 16, confirms this interpietalion. 
Ishmael was not lees than fourteen when Isaac was bom. At this lime, therefore, 
be must have been, at least, in bis fifteenth year. It is to he remembered that 
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The passage from the Holy Koran, " I have caused some of 
my offspring to settle in an unfruitful valley, near thy holy 
house iXxc I iiT** 

clearly shows that Ishmael settled near the spot where the 
temple of Kaaba now stands. The Hebrew word “ISIO Madbar 
and that of Arabic (^j ^ jlj Wady-i-Ghair-i-zee zaraa) 

used in the Holy Koran, have both the same signification, that of 
“ unfruitful.” 

By the names pK|) Foran ^^^1 and pNS 7'^? El Faran JjI 
—both of which are used in Genesis xxi. 21 and xiv. 6— the 
selfsame place is to be considered as indicated ; while the words 
El-Faran, and the mountains of the enclosed valley of Kaaba, 
signify one and the same place.^ 

baman life, althongh by this time mneb controolsd, still oxloadod beyond the 
dnratiem of its pTOBont longtb; and as tbo length of inronoy and of oveiy other 
stage of life most always have bomo some certain proportion to the extent of tbo 
whole, wbon men lired to 150 and oven beyond it, it may reasonably bo supposod 
that they were weak and tender at fourteen or sixteen years of age. This, we may 
oonolade, I think, from the story, to bare been tbo caso in the times of Abraham 
and his sons. And ao Josepbue thought, for ho eaye exproesly that Ishmael, at this 
time, could not go alono. But things altered muoh in the next throe gouoralions, 
for Joseph, Abrahinn's great grandson, at tbo ago of eoTontoon, took part with hia 
brethren in the feeding of their father's hooks, and at the age of thirty, interpreted 
Pharaoh’s dream, and hoaome hie prinoe’s minister." 

On the same anhject another writer obserrea as foUowe: "Ishmael, thongb called 
'a child,’ must have been sixteen or eeTentoen years of age, and was consegnsnUy 
a youth capable of being a Buppait and Bsaistanoe to his mother, as he aeon after 
proved." 

An amhlgnity in the text might have been avoided by planing the clause “putting 
on her shoulder” within a parentUeele, as it is placed by Bishop Eedeer, Stookhouee, 
and Pyle, 

^ In Hebrew the word HI eignifles Qod, and therefore it ia s matter of great im- 
portanoe to enquire why this word is used with that of Poian, The mountaine 
surrounding the temple of Kaaba, and where the Mohammedans perform the oere- 
mony of HaJ, are universally known by the appellation of Hl-al Some gram- 

marians assort that the word El-al ia singular, while othore are of opinion, that it is 
plural. The right dorivation of this word has given rise to muoh diaensaion : eomo 
writers say one thing and others another. Hone, however, have succeeded in 
explaining it satiefootorily. Our awn opinion is that it is derived from the Hebrew 
word £1, an appellation given to those monntaina wliich are more than one in 
number. The Arabs have formed ite plural Bl-al aacording to Arahlo rules. 
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Notwithstanding the perfect coincidence of the facts taken 
from the Scriptures with those from the Holy Koran, as above 
shown, there are, nevertheless, three very important questions 
which suggest themselves respecting Ishmael’s settlement. 

First. Whore did Abraham leave Ishmael and his mother after 
expelling them from his homo ? 

Secondly. Where did Ishmael and Hagar settle after their 
wanderings in the desert ? 

Thirdly. Was it in the very spot where they had rested for the 
first time, or in some other place ? 

The Holy Koran mentions nothing on. the subject, but there 
are some local traditions, and also a few Hadeeses, which treat 
of itj the latter, however, by reason of their not possessing 
sufficient authority, and from their not being traced up to the 
Frophot, are as little to be relied on as the former. The local 
traditions being deemed unworthy of credit, from their mixing 
up together occurrences that had happened on various and dif- 
ferent occasions, we do not think it necessary to dwell on the 
first question more than has been done by the Scriptures them- 
selves, which say that “ He (Abraham) sent her (Ilagar) away ; 
and she departed and wandered in the wilderness of Beer-sheba” 
(Gen. xxi. 14). 

As for the two remaining questions, although the language of 
Scripture is not very clear— since, in one place it says, " And he 
(Ishmael) grew, and dwelt in the wilderness, and became an 
archer” (Gen. xxi. 20), and in another, " He (Ishmael) dwelt in 
the wilderness of Paran” (Gen. xxi, 21), passages which wonld 
certainly lead ns to infer that Ishmael had changed' the place of 
his abode ; yet, as no Christian commentator represents him as 
having removed from one place to another, and as, moreover, 
neither the religious nor the local traditions of the Moham- 
medans in any way confirm the above, it may be safely asserted 
that Ishmael and his mother did not change the place where they 
dwelt, and that by the word tvilderness, alone, the sacred writer 
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meant the wilderness of Faran. The solving of the whole question 
depends, therefore, upon ascertaining and fixing the position of the 
said wilderness of Faran, where Ishmael is said to have settled. 

Oriental geographers mention three places as known by the 
the appellation of Faran, First, that wilderness wherein the city 
of Mecca now stands, and the mountains in its vicinity; secondly, 
those mountains and a village which are situated in Eastern 
Egypt, or Arabia Fetrsea ; and thirdly, a district in the province 
of Samarcand.' 

I am not quite sure whether any foreign historian has stated 


Hi ^ j \jyyJ 3 

3 iJiT* J tXiJjAid (JUiaI 

* cj^i Vj 3 * j Si *U«ii ijLe ^p»St 

3 Sis- 3 

* 3 iine\j^ *1* cjyilb 

The name of Farivn ie mentioned in the Old Xeetainent, irherein it is stated the 
High Qod came from Sinai, appeared in Seir, and manifeBted hisoBeU in Pharan. 

“'Bj the “monntaiiiB of Seir” is meant those of Falestino, and the words, “And 
Qod appeared in Soir,” refer to the conferring tho Gospel upon Ohrist. Fbaran 
signifies either holy Moooa itself, or the mcantnins in its Tiolnity, as ie, moraoTer, 
proved by the Old Testament ; and the words “ was manifested in Fharon,” refer to 
the reyelaiion of the Hedy Horan to Mohammed. Fharan is also the name of a 
small village in BamatcanA 

Some writers represent Fharan and Toor ae being two of the nnmerona provinces 
of Eastern Egypt. Others state that Toor ie a mountain in Eastern Egypt, having 
several villages round it, and the Fharan monntainB in Its nelghhonrhood.— 
MtnmM Ittilaa and Myamol Boldan, 

J W W JtfS 3 ^ JW |*«»1 
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that Pharan and Hedjaz, wherein holy Mecca is eitnated, are 
identical ; hut an Arabic version of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 


SI i^l^Ull ^^lajifl Acuaa ^UH ^1 j^jI 

jjI (JlS j c3V^ A' Wuj ^^1 


CT^ W^' Jjf ^ Sala^w ^ 

^ 




Pharia is an ajipollatioiL givon to thTOO looalitias. 

li To the monntaiuo of Mecca, Some authors are of opinion that all the Hedjaz 
monntains bear this name, and that they oro the mountains mentioned in that pas- 
sage of the Old Testament urhoreln the odyont of our Prophet is foretold. Ameer 
Abn Kasir, son of Mokoolah, states that Abubekr Noslr, son of Kasim, son of Eusaa, 
was oslled a Fboranoe, that is, a native of Pharan, in reference to the mountains of 
Pharan, whioh ore identical with those of Hedjaz. 

2. Abu AbdooUah, in his work on the Physical Oharacters of Egypt, mentions 
that Pharan and Toor ore two villages of Eosbom Egypt. 

Toor is an appellation given seTOTally to seven different places, one of them being 
a mountain between which and the mountains of Pharan there aiw situated several 
villages . — Mtuhtarak Yakoot-i-Ecmwee. 


^ cJ-* . . . . J>- L yS^\ Jijb j 

J • • • U3^ ^ ul^ ^ 

liy^ aII j bfljl I^jll J iJl i_.^; lijb^ 
jlaA^I Ayj * ^1 dlj| ^1 jjlaJI ^1 yLs^ ulW J 

Shareef Edreesl, when enumerating in his Kizbathe stages from Egypt to Medina 
along the coast of the Bod Sea, utatee that Joon Pharan is the name of one of them, 
adding that from Phann the passage or rood lies through Toor. 
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edited by E. Ktienen, and published at Lugduni Batavorum, 
1851j says^ in a note bare subjoined, that Fbaran and Hedjaz are 
one and the same place : <iJ CL3i,d~\ j ( jl^l) kji [J 3 

• ^ * jto/t <c«li 

It is certain, however, that no Christian writer has ever ac- 
knowledged the identity of Pharan with Hedjaz. On the con- 
trary, they all state' that— 

1, The vast and wide-spread tract of land extending from, the 
northern boundary of Beer-sheba as far as Mount Sinai, is 
known by the name of Pharan. The boundaries generally 
assigned it are Canaan on the north, and Mount Sinai on the 
south j Egypt on the west, and Mount Seir on the east. It con- 
tains many small wildernesses, which form the whole one, and 
which are distinguished by distinct and separate names, such as 
Shur, Beer-Sheba, Etham, Sinai, Sin, Zin, Edam, etc. 

S. Some have conjectured that Kadesh, where Abraham digged 
a web, which he called Beer-Sheba, is the same as Pharan. 

3. Others are of opinion that Pharan is the name of that wil- 
derness which lies on the western slope of Mount Sinai.' The 

‘ “ A name irhich Beams to lie applied in BoTlpture to the -whole of the desert 
extending from the frontiers of Judah to the borders of Sinai. At least, as wo find 
it in the south of this region bordering Sinai (Num. x, 12), and in the north bor- 
dering on Kadesh (Num. xiii. 20 ), and elsewhere, it eeeme easier to suppase that 
Paras was the name of the whole region marked by these limits, than that 
there were two oppoailo dietriots, hearing the some name. Under this view the 
diffioulty of rightly appropriating this name is obviated, seeing that all the separate 
alloeatione which difieront writers hare brought for it, meet In the somewhat exten- 
sive district which we suppose it to have embraced. The name is well-preserved in 
that of Wady Faran, a volloy of the Lower Sinai, through which lay the road sup- 
posed to have been taken by the laraelites in their march to the upper region." — 
i^tto’s Oyolopsedla of. the Bible. 

“ A wilderness to the south of Palestine, where Ishmael is said to have dwelt 
(Qen. xxi. 21), bounded on the west by Hnlol and Yelek, on the north by the 
southern hills of Judea, and on the east by the wlldemess and mountains of Kadesh. 
This is Sl-paran, or the wUdomoBS of Faran (Gen. xiv. 6). Also the ooimtry ex- 
cellent in some parts for pasture in the rainy season, where Abraham dwelt, between 
Kadesh and Shur, and through which the Hebrews came from Sinai on their way 
to Kadesh (Nnm. xii. 16, and xiii. 28), The i^demeBe of Poran might mean the 
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ruins of many edifices, time-destroyed sepulchres, minarets, etc., 
are still to he seen there. Mr. Ruper states that he discovered 
the ruins of a church which must have been built in the fifth 
century after Christ ; and he also informs us that in the fourth 
century this place was inhabited by Christians, and that a b'shop 
also resided there. 

We have not the least hesitation in admitting the autheu' 
tioity of the above statement, and in thinking that this town is 
identical with the one mentioned by Oriental historians as having 
fionrished on the eastern coast of Egypt. 

But although the first two observations do not seem to be 
corroborated by any evidence whatsoever, nevertheless we shall, 
in order that not the least doubt may remain, proceed to refute 
them. 

By way of disposing of the first of them, namely, that which 
represents Plionin as being one vast wilderness, including many 
others, such as those of Shut, Sinai, etc., we cannot do better 
than quote here a few passages from the Scriptures, since they 
plainly show that Pharan is a separate wilderness of itself, having 
nothing whatever to do with the other wildernesses around it. 

a. “ And the children of Israel took their journey out of the 
wilderness of Sinai, and the cloud rested on the wilderness of 
Paran” (Numb, x, 12). This passage, which means that the 
Israelites departed from the wilderness of Sinai, and halted in 
that of Paran, proves to demonstration that the two deserts in 
question are quite distinct and separate from each other. 

b. " And in the fourteenth year came Ohedorlaomer, and the 
kings that were with him, and smote the Replmims iu Asliteroth 
Earmain, and the Zemzeius in Ham, and the Einiius in Shaveh 
Kiriathaim, and the Horites in their Mount Seir, unto El-Paran, 


hills bouBdlng tho plain to tho east of iv, and to the south of tho vtildonicss of 
Kudesh t or tUo vrililoinoss of Kudesh ^us also rsllod tho Avlldernuss of Foran fiom 
the adjocont plain, ns it was also called that of Eadesh from tlio iountaitt of Eadesh,” 
•—The Pooplo’s Biblo Dictionary, 
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wliich is by the wilderness” (Gen. xiv. S, 6). Now it may be 
presumed that xmless the wilderness of Paran be taken to be a 
place jver oe, the above passage has no meaning. 

c. " And the Lord spake nnto Moses, saying, ' Send thou 
men that they may search the land of Canaan, which I give unto 
the children of Israel; of every tribe of their fathers shall ye 
send a man, every one a ruler among them,' And Moses, by 
the commandment of the Lord, sent them from the wilderness of 
Paian; all those men were heads of the children of Israel” 
(Numb. xiii. 1-3). 

d. “And they went and came to Moses, and to Aaron, and to all 
the congregation of the children of Israel, unto the wilderness of 
Foran, to Kadesb ; and brought back word unto them, and unto 
all the congregation, and shewed them the fruit of the land” 
(Numb. xiii. 26). 

e. “ And he said. The Lord came from Sinai, and rose up from 
Seir unto them ; he shinod forth from Mount Paran, and he 
came with ten thousands of saints ; from his right hand went 
a fiery law for them” (Dent, xxxiii, 2). 

f. “ God came from Timan, and the Holy One from Mount 
Paran. Selah. His glory covered the heavens, and the earth 
was full of his praise" (Hab. iii, 3). 

g. “ And they rose out of Midian, and came to Paran, and they 
took men with them out of Paran, and they came to Egypt, 
unto Pharaoh, king of Egypt,” etc. (1 Kings xi. 18). 

The second remark also, which asserts that Eadesh and Paran 
are identical, is proved to be erroneous by the following passages 
from the Scriptures ; — 

(a.) “And the Horites in their Mount Beir, unto El-Paran, 
which is by the wilderness. And they returned, and came to 
En-mishpat, which is Eadesh, and smote all the country of the 
Amalekites, and also the Amorites, that dwelt in Hazezon-tamar ” 
(Gen. xiv. 6, 7)- 
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It is clear that unless Eadesh and Paran be taken as two separate 
and distinct wildernesses, the passage quoted would mean nothing. 

ib.) “ And they went and came to Moses, and to Aaron, and 
to all the congregation of the children of Israel, unto the milder^ 
ness of Paran, to Kadesh; and brought back word unto them, 
and unto all the congregation, and shewed them the fruit of the 
land” (Num. xiii. 26 ). 

As we suspect the faithfulness of the English rendering of the 
italicised portion of the passage marked (&.), we herewith subjoin 
the original passage in Hebrew, with the Arabic version of it. 

- 'is - Sa 

|44 I ^ vil*ir VI V V T- 

n ir 

While this very clearly shows the defect of the English trans- 
lation, it also corroborates the correctness of our own remark. 
The true translation of it is, "unto the wilderness of Paran 
through Eadesh,” a translation that perfectly coincides with the 
Arabic version. In this case it is quite evident that Paran and 
Eadesh are the names of two distinct wildernesses. 

We have now to consider the third Paran, which is reported to 
have been situated along the western slope of Mount Sinai, a 
situation the correctness of which we neither doubt nor deny j but 
it remains for us to enquire whether this place is or is not the 
same wilderness mentioned in Gtenesis, as the place of Ishmad’s 
settlement after his wanderings in the desert of Beer-Sheba, and 
also, whether the latter really did settle there or not ; for if by 
our enquiries wo can prove that he did not, then it will also be 
proved that this Paran is not the one mentioned in Genesis. 

No local traditions exist by which it can be shown that 
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Ishmael settled in the locality under consideration, and what- 
ever reasons the Rev. Mr. Forster has adduced to support his 
view of the Bubjeot, are wholly unsupported by any evidence 
whatever. In order, however, to remove all possible doubt upon 
the subject, we shall now proceed to refute those reasons of the 
reverend gentleman. 

The author above alluded to, basing his remarks upon the 
passage, "And they dwelt from Havilah unto Shur, that is before 
Egypt, as thou goest toward Assyria” (Gen. xxv. 18), states that 
“ God’s promises were .... already accomplished .... in the 
diffusion of an Ismaelitish population ‘ from Shur to Havilah,’ or 
across the Arabian peninsula, from the border of Egypt to tbe 
mouths of the Euphrates.” 

The first mistake he makes is that of placing Havilah on 
the mouths of the Euphrates;’ while, in reality, the locality 
in question— the name of whose founder is mentioned in Gen. 
X. 29— is situated in the vicinity of Yemen, Lat. 17^ 30'' N., 
Long. 42° 86^ E. ; and that this is the true position will be more 
evident by the reader’s consulting the map of Arabia, reduced, as 
regards its geographical features, from J. Walker’s large map, 
and by referring, at tbe same time, to tbe portions of Syria -and 
Egypt, drawn by the Rev. Carteret P. Carey, M.A. 


' The Bot. Mr. Bomtor, -when treating the enljjoot of the eetlloment of Havilah, 
■aya, “ that hy the land of Havilah, doscribed in the First Book of Moaee, is intended 
the tract of Arabia adjoining the months of tbe Slupbratca, and etretohing aonth- 
ward along tbs const of the Bereian Onlf.” This he stnten on tho gi-ound — which 
we do not think worth credit—" that the principal of the Bohreln islands retains to 
this day tho original name (of Hauilah)in that of Avnl," Ho forlhor ondeavonrs to 
atrengtben his arguments hy saying that '* tho following Bpecimens will exemplify 
the various indoctions of tide namo, in the modern Arabic : Avnl or Adal, Huole or 
Hauiloh, Khan, Khatt. Haulan, Chaul, Ghaulan ; some of those words being varying 
names of tbe same place or distriot," To dedneo conclusions and to dispose of such im- 
portant questions In tho manner above noticed, is not in the least consistent with the 
established inlos of thorough and impu-tial investigation, and, therefore, not nt all 
enlUlod to eredit, Henoo our remark that the reverend writer above iiuoted is 
wrong in bis slatemont, and especially so, when we find in full the appellation in 
question in another poition of the peninsula, 
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The second mistahe is that, following in the wake of other 
Christian historians and geographers, our author places Shur in 
the west of Arabia Fe trees, wherein is situated the desert of Ethsm, 
which is decidedly wrong ; for, by the desert of Shur the sacred 
penman means the whole of that widely-spread plain, extending 
southward from Syria as far as !%ypt. 

The original Hebrew of the'above passage has the two names 
of Shur jjii and Ashur isjyi>\ only, without the word 

desert being attached to either of them ; these two names, Shur 
and Ashur, meaning, respectively, Syria and Assyria. 

It consequently becomes quite evident that the Ishmaelites 
settled in the wide tract of land extending from the northern 
frontiers of Yemen to the southern borders of Syria. This place 
now bears the name of Hedjaz, and is identical with Faran. We 
are the more justified in this our conclusion from finding that 
the tract of land we have described above lies exactly ie/bre 
JSffypt, to a traveller proceeding thence towards Assyria, an ex- 
planation which clearly proves the truth of the passage, “ that is 
before Egypt, as thou goest towards Assyria,” meaning before 
Egypt, if you were to draw a right line thence to Assyria. 

The boundaries assigned to Fharan by the Rev. Mr. Forster, 
on the authority of Dr. Wills — “ wilderness of Shur westward, 
and Mount Seir eastward ; the land of Canaan northward, and 
the Red Sea southward”— are equally erroneous. 

From St, Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, iv. 22-26,' the Rev. 
Mr. Forster concludes that Mount Sinai and Agar are one and 
the same, an assertion which must rest solely upon that author’s 
ipse dixit, unsupported as it is, so far as we know, by the 


^ “ For it is \TriUen, that Abraham had two sone, the ono bf a bondmaid, the 
other by a freewomon. But ho who was of the bondwoman woe bom after the 
flesh ; but be of the freewoman was by promise. Whioh things are an allegory i 
for these ore the two eoTonants ; the one from the Mount Sinai, which genderoth to 
bondage, which ie Agar. For thie Agar ia Mount Sinai in Arabia, aud aneworeth 
to JeruBoIem which now is, and is in bondage with her ehildren, But Jemsslom 
wbioh is aboTO is free, whi(A is the mother of ns all.” 
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autliority of any OhrisGan writer whomsoever. Wo Oriental 
historian or geographer oan he named who states that Mount 
Sinai was also called Agar, nor does the passage from the Wew 
Testament imply that Mount Sinai is the same as Agar, St. 
Paul’s real meaning is, that on this same Mount Sinai two cove- 
nants were made— one with Isaac and the other with Ishmaol, 
Hagar’s son. St. Paul, allegorically speaking, says : " This 
Agar is Mount Sinai in Arabia,” that is, this Agar (descendants 
of Hagar) tn Arabia ts the covenant made on Mount Binat also, 
md anmereth to Jerusalem “ which non is, and is m bondage 
with her children!* It will he found impossible to twist the 
above passage so as to mean that Sinai and Agar were identical. 

Upon the authority of 1 Chron. v. 9,‘ the Bev, Mr. Forster 
states that the locality eastward of (Gilead, in the direction of the 
Euphrates and the Persian Gulf, corresponds with the primitive 
seat of Ishmael. The descendants of Ishmaol, in the course oi 
time, overspread almost the whole Arabian peninsula, and some 
of his offspring, seizing the locality in question from the ab- 
origines, settled there. The passage simply shows that the 
Hagarites (descendants of Hagar) met with their defeat on the 
shores of the Persian Ghilf, a defeat which took place 800 years 
after Ishmael. Tnis passage oan hardly he strained to moan 
that this place was the same where Ishmael himself settled. 

In order to prove that Ishmael’s descendants occupied the 
whole of the space from the northern side of the Persian Gulf, 
as far as Yemen, the reverend gentleman so often named does 
his utmost to identify the names of varions places with that of 
the Sagantes. Some of these identificationB are not entitled to 
the smallest credit ; with cithers he adopts his stereotyped course 
of availing himself of the coinoidonoe of even a single letter ; while 
with others again, he does, indeed, succeed, hut upon the weakest 
and most trivial grounds. Bui what the Bev. Mr. Forster so 

' “And eastward he inhahited onto the esteriner in ot the wildemesa from the 
rirer Bnphiatee ; heeanse their cattle were multiplied in the land of Qilead." 
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laboriously, and we regret to eay so nnsaccessfally, endeavours 
to establish, we consider as wholly undeserving our attention 
wmt and this for two reasons: first, because we are also of 
opinion that the descendants of Ishmael, the twelve illustrions 
patriarchs, were not confined to the narrow tract of land aro'und 
Holy Mecca, but that, in the course of time, they spread over 
nearly the whole of the Arabian peninsula and, secondly, inas- 
much as it has no connection with our subject-^the primitive 
settlement of Ishmael himself and of his descendants, and not of 
the subsequent spreading of the latter. 

We now proceed to consider the circumstance of no mention 
whatever having been made in the Pentateuch of that Pharan 
which is situated in eastern Bgypt, on the western slope of 
Mount Sinai— a fact the more evident by taking into considera- 
tion the wanderings of the Israelites under Moses. The sacred 
historian states that upon the above people crossing the Bed Sea, 
''they went out into the wfidemess of Shur ” (Syria) (Ex. xv. 32), 

- and that when they crossed the wilderness of Sin, “ then came 
Amalek and fought with Israel in Bepbidim” (Ex. xvii. 8). 

That the Amalekites were not the aborigines of Bepbidim, hut 
those of the valley mentioned in Bum. xiv. 2fi, ie also evident 
firom the use of the word cam in the above passage. 

This much, however, should be remembered, that Bepbidim ie 
to the west of Sinai, that is, in eastern Egypt, and that this is 
the identical place where Moses caused water to issue from a 
rock, to which he gave the name of “ Massah and Meribah” 

^ 1 - ^ 1 . 1 ^ ^ 

IjiJ j idal ill loL Jq!! 

Wlien tile lelumteUtBs mnltiplied, the txnot o{ land aroimd Mecee proved uarroir 
and contraeted for them, and, oouBeqnontly, they oommencod to spread over other 
parts of the peninsula ; and -nherever they went Qod asinsted them, and they ym- 
qtushed the Amalekite^ and drove tiiezn oat of their oonatry.— Jfoor^ Urn Mitmea, 
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(Ex. xTii. 6, 7), and that, moreover, it was here that Moses 
hailt an altar and “ called the name of it, JsHOTAH-nissl” (Ex. 
xvii. IS). 

Moses now proceeded farther to the East, until he reached a 
place named the Mount of Qod, in the desert of Sinai, where he 
encamped, and where Jethro, his father-in-law, came to meet 
him (Ex. zTiii. S; ziz. S). 

There is no doubt that Jethro came from the east of Mount 
Sinai, for Midian, Of which place he was the priest, is situated 
eastward of it. 

Up to this time Moses, during his march from Egypt 'to Sinai, 
makes no mention of the name of Fharan. 

From Sinai, the match of the Israelites was in a north- 
easterly direction. Beferring to this journey, the sacred writer 
says, “The children of Israel took their journeys out of the 
wilderness, and the cloud rested in the wilderness of Paran” 
(Num. X. IS). The first halt made by Moses was at a place 
called Taherah (Num. xi. 3) ; thence he proceeded to Kihroth- 
hattaavah (Num. xi. 34) ; thence to Hazeroth (Num. xi. 35), 
from which last place he entered the wUdemess of Paran (Num. 
zii. 16). This Paran being the same one as where “ the cloud” 
is said to have “ rested,” there cannot, consequently, be the least 
doubt that the march of Moses was in a north-easterly direction, 
that is, towards Eadesh (Num. xiii. 26); and, therefore, the 
Pharan mentioned by Moses cannot have been situated tCLthe 
west of Sinai. 

It iday, therefore, be safely affirmed that the city of Pharan, 
whose ruins have been discovered and described by Mr. Buper, 
and which had not escaped the notice of Oriental writers also, 
did not exist in the time of Moses, for how was it possible that 
any city could have fiourished iu a wilderness described by the 

sacred writer to have been “ great and terrible wherein 

were fiery serpents, and scorpions, and drought, where there was 
no water" (Deut. viii. 15). 
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The above will be still further demonstrated by the observa- 
tion that the position assigned by Christian writers to the wilder- 
ness of Faran entirely depends upon the correctness of the account 
of the wanderings of the Israelites under Moses, respecting which 
circumstance opinions of the learned are as much divided as 
upon any other question whatever; a fact which will be still 
more evident on consulting the map, subjoined t5 this essay, 
wherein are marked not less than five different directions of the 
wanderings of the chosen people, as determined by five learned 
persons independently of each other. 

One of the many Arabul-aribah tribes was that called the Bani- 
Fharan, and it appears to us as probable that some of this tribe, 
in consquence of continual disputes and quarrels with the 
Temenites and other neighbouring tribes, might have proceeded 
in a north-easterly direction, and, settling to the west of Mount 
Sinai, in Eastern Egypt, founded there a city to which they gayi 0 
the name of Fharan, and that such city is the one mentioned by 
Mr. Buper and the Oriental writers. Thus much, at least, is 
certain, that it is entirely detract from the city of the same 
name spoken of in the Borlptutes. 

If the wilderness of Faran be taken as that wide-spread plain^, 
extending from Syria as far as Yemen, as is mentioned in Holy 
Writ itself, and maintained to be such not only by all the local 
traditions but also by Oriental writers— then every portion of 
Moses’ march becomes reconciled with the whole narration, an^ 
its correctness established, as will be hereafter proved. 

The whole of that extensive plain lying to the south of Syria 
is generally spoken of by the sacred writers as the land of Shun. 
In some places, 'however, it is called the “wilderness” alone 
(Ex. ziii. 18), and in others, “the great wilderness” (Dent, 
viii. 15 ) ; and in this wildemess the comparatively small deserts 
of Etham, Sin, Sinai, Zin, Eadesh, Edom, and a portion of 
Faran are included. 

Now, the only plausible objection that can be made to onr 
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above remarks is, that of our maintainiag the identity of Sbnr 
mth Syria. In Gen. xxv. 18 there are two names mentioned, 
the one being Shni and the other Ashur. But as all Christian 
writers interpret Ashur as Assyria, there can be but one reason 
only for denying Shur to be Syria, and this is that the acceptance 
of the above identification would prove favourabie to lelam, by 
eetabliabing the truth of the prophecy concerning Mohammed, in 
Deut. zxxiii. 2, and Hab. iii. 3. 

According to wbat we have above stated Paran has Eadesh on 
its northern, and the desert of Zin and the Arabian Gulf on its 
western, frontier. 

'When Moses proceeded from Sinai, the cloud rested in Paran, 
near Eadesh (Nnm. x. 12), and the Jewish legislator, passing 
through Taberah, Eibroth-hattaavab, and Hazerath, came to 
Paran, in the vicinity of Eadeeh. From this place he despatched 
messengers, who, on their way back, arrived first at Eadesh, and 
then at Varan ; and thus the entire march of Moses in Paran is 
elucidated and proved. 

We shall now consider those passages of the Scriptures which 
treat of the expulsion of Hagar and lebmael, on which subject 
the sacred historian thus expresses himself ; " And Abraham rose 
up early in the morning, and took bread and a bottle of water, 
and gave it unto Hagar, putting it on her shoulder, and the 
child, and sent her away ; and she departed, a?id mmdered in the 
rmhiismess of Beer-sheba, And the water was spent tn the bottle, 
and she cast the child under one of the shruhs” (Gen. xxi. 14, 16). 
The italicised passage does not necessarily imply that Hagar 
wandered in the wilderness of Beer-sheba only, and that the 
water consumed was the same as bad been given her by Abra- 
ham. On the contrary, we think such an interpretation to be 
incorrect ; First, because the well of Beer-sheba, which Abrabayi 
had digged near Eadesh, and in the vicinity of which he had 
himself dwelt since a long time, was a place not quite unknown 
to Hagar; and, secondly, because no snob aoaroity of water 
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could have been there, seeing that several wells, whioh'had been 
made, not by Abraham only bat also by the Philistines, were to 
be found there (Gen. xvi. 18 ). The following interpretation of 
the above passage will, we venture to think, be nearer the real 
sense of the original, and, therefore, more correct than the one 
generally advanced and adopted by Christian writers. Eagar, 
when driven from home, might naturally have bethought herself 
of repairing to a locality where she could find a refiige, and might, 
consequently, have selected for her abode that part of the 
country where the Aiabul-Aribah lived, because all around that 
place, namely Beer-sheba, dwelt nations who were quarrelsome 
and utterly devoid of pity. 

Before reaching her destination the water that she had with 
her might have been consumed, and she might have fiUed the 
skin again and again from wheresoever she could obtain water ; 
but upon her reaching the wilderness of Faran the water was 
altogether spent, nor could she, after the moat aiiigent and 
anxious search, meet with any. Her son Ishmael might, in 
consequence of extreme thirst, have become faint, exhausted, 
and near tbe point of death, and Hagar, in great anxiety and 
mental agitation, have wandered hither and thither seeking for 
water. Now in all this there is nothing but what is probable 
and natural. 

The Nomadic Arabs used to conceal, by means of reeds, every 
spring of water they could find in the desert, in order to ke^ 
them exclusively for their own -asd and henent. This custom, 
which still obtains among them, was owing to the great drought 
so common in Arabia. 

It is very probable that in those days there might have been 
some spring thus hidden by the Arabs on the very spot where 
the well of Zemzem now is, because the Hebrew word 
jfi does not exclusively mean a well, but a fountain or spring 
also: 

Hagar, therefore, in her running about from one place to 
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anothep like a mad vroman, might very possibly have discovered 
this spring, and have availed herself of it,— a ciroumslance, 
be it observed, referred to in the Scriptures in the following 
words; “And God opened her eyes and she saw a well of 
water” (Gen. xxi. 19). The Arab tradition says that an angel 
made a hollow in that place by striking it cithnr with his wing 
or his foot. 

All the aforesaid observations agree with the local tradition in 
Bokharee, already quoted above; a tradition that has always 
been received as genuine among the pre-Islamio Arabs, notwith- 
standing their being split into numberless tribes and sects, all 
hostile to one another, and each following a religion exclusively 
their own. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, we cannot regard the 
tradition in question as a false or spurious one, more especially 
when several passages from the Scriptures themselves are 
brought to bear upon and confirm it. 

Hagai began to dwell there, while, tempted by the spring of 
water, many persons of the Bani-Jorham tribe came and settled 
in its vicinity. 

The local tradition in Bokharee* informs us that Ishmael took 

^ lols ijWi * 

bf i^u 

bJ 1*1 \j Ijllu 1^^ b U !(jlj 

AJ! jW jJlS 1*^ 

yjjl jJlSi |>l>ii> jJlS Ji II Jlii |*^1^II liXJ 
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a woman to wife ; that when Abraham came to visit his son he 
disapproved of the marriage, and hinted the propriety of a 

Ui j JUa j Vi cuJIJu j ijjM\ uufliliii 

1^ Jlii *USi L^Uh 

<dll ^ Kyi Jj, JUi Jll* j><J J 

*1^ ci! aIa H Jlu ^ Jb) 

iS /*^ ^ k iJ^ ^ M i^j y;'* 

iJl JU u>' J'j* ^ 

J ^ J W. 3 ^s=ri c)*^ J** 

, *0J\ JU c-o\ CJai L« 

<1 J Li Jwrf |*ljUll j*liu Jiij 

s^j\^, * j*j}W^ L« JJD \ijj ySyu J 

* *Lj V Ljla^ 

A large congregation of the Bml-iTorham tribe, irandoring in the wiUemeBB 
around tho holy Hoooa, deBoried birds flying in it, and hence they oonoiuded ilbat 
there mnet be a spring of water in the wildemosa. On their searching after it 
tiiey really foond one, and, obtaining the permiseion of labmael’s mother, settled in 
its rioinity. It was from amongst this colony that Ishmael selooted a wife. After 
some time Abraham paid a Tislt to hie son, bnt not finding tshmael at home, he 
adred bis wife where her hnabond was, wheienpon she replied, yery coldly, that 
he was gone out in quest of prey. Abraham thereat desired her to tall Ishmael in 
hie name that he shonld change hia threehold. Yfben Ishmael retumed ehe de- 
liyered the message to him, and he immediately diroroed her, exoloiming that tho 
bint was to this effeot, Abraham royisited his son after a short time, and not 
finding him on this oooaslon, also, he again inqnired of him from his second wife. 
She yeiy politely replied that her husband was gone in the wilderness in searoh of 
jsrey, hut ehe at the some time yery ho^ltahly asked him to alight from his horse 
and partake of the meat she had prepared. Abraham blessed her. After a lapse 
of time Abraham again yisited hia son, and meeting him this time near the well of 
Zemzem, informed him that he (Abraham) was oommanded by God to erect an altar 
for His worship, and that Ishmael was ordered to assist him. The latter replied 
that we hod better at cmee begin the task. Therenpon Abraham commenced Ihe 
hoilding of the temple, while Ishmael oHisted him with necessary materials, both 
of them saying, “Lord aeospt it from us, for thou art he who heated and knoweth.” 
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divoiroe ; that Ishiuael thereupon divorced lier, taking another 
mfe from his fellow coloniets, and that this second union was 
approved of by Abraham on his second visit to his son. 

According to the local tradition Ishmael is represented to have 
taken both his wives from, the Bani-Jorham tribe, while the 
Scriptures say that he married an Egyptian woman. 

We have not the least doubt that this tradition is erroneous, in 
this case, since it would have been but natural ibr the Bani- 
■Torhamites to have, at first, hesitated to give one of their 
daughters in marriage to Ishmael, whom they regarded as an 
alien. As to his second wife, however, it is certain she belonged 
to the above tribe. 

The holy Koran says, “And when Abraham and Ishmael 
raised the foundations of the house, saying, ‘ Lord, accept it from 
us, for thou art he who heareth and kuoweth’” (ch. ii. v. ISl), 
The temple of the Eaaha was erected by Abraham and Ishmael, 
a fact which has been corroborated by every local tradition. 

According to the doctrines inculcated by the holy Koran, we 
Mohammedans implicitly believe that Ishmael, like his father, 
was selected by God, as the instrument of the Bevelation of the 
Divine Will, for preaching righteonsnesB and the unity of God 
among the people. The promise of God made with Abraham 
concerning Ishmael, in the following words of Moses— “And as 
for Ishmael, I have heard thee : Behold, I have blessed him, and 
will make him firnitful, and will multiply him exceedingly; 
twelve -.princes shall he beget, and 1 will make him a great 
nation,” (Gen. xvii. 80)— has ever since been in progress of 
accomplishment. 

Christian writers, not venturing to question this promise, per- 
tinaciously assert that it was of a merely temporal ohaxacter, 
and not a spiritual one, Although this statement is manifestly 
erroneous, yet we shall not discuss the question here, but reserve 
our reasons till onr future essay— On the pophecies rejecting 
Mohammed in the Old and New Testaments. 
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A tradiMon, ^hich is siill popular, that Abraham was com- 
maaded by God to sacrifice Ishmael and not Isaac, having no 
foundation whatever, must be deemed apocryphal. 

What the holy Koran states upon the subject is, “ And when 
they had submitted themselves to the divine will, and Abraham 
had laid his son prostrate on his face, We cried unto him, 
' Abruhamj nuw hast thou verified the vision, thus do We re- 
ward the righteous.’ Yerily this was a manifest trial, and We 
ransomed him with a noble victim” fch. xxxvii. 101-7). 

The holy Koran does not mention whether it was Isaac or 
Ishmael who was to have been offered up as a sacrifice, neither 
is there any trustworthy hadees which makes clear mention of it. 

Some Mohammedan writers maintain that it was Isaac who 
was to have been offered up as a sacrifice, while others assert 
that it was Ishmael ; a difference of opinion which is owing to 
the ambiguity of the passage of the Scriptures which mentions 
the locality where the said sacrifice was proposed to have been 
made, and which passage runs thus, " And he said, Take now 
thy son, thine only son, Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee 
into the land of Moriah j”‘ (instead of the word Moriah, the 

t « Mobiab, bittemeu of tJie Lord, or dactnne, or fear of the Lard, fbe name of 
the moontoia at Jeroaalein on which the Temple was built, and on which the 
Iloeqaa of Omar now etande. It ie generally thought to be the place where 
Abraham was ordered to sacrifloe bis only son leaao, though tbie enppositlcn le 
attended with some difflonlites. 'j'he Samaritan rersion reade the Land of Merdi, 
in Gen. xzii, 2, instead of the Land of Mmah, as in our Torsion, and tho people to 
whom Moreh belonged were satisfied that thla was the Uoreb, near Sbeohem, jost 
notioed, where Abraham hod formerly'resided, Gen. zil. 6, and that the mountain 
was Gorizim on whioh dietr temple waj built. This latter supposition is entitled to 
some oonsideration if it could he aecertained that the Samaritans hod not altered 
the text to bring the spot within their own territory. The diBtsnoe from Beeisheha 
is rather in favor of the Samaritan version, it being a good three day’s journey 
between that place and Moreh, while the distance between Beersheha and J emsalem 
ie too short, unleea some detaining oirenmstance ooourred on the road. The Ma- 
hometans maintain that the site of the tiansaetion is that on which their famona 
temple at Mecca was afterwards built, and in this, aa well as in other ciroumstanoes, 
they snhstltats Ishmael for Jsoao. It la not a Ume zemarhahle that the dews, the 
Samaritans, and the Mahometans, all claim aites of their lespeatiTe temples as 
the scene of Abraham's trial of faith."— 'Bible Oyc. vol. il. p, 240. 
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Arabic version has iha land pointed out" while the 

Arabic rendering of the Samaritan version has two translations, 
viz., " the land accepted" aJid “ ^he land We have 

pointed out to you" and offer him there for a burnt- 

offering upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of.” 
Some Mohammedan authors have taken this mysterious place, 
together with the mountains, to be Jerusalem, while others think 
that Holy Mecca is meant. To support their opinion the latter 
maintain that the Hebrew word harem (mountains) is used 
in the dual as well as the plural number, and hence they state 
that of the two celebrated mountains of Mecca, Marva and Safa, 
one was the site of the intended sacridce. 

In the fourteenth verse of the same chapter, the sacred his- 
torian says that "Abraham called the name of that place Jehovah 
Jireh, Mohammedan writers are of opinion that Arafat, a place 
near Holy Mecca, is meant. Those persons, therefore, who 
heUeve this place to be Holy Mecca, affirm that it was Ishmael 
who was to have been offered up as a sacrifice ; while others, who 
believe that Jerusalem is meant, assert that Isaac was the in- 
tended victim.* Learned Mohammedan theologians, however, 
distinctly say that Isaac, and not Ishmael, was to have been 
* 

The site of the intended aaorifioe ia mnoh disputed, some eayitig that it was laaao 
who waa comzaanded to haye been offered, Trhile others assert that it was Ishmael. 
If the appointed -viotim was offered at Meoea, then it must have undoubtedly been 
Ithmael, for Isaao never entered Hedjaz ; but if the viotim was eaorifioed in Syria, 
then, indeed, it must have been leaao, for Ishmael sever set foot on that territory, — 
Honx^ostoktib i^UuQudi* 
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offered up, as is also proved by the following hadeea : ' Mo- 
hammed'bin-Muntashir said, “ Yerily a man vowed to sacrifice 
himself, if Qod would free him from his enemies ; and he asked 
Ibni Abbas about the orders for it, who referred the matter to 
Masruc. Then the man asked Masruc, who expounded it in 
this wise : ' buy a ram, kill him, and give him in alms to the 
poor ; for verily Ishak (Isaac) the prophet was better than you, 
and he was ransomed with a ram.’” Jli Xks-* 

jSiAI j ^ ^ (Jhu) • . • 

• • • • J Lm.411 Oli Llu^ 

(^1 

Ishmael had twelve sons Nebajoth Kedar 

jlouj, Adbeel Mibsam |»Uu.*, 

Miahma ^UA/«, •^^*''7 Dumah iUjO, Massa 
Hadar jC>6-, Tema UJ, Jetur Naphish 

and Kedemah jUjuS. 

Nebajoth OjjIJ . This patriarch settled in the north-western 
portion of Arabia. The exact position given to this tribe in the 
map of the Sev. Cartery P. Gary, M.A., is between S8° and 
30° north latitude, and between 36° and 38° east longitude. 
The Rev. Mr. Forster describes them as extending “from the 
heart of Arabia Petrma eastward, far into Arabia Deserta, and 
southward, as far, at least, as to the termination of the Elamitic 
Gulf and the confines of the Hedjaz.” Strabo assigns them a 
stiU more extensive location, for he notices " two positions on 
the Arabian Gulf which plainly indicate the extension of their 
dominions in a south-western direction, as far as the latitude of 
Medina, these two positions being the town and port of Hour, 
or the white port north of Tembo, and the port of Yembo itself." 

“From this brief outline,” says the Rev. Mr. Forster, "it 
would appear that they prevailed not only in the stony desert 
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ind Arabia, but also wiihia the great prorinoes of Hedjas and 
Kedjed.” 

It is possible that, in the course of time, this tribe spread 
itself oyer the above defined extensive country, and we learn 
firom the Scriptures (Isaiah lx. 7)' that they were a dominant 
tribe. 

Kedar . This patriarch proceeded towards the south of 
the Nabathean tribe, and settled in Eedjaz. The Psalms, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, etc., “supply a cloud of witnesses to the 
national greatness and glory” of this nation. It was from out 
this nation that the grace and benignity of God were manifested 
by the advent of Mohammed, and gradually spread, and are still 
spreading their beneficial eflfects over the greater portion of the 
globe. There still exist among the Arabs and other Orientals 
innumerable traditions respecting this nation ; it wiU, however, 
suffice to mention here those only that are recognised and accepted 
as genuine ones by"the Rev. Mr. Eorster. 

The above-named author states that the “presumption thus 
afforded by Isaiah, that the tents of Kedar should be sought in 
this last quarter, receives material confirmation from another 
place of the same prophet, his description, namely, of the land 
of Kedar, which every reader, conversant with Arabian geo- 
graphy, will recognise as a most accarato delineation of the 
ffistiict of Hedjaz, including its famous cities of Mecca and 
Medina.” “ The reader who may require further marks of their 
identity is referred to the modern geography of the Hedjaz, 
where, in the neighbourhood of Yemho, the line of demarkation 
is significantly preserved to the present day in the towns of Bl- 
Khadbayre and Nabt, the regular Arabic forms of the proper 
names Kedar and Ilabajoth.” 

“ Thus far we have traced the vestiges of Kedar by the lights 

> “All tbe flooka of Eedor Bball be gatbered together nnto theo, the rams of 
Kebajotb sbaU minister nnto thee: thej aball come up vritb oooeptance on mine 
altar, and I will glorify the bouse of mj glory.” 
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of ancient geography. It remains to be seen wbat accession* of 
proof may arise from a comparison of the classical indications 
with the traditions of the Arabs. For, however questionable, in 
the opinion of European criticism, the unsapported testimony of 
Arabian tradition may be, it is plainly impossible, on the received 
laws of just reasoning, to deny the conclusiveness of its Indepen- 
,dent concurrence with history, sacred and profane. Now it was 
the immemorial tradition of the Arabs themselves that Kedar and 
his posterity originally settled in Hedjaz. From this patriarch 
the tribe of Koreiah in particular, the sovereigns of Mecca, and 
guardians of the Eaaba' always boasted their descent, and Ma- 
homet himself, in the Koran, upheld his claim to the princely 
and priestly honours of hia race, on this very ground, as an 
Ishmaelite of the stock of Kedar. A national tradition like this 
rises into historical authority, when sustained, on the one hand, 
hy those scriptural notices which place Kedar in this very 
quarter of the peninsula, and, on the other hand, by the un- 
questioned and unquestionable fact of the existence of the 
Oediei, Darrae, Kedrunitae or Kadraitee, as a people of the 
Hedjaz, in the ages of TTranius, Ptolemy, and the elder Pliny” 
(Hist. Geog. vol. i. p. 348). 

A-dbeel . No mention is made of this patriarch by the 
Oriental writers, and the Bev. Mr. Forster informs ns that he is 
but only once mentioned in the Scriptures. The same reverend 
writer states, on the authority of Josephus, that the primitive 
seat of Adbeel lay in the neighbourhood of his elder brethren ; 
but the statement of the above-named reverend historian is only 
correct thus far, being no longer entitled to credit when hia only 
means for discovering traces of this patriarch ore the identity of 
a few letters. 

Mibsam No traces can he found of this patriarch in 

th.) present geography and history of Arabia. The historian so 
often quoted, the Eev. Mr. Forster, says, " The vestiges of the 
name and race of this Ishmaelitish patriarch are fewer and more 
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faint than those of any of his brethren. The name in full is 
legible neither in the classical nor in the modem geography of 
Arabia.” 

Mishma No traces of this patriarch can he gleaned 

from Oriental histories. If it he accepted as true, as the Bev. 
Mr. Forster would persuade us to think, that the Mishma of 
Genesis and 1 Chronicles, the Masma of the Septuagint, the 
Masmaos of Josephus, Masaemanes of Ptolemy, and the Bani 
Masma of the Arabs, are all identical— then can it be pretty 
safely asserted that the primitive seat of this patriarch was in thb 
vicinity of Nedjed. 

Dumah The descendants of this patriarch first settled 

in the south of Tehama, in the neighbonrhood of Medina, but 
when his posterity multiplied, he was obliged to remove from 
that narrow locality, and fixed his abode on the spot which 
Daumat-al-Gendal now occupies.' There are many 

other spots between Syria and Medina bearing the names of this 

.... ' 

AjjiiJl y;;! Uju: J 

iJlj J 

yjias^i V. ..wj j (J'i^ hi.a > . <d 

1*^ * uT* s L^r®r 

*S yjijjull 

Damatiil Gendal. Wakedee has it Ponmatid Giendal, while Ihni Sakofee informs 
ns that it formerly formed one of the districts of UCe^na, and was named after one 
of the sons of Islunael— Douin, Doumaa, Damah, oi Coamah. Ibni Ealbee states 
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patriarch. The Eev. Mr. Forster also affirms what we have 
just observed. 

Maasa LL*. The Rev. Mr. Forster erroneously represents the 
offspring of this patriarch to have settled in Mesopotamia. Thcrfe 
is no doubt that this tribe settled in Yemen, which circumstance 
is corroborated by the preservation, of the name of Mousa in 
(P. Carey’s map, in which it is described ns situated between 
Lat. 13° and Long. 43° 80 E.), in Yemen, to the present 
day. 

This tribe seems to have primarily settled in the vicinity of 
Hedjaz, but, on account of the contractedness of that locality 
subsequently removed to Yemen, a place claiming a great su- 
periority over the first in consequence of its extreme fertility and 
exuberance. 

Eadar jSe>- or the Eadad of 1 Ohromcles. This patriarch 
took a southerly direction and settled in Iledjaz, a fact cor- 
roborated by many external as •well as internal evidences. 
Alzoboirce, a Mohammedan historian, expressly mentions Iladad 
as having been one of the many tribes of which the inhabitants 
of Arabia were composed. The existence of the town of Iladeda 
in Yemen and of the Bani Hadad of Yemen strikingly verifies 
the correctness of our statement. 

Tema U-J. Next to the first two sons of Ishmael, Toma 
ranks the most conspicuous. The primitive seat of this patriarch 
was the province of Iledjaz, but, in the course of time, his 
descendants extended over the Central Nedjed, and some of them 
along the coast of tlie Persian Gulf. When we have in view the 
corroboration of the words of Moses respecting the primitive 
settlement of the Ishmaelitish patriarchs, we should always 
bestow much consideration and research as to the locality where 

thalr 'wUeu the dosconSnnto of lahmnel excoBaiyoly multipliod in Toboma, Doumalx 
left that locality and procoodod to tlio apot wUero DouinaU is now aitoated, Abu 
Obaid mentions that the namoDoumah is given to tbs dish iota situstod in Wady 
Kom, and bettveon Medina and byria.— jl/o/a/nof iofObn. 
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each of these patriarchs settled for the first timo, and not npon 
the place -where his descendants afterwards located themselves. 

Jetw , The Rev. Mr. Forster states that there is every 
reason to believe that the primitive seat of this tribo was the 
district of Djedour, or “ South of Djebel Kassione, east of Djebel 
el Shiekh^ and west of the Hadj road.” 

Nqthi&h jjSi-ilj . Oriental historians are entirely silent as 
regards the settlement of this patriarch, but the above-named 
writer says that “the existence in Arabia Deserla of an Arab 
tribe, descended from this patriarch, is undeniably ascertained 
by the threefold testimonies of Moses, of the author of 
1 Chronicles, and of Joscplius.” 

Kedemah^ It appears that this patriarch settled in 

the vicinity of Yemen, for we recognise in Masoudee, whoso 
remarks we shall give in a note, a tribe designated the Kadman 
inhabiting the province of Yemen. The Rev. Mr. Forster is 
singularly mistaken in thinking that Kazemab on the 

Persian Gulf, and mentioned by Abulfeda, is identical with this 
Eedemali. 

After all the search we have been able to make for discovering 
the primitive seat of the descendants of Ishmael, we have come 
to the conclusion that traces of them are to be found from 
Yemen (Ilavilah) as far as Syria (Shur), corroborating, m this 
manner, the statement of Moses, “ And they dwelt from Havilah 
unto Shur, that is before Egypt, as thou goest towards Assyria” 
(Gen. XXV. 18). 

C.j3J y iSlfy J i 

Si 

Two tri-boB oro rcprcBcntcd to boTo dwelt is Tcmen, oso being dosignated Eod- 
mas snd Ibo other Rnoyal, and both of them were jointly known by tho appellation 
of Aebabi Bas, — ilorravityox ztthab iftaoudi. 
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IsLinael was born in 4094 a.m. or 1910 A.o,, and, when driven 
from homo, was sixteen years of age. Now if twenty years be 
added to the latter, it would, we think, be quite sufficient time for 
Ishmael to have been the father of twelve sons. We are, there- 
fore, safe in concluding that no son was bom to Ishmael after 
2130 A.M, or 1874 a.o. 

These twelve patriarchs acquired no great celebrity, except 
that of their having been the, fathers of twelve distinct tribes of 
Arabia, and it is owing to this very fact that these tribes did 
not split up into offsets and bronchos, but remained in a stagnant 
and quiescent state. But we find that, after the lapse of a con- 
siderable period of time, the progeny of Adnan, a descendant of 
Kedor, the son of Ishmael, branched off in various offshoots, and 
acquired renown by their exploits. 

Oriental historians unanimously state that Adnan had two 
sons. Mold ojm and Ak . Bespecting the latter personage 
the above writers simply state that he went to Yemen. The 
Adite inscriptions, however, discovered at Hassan Ghorab in 
Hazramout, clearly evince that he remained king of that country 
for a short time. These inscriptions were discovered at the place 
above-named in 1834 by the officers of the late Hon. East India 
Company’s surveying vessel, the "Palinuras." A full account 
of these inscriptions, together with fac-similes of the inscriptions 
themselves, is given in the third volume of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. The interpretation given by the 
Eev. Mr. Forster clearly shows that at that time Ak was king 
of the place. 

With the view of accurately fixing the chronology of this 
poetic inscription, the Bev. Mr. Forster says that “Ak was the 
son of Adnan; and Adnan, according to the tradition of Ma- 
homet, transmitted, through his wife, 0mm— Salma, was the 

fourth generation from Ishmael the date of the poem 

it follows must be a little, and hut a Bttle, prior to the Egyptian 
famine.” But in this the reverend centleman was again nnr- 
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ticularly mistaken, as no trustworthy authority exists proving 
that Mohammed over stated that Adnan was the fourth genera- 
tion from Ishmael. According to authentic genealogical tra- 
ditions among the Arabs, Adnan lived twenty-two generations 
prior to Mohammed. Now taking into consideration the natural 
duration of one generation, then Ak must have lived in the 89th 
century a.m. or the 2nd century A.c. 

Wailah, surnamed Eolaib, eon of Babea, one of the descendants 
of Adnan, also became king, and fought several battles with the 
Yomenites. 

Zobair, the son of Josaimah, as well as Kais, the son of the 
former, became also, in turn, kings of Hedjaz. As we have no 
indisputable authority for fixing the dates of these personages, 
we cannot do so with any amount of certainty, but we think 
that it might have been the same period when the kingdom of 
Yemen and other ones wore in decadence. 

From the descendants of Adnan sprang Mohammed, in 4570 
A.M. or 670 A.D., and acquired both temporal and spiritual 
supremacy over the whole peninsula of Arabia. 

Christian writers have written much and freely upon our 
Prophet’s genealogy, and this would he a proper place for our 
likewise toldng part in the discussion with confidence, and refiiting 
every objection that might be raised; but as we intend to dedi- 
cate ii separate essay to this subject, it would be advisable not to 
touch upon it at present. 

II. The Abrahamdes, or the Bern Keturalu 

"Then again Abraham took a wife, and her name was 
Ketirrah. And she bare him Zimi'an and Jokshan, and Medan, 
and Midian, and lehbok, and Shuah. And Joksham begat 
Sheba and Dedan. And the sons of Dedan were Asshurim, and 
Letushini, and Leummim ; and the sons of Midian ; Ephah and 
Eplicr, and Hanoch, and Abidah, and Eldaah” (Gen, xxv. 1-5). 

All these persons migrated to Arabia, and settled in the 
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country extending from the borders of Hedjaz as far as the 
Persian Gulf, and their traces are still to be found in the names 
of many places scattered all over the above defined locality. 

It was from among these Ahrahamitos that the prophet Shoaib 
was selected by God to instruct the tribes of Aiha and 
Midian in his true worship. 

We cannot, however, state, with certainty, when this prophet 
flourished. But if we take Jethro (mentioned in Bsodus xviit. 
1, 2, etc.) and Shoaih to be one and the same individual, as has 
long been supposed to be the case, then, indeed, it can be very 
accurately asserted that this prophet lived at the time when 
Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt. 

III. TAe Edomites, or progeny of Esau, 

Esau, called also Edom, took to himself three wiveB~Adah, 
Aholibaraah, and Bashemoth, daughter of Ishmael, By his first 
wife Esau had Eliphoz; Alholibamah bare him Jeush, Jaalam, 
and Eorah ; and Bashemoth gave birth to Reuel. The sons of 
Eliphaz were Teman, Omar, Zepho, and Gatam, and Eenaz, and 
Amalek ; the sons of Eeuel were Naliath, Zerah, Shammab, and 
Mizzah (Gen. xxxvi.). 

Nearly all the descendants of Esau settled in the vicinity 
of Mount Seir. Some of them fixed their abode in Arabia 
Fetrsea and along the northern &onticr of Hedjaz, but these 
latter were so few in number that some writers have, on this 
very account, asserted that Arabia was never colonized by Esau’s 
descendants. 

IV. Nahorites. 

Sir Wm. Muir says that “Uz and Buz, the sons of Nahor, 
Abraham’s brother, were the ancestors of extensive tribes to' the 
north of Arabia” (Job i. 1 ; Lament, iv. 21 ; and Jeremiah 

XXV. 20). 
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V. Jlaranites, 

Sir Win. Muir etalesHihat “ they lived more to the north 
than any other nations before specified. Their most southerly 
stations lay oast of the Dead Sea, and comprised 4he fine pasture 
lands of Ealcaa and Kerok.” 

What the Holy Scriptures state upon the subject is, “Thus 
were both the daughters (slaves)’ of Lot, with child by their 
father (master). And the firstborn bare a son, and called his 
name Moab : the same is the father of the Moabites unto this 
day. And the younger, she also bare a son, and called his 
name Ben-ammi; the same is the father of the children of 
Ammon unto this day ((3ten. six. 36-38). 

We hesitate to accept the statement of Sir Wm. Muir that 
the Ammonites did not inhabit any portion of Arabia, but re- 
mained in the north, for wo, on onr part, believe that the 
Ammonites settled along the coast of the Persian Gulf, and 
that their name still exists in that part of Omman which is to 
be found throughout the whole tract. 

If the Ammonites did not colonize Arabia, as the above author 
would lead us to think, then it is wrong to reckon them as one 
of the Arabian tribes. 

Of all the Arabul Mustaaribah, who are descended from Terah, 
the Ishmaelites only multi'plied, and, after some time, became 


' All OhristiBUB implicitly IjoUots that Lot traa guilty of iscest, a ridioulouB 
belief indeed I 'Would not snob an aseortion be irhoUy inconeietont with the eba- 
iBOtsT of piopriety and doconcy befitting a sacred writer, and equally unjust to so 
piona a personage as waa Lot ? Mobammedan divines, however, interpret the 
passage otherwise. The word Unt need in the original Hebrew radically eigniflea 
daughter, but it is also applied by tbo Jows to a female slave. It was and still is 
tbs custom tbrougbout Asia for master and the slave to address each other respect- 
irely as daughter oud father. 

It ia more reasonable, therefore, to believe that they were two female doves of 
Lot than that thoy were his daughters. 

We have disonssed this anbject elaewhere* at great length, and have thorongbly 
proved this interpretation of outs to ho undoubtedly con'oot. 


• '< Mohiisuaedan Commentary on tbo Holy Bible," put ilL, whtdi fa to.be publlsUed. 
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divided into numerouB tribes and offsets, while the rest remained 
inactive and continued stationary. 

We shall now proceed to enumerate and describe these various 
tribes and offlhoots, and it will then be seen how very difficult, 
if not absolutely impossible, it must have been for any man to 
leave his own tribe and join that of another ; and this the more, 
as in those days society was but in its crude state, when people 
set an immense value upon, and took a great pride in, the noble 
deeds and achievements of their ancestors ; when an illustrious 
descent was a subject of self-laudation, and when, the Arabs in 
particular, were so tenacious of preserving the distinction which 
existed and was sedulously maintained between the different 
tribes, and of keeping their own free from any admixture and 
alloy. 

The following is the list of those nations who, as above said, 
remained inactive, without acquiring any name exclusively 
their own 

1. Nahor, son of Terah = Bano Nahor lyu- 

3. Haran, son of Terah = Bano Haran ^ . 

3. Moah, son of Lot, son of Haran, son of Terah = Bano Moab 

4. Oman, son of lot = Bano Oman \ju , 

5. The desoendanta of Abraham, except Ishmael = Bano Ibraheem. 

6. The descendants of Abraham bySeturnh = BanoEeturoh Hjjisi 1^ . 

7. Eaau, otherwise Edom, son of Isaac, son of Abraham ss Bano Edom 

|*jJ 1 IjiJ . 

The following are the progeny of Ishmael, who, as above 
noticed, multiplied, comparatively, rapidly 

8. Ishmael, son of Abraham = Bano Ishmael lyj together 

with the descendants of his twelve sons, who are as follows : 
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9. Nebajoth = Bano Nobajoth IjiJ 10. ICedar = Bano 

Kedar lyj ; 11. Adbeel — Bano Adbcol \yj ; 

12, Mibsam = Bano bfibsam |«Uu^ ; 13. Mishma = Bano 

Mishma j 14. Dumah = Bano Bumuh iUjJ \jUi ; 

15. Hasaa = Bano Massa 16. Hadar = Bano Hadar 

!y.j ; 17. Tema = Bano Tema U^‘ IjiJ ; 18. Jetui = 
Bano Joturj^aj ; 19. Naphish = Bono Naphish IjiJ ; 
20. Kedemah = Bano Kedemali ljU. 

Out of the above-named twelve patriarchs, the descendants of 
Kedar, in the course of timo, became famous and branched off 
into tribes. For many centuries, however, they also remained 
in their primitive state, and did not produce any worthy and 
illustrious personages, men who by their talents and surprising 
abilities might justly have claimed the appellation of patriarchs, 
or might have founded kingdoms or established nations and it 
is for this reason alone that in the history of the descendants of 
this patriarch occurs a gap of many centuries. This very fact, 
however, justifies the correctness and corroborates the couclu.sive- 
ness of Arabian tradition, for surely the progeny of an exiled 
mother and her child, oast forth into tho world in so desUtulo 
and wretched a condition, must neoossarily and indispensably 
require time for their multiplication and progress, a progress 
which was eventually to give them a most prominent and con- 
spicuous place in the history of tho world, and whose descondanls 
had performed such mighty deeds and illustrions achievements 
as are scarcely to be paralleled in the history of nations. 

Yet, notwithstanding all that we have above observed, we find 
in Arabian history the following eight names among the oflfepring 
of Kedar, from the commencement of this nation up to the time 
of their acquiring any renown: Hamal, Nabet, Salaman, A1 
HaiueisB, A1 Yasa, Adad, Odd, and Adnan. 

The latter is the same Adnan whose son Ak became king of 
Yemen, as before observed. In interpreting the Adite inscription 
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mentioned above, the Rev. Mr. Rorstcr, meeting with the name 
of Odd, cn'oneonsly represented it to mean the prophet Hnd, a 
mistake which very probably arose from his assigning a wrong 
chronology to the inscription. Now, it is our opinion that this 
Odd is the same as the father of Adnan. It appears that this 
personage was a very righteous and pious man, and believed in 
and taught the “ miracle-mystery,” the " resurrection-mystery,” 
and the worship of the one invisible God. 

The following are the descendants of Adnan : 

21. Ayad, son of Moid, jon of Adnan = Ayadee 

22. Eonnos, son of Moid = Eonnoseo * 

23. Modir, son of Nazar, son of Moid — Bano Modir lyj. 

24. Babeeyoh, son of Nazar, son of Moid = Bano Rabeeyah \yj. 

25. Asad, son of Babeeyab. = Bano Asad JmI lyj. 

26. Sobaiah, son of Eabeeyah = Bano Bobaiah IjU. 

The following are the descendants of Bobaiab ; 

27 Bano Abul Kalb ; 28. Bano Shahnah Ijij, 

29. J odailab, son of Asad, son of Babeeyab = Bano J odailah . 

30. Anzah, son of Asad = Bano Anzah lyj. 

31. Omoir, son of Asad = Bano Omair 1^;. 

32. Abdul Kais, son of Aksce, son of Domee, son of Jodailah = Bano 

Abdul Kais tyj. 

88. Addoil, son of Shun, son of Aksee, son of Abdul Kais = Bano 
Addoil of Shun 

The following is the branch of Addoil : 

34. Bono Bohsab ijU. 

36, Bobon, son of 'Wadeeyab, son of Nokair, son of Akseo, son of 
Abdul Kais by ’Wailah = Bano "Wailah (ULlj ^^4 

36. Anmar, son of Amur, son of 'Wadeeyab = Bano Anmar jUil ijij. 

37. Ajal, son of Amar = Bano Ajal of Kais |j4. 
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38. Moharib, son of Amar = Bano Mobarib IjiJ. 

39. Addoil, son of Amar = Bano Addoil ^3^' 

The following is tbe branch of Addoil ; 

40. Bano Soban lyj. 

41. Alowlc, son of Amor, son of Wadcoyab = Bano Aowlt or Aowkce 

V. 

42. Children of Bakr, son of Hobaib, son of Amar, son of Gbanam, son 

of Tagblab, son of Wail, son of Kasit, son of Eonab, son of 
Aksoe, son of Domee, son of Jodailah = Alarakim • 

43. Bakr, son of "Wail, son of Sasit = Bano Bakr^ij IjiJ. 

44. Tagblab, son of Wail, son of Kasit = Bano Tagblab 


Tbo following are tbe deacondanta of Tagblab ; 

45. Bano Akab IjiJ ; 46. Bano Adi i 47. Bano Ka- 

nanab or Koraisb-i-Tagblab V. 

Bano Zobair \yj ; 49. Bano Attab 

50. Gbanam, son of Hobaib, son of Kaab, son of ITasbkar, son of Bakr, 

son of Wail ='Bano Gbanam ^ 

51. Lqjaim, son of Saab, son of Ali, son of Bokr = Bano Lojaim 


Tbe following are tbe descendants of Lojaim ; 

52. Bano Haffirn | 53. Bano Ijil 

54. Children of Malik, son of Saab = Bano Zamman 

55. Zobol, son of Saalibab, son of Akaabah, son of Saab = Bano Zobol 

66. Shaiban, son of Saalibab = Bono Sbaibon IjiJ. 

Tbe following are tbe descendants of Shaiban : 

57. Bano Alwarsab \yj; 58. Bano Jadrab \jiJ} 59. Bano 
Sbakeekab <UL^1 1^. 


60. Children of TaimoUoh, son of Saalibab = Allahazim 

61, Sadoos, son of Shaiban, son of Zobol = Sadoosee 
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62. Kamaah, or otherwise Kais Ailan, son of Alyas, son of Modir = 

Kais Ailanee or Bano Bais 

63. Amar, son of Kais Allan = Bano Amar ^ iyj. 

The following are the desoendants of Amar : 

64. Bftno Kharijah lyj; 65. Bano "Wabish ; 66. 

Bano Tashkar^^Cij tyj; 67. BanoAufuJj* iyj ; 68. Bano 
Boham ; 69. Bano Bihah tjU. 

70. Saad, son of Kais Allan = Bono Sand \yj . 

71. Qhatfan, son of Saad = Bano Qhatfan ^Uki. \jU) , 

72. Moin, son of Aasar, son of Saad = Bano Moin lyj. 

73. Ghanee, son of Aasar = Bano Ghaneo 

The following are the desoendants of Ghanee : 

74. Bano Bobainah ; 7S. Bano Bohsab lyj ; 76. Bano 

Obaid \cj. 

77, Monabhahah, sou of Aasar = Bano Monabbahah 4^ i^. 

The following are the descendants of Honabbahah : 

78, Bano Hasar \^) , 79, Bano Sinan 1^. 

80. Ashjah, son of Ghatfan, son of Saab = Bano Asbjah 

The following is the branch of Ashjah : 

81. Bano Bahman 

82. Zaiban, son of Boghaiz, son of Eais, son of Ghatfan = Bano 

Zaiban lyW. 

The following are the descendants of Zaiban : 

83. Bano Kazarah trj\ji ; 84. Bano Ashrah jjiJ. 

85. TJbus, son of Boghaiz = Bano TTbus \y>J, 

86. Saad, son of Zaiban, son of Boghaiz = Bano Saad Sjm \yj . 

The following are the descendants of Saad : 

87. Bano Jehash 88. Bano Sobai 89^ Bano 

Eashwai^yio- \yj. 
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90. Khasfali, Bon of Kais Ailan = Bano IChasfah \y,j. 

The following is the branch of Bhaefah : 

91. Bano Jasar !jiJ. 

92. Abo Halik, sou of Akrimah, son of Hhasfah = Bano Abo Malik 

1 ^. 

93. Mansoor, sou of Akrimab = Bano Solaim • 

The following aro the desoendanis of Mansoor : 

94. Bano Hiram ; 95. Bano Khifaf ; 96. Bano 

Bamman \y>i j 97. Bano Boil Jaj ; 98. Bano Zakwan 
; 99, Bano Matrood.i^j^la.* lyj ; 100. Bano Baba 
\yj ; 101, Bano Bonfoz Auj lyj ; 102. Bano Bifaab \yj 
103. Bano Shareed JJjm \yj ; 104. Bano Botaibah 
1 ^. 

105. Salaman, son of Akrimab = Salnmaneo 

106. Hawazin, son of Mansoor = Bano Hawozin 

107. Mazin, eon of Mansoor = Bano Mazin lyj. 

108. Band, son of Bakr, son of Hawazin = Bano Band 0>x..i 

109. Basal, son of Moaviyab, son of Bakr = Bano Busar \jiJ. 

110. Morra, son of Saosaa, son of Moaviyab = Bano Morrnb or Bono 

Bolool JjL) \j \yij. 

111. Bomoir, son of Aamir, son Saasaa = Bomairee 

112. Hilal, son of Aamir = Bono Hilal Jljs \yj, 

113. Rabeeyah, son of Aamir = Bano Majd .Xsr^ \y.j. 

114. Cbudren of Amar, son of Aamir = Bano Boka lju. 

I IS. Moaviyah, son of Kilab, son of Eabeeyab = Bano Moaviyab 
‘V.j^ 

116. Jafir, son of EBab = Bano Jadr 

117. Children of Amar, son of Kilab = Bano Didan 

118. Children of AbduUah, son of Kaab, son of Eabeeyab = Bano 

Ijlan IjiJ. 
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119. Children of Soshalr, eon of Saab = Bano Zomrah 

120. Children of Monabbihah, son of Sawazin = Abo Sakcef 

The following are the descendants of Abo Salroef : 

121. Bano Malik ; 122. Bano Ahlaf IjiJ. 

123. Tabikhah, son of Alyas, son of Modir = Bano Tabikhah or Bano 

Khindif \j^j L \yj. 

124. Taim, son of Abdi Manat, son of Ad, son of Tabikhah = Bano 

Taim |*jj IjiJ. 

126. Adi, son of Abdi Manat = Bano Adi \yJ. 

•126. Sour, son of Abdi Manat = Sonroe iJjy- 

The following are the descendants of Abdi Manat ! 

127. Atrohab 4— jyi ; 128. BanoMosar \ 129. Bano Mazin 

yjt« \jUJ ; 130. Bano Sial \yji 131. Bano Amh 
#joUj 132. Bano Taimollat cyiUlj*A’ \yj} 133. BanoZabbnn 
; 134. Bano Auf u-ij* (yo ; 136. Bano Sheem 
j 136. Bano Zohol J«>^\ IjiJ ; 137. Bano Bijalah (HUsc; \^. 

138. Mozainah, son of Ad, son of Tabikhah = Mozoneo 

139. Mor, son of Ad = Bano Zoinah lUclb lyo. 

The following is the branch of Zainah : 

140. Bano Soofah iiya \yj. 

141. Tameom, son of Mor = Bano Tameem 
The following are the descendants of Tameem : 

142. Habatat Cjlla-j*- ; 143. Bano Aseeyah \jiJ ; 144. Albrajim 

; 146. Bano Kolaib u— ; 146. Bano Eiyah lyj 
147. BanoMorrah ^ ; 148. Bano Makrah itjL* Ijij ; 

149. Bano gammon \y^ \ 160. Bano Hinzilah IjiJ 

iSliai.*- : 151, Bano Darum \jiJ ; 162. Bano Adveeyah 
djjiX*!! ; 163. Bano Tahocyah 4-^1 i 164. 41i Safwan 
JT ; 155. Ali Otarud JT ; 166. Bano Auf ujy: 
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167. Modrikah, sou of Alyas, son of Sfodir = Bauo Modiikah or Bauo 

Khindif uJJkXA- lyj b IjiJ. 

168, Koz^, sou of Modiikah. = Bauo Hozail or MozaUoo (Jj jjb SjUi 

, Jjjjsb. 

^5 «• u 

159. Tameem, son of Saad, son of Mozail = Bauo Tameem lyj. 

160. Horaib, son of Saad = Bano Horaib c— IjJJ. 

161. Monaah, son of Saad = Bono Monaah lyj. 

162. Khonaah, son of Saad = Bano Khonoah <uLj 4. lyj. 

163. Joham, son of Saad = Johamee 

164. Grhanam, son of Saad = Ghanamee 
166, Harth, son of Saad = Hartihco 

166. Khozaimah, son of Modrikoh = Bano Khozaimah lUJjii. !yu. 

167. Alhown, son of khozaimah = Bano Hown lyj. 

The fallowing are the doscendonts of Alhown : 

168. Bano Karah ^Ul! ; 169. Odleo ; 170. Addoeshoe 

jll. 

171. Asad, son of Bhozoimah = Bano Asad Xa\ \jU). 

172. Bodan, son of Asad = Dodanee 

173. Kahil, son of Asad = Kahilee 

174. Hamlah, son of Asad = Hamlee 
176, Amar, son of Asad ■= Amree 


The following are the descendants of Amar : 

176, Bano Bakas (juJtSi ; 177. Bano Saidah ; 178. 

Bano Nasar Ijij j 179. Bano Zinyah 4-^1 lyj ; 180. Bano 
Aadirah ^Is lyj ; 181. Bano Noamah <uUj lyj. 

182. iEananah, son of iKhozaimah = Bano Kananah i^. 

183. Malik, son of Hananah = Bano Malik uJ3U \ju. 

The following are the desoendants of Malik : 

184. Bano Bukain ; 186. Bano Beras lyj ; 186. Bano 

Bajar jsf, lyj. 
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18?. Malkan, son of Eananah = Bano M^ilkan 

188. Abdi Manat^ son ofEananah = Bano Abdi Hanal, 

The following are the descendants of Abdi Manat : 

189. Bano Modlaj Ijij; 190. Bano Jozaimnh <Uji^ j 191. 

Bano Laia t.*.-.! 192. Bano Dowil S Baoo 

Zomrah !jiJ ; 194. Bano GrbifarjU* ; 196. Bano Oraij 

^ja \^ . 

196. Amar, son of Kananah = Amreeyoon • 

197. Aatuir son of Kananah = Aamiroeyoon.(^jj^>«lc. 

The following is the branch of Kananah : 

198. Alahabeesh 

199. Hadar, son of Kananah — Bano Madar 

200. Malik, son of Nadar = Bano Malik 1.1^3 L* tyj. 

201. Alharth, son of Malik == Mottayibeen 
The following is the branch of Alharth : 

202. Bano Kholj 

203. Fahr, son of Malik = Bano Fahr or Koreisb 

204. Moharib, son of Fahr = Bono Moharib l^iJ. 

206. Ghalib, son of Fahr = Bano Ghalib lyj. 

206. Toim, son of Ghalib = Bano Taim or Bano Adram ^ \yW 

1*^1)111 \jUt \j. 

207. Lavee, son of Ghalib = Bano Lavee t^y! lyW. 

208. Aamir, son of Lavee = Bano Aamir j^\£. \jiJ. 

The following are the descendants of Aamir : 

209. Hasl ; 210. Moees ijcam. 

211. Samab, son of Lavee = Bano Samah A.^Li lyW. 

212. Saad, son of Lavee = Bano Saad \yj. 

The following is the branch of Saad : 

213. Bannanah Aj\L. 

214. Khozaimah, son of Lavee =s Bano Khoznimah 
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The following ia the branch of Shozaimah : 

216. Bano Aizah ^y^- 

216. 'Harth, son of Laveo = Bano Earth \yj, 

217. Auf, son of Laveo =* Bano Anf lyj. 

218. Each, son of Lavee = Bano Eaab 

219. Adi, son of Eaab = Bano Adi lyj. 

220. Eosais, son of Eaab = Bono Hosaia \yi. 

The following ai-e the deaoendnnts of Hoaais : 

221. Bano Sahm ; 222. Bano Xamah 

223. Morrah, son of Eaab = Bano Morrah. lyj. 

22-1. Taim, son of Morrah = Bano Tnim j*-o \yi. 

225. Makhzoom, son of Morrah = Bano Mahhzoom \}U. 

226. Kilab, son of Morrah = Bano Kilab ujK W 

227. Zobrah, son of Kilab = Bano Zohmh ijDj \yj, 

228. Kosaioe, son of Kilab = Bano Kosnioo or Mojammaa \yj 

tV V.. 

The following is the branch of Kilab s 

229. Eooflaccyoon 

230. Abdud Bar, son of Kosalee = Dareo 
The following is the branch of Abdud Bur; 

231. Shaiboe 

232. Omayah, son of Abdush-shama, son of Abdi Manaf, son of 

Kosnioo = Bano Omayah IjW. 

236. Hashim, son of Abdi Manaf = Bano Eashim ^\t) 

284. Abdul Muttalib, son of Hashim = Bano Muttalib \yj, 

285. Abbas, son of Abdul Muttalib = Abbasee ^Lc. 

286. Ali, son of Abu Tolib, son of Abdul Muttalib — Alwee 

237. Patimah, daughter of Mohammed = Sadat Bani Patimah 

j*lLJl IfAc C^loL). 

The better to elucidate the above list of these tribes, we subjoin 
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a table of the Tariooo ones belonging^ to the Arabul Mu8ta< 
aribah. 

Before concluding our account of these tribes, ^e think the 
present a fit opportunity for mentioning that, in Arabia, a com- 
paratirely weak tribe, or one which was fast declining, not un- 
frequently amalgamated itself with a powerful one; a fact which 
has led foreign historians into a palpable mistake, inasmuch as 
sotne of them have thought, and still do think, Xhat the two 
tribes were genealogically united together, and that thenceforth 
they were known by one name only— that of the stronger of the 
two. Hence the observation of the above auibors, that the Arab 
tribes were always anbjeot to the vicissitudes of combination.” 
This, however, is wrong, for it was not that the two tribes were 
so continued as to be considered as descended irom one and the 
same stock, but that the laws which regulated the public and 
social lives of the two were blended together, the one assist- 
ing the other in any public emergency. Individuals of both 
tribes would follow the banner of one distinguished leader; 
and, in the event of any member of either tribe committing 
a crime, both tribes had to pay a fine by way of punishment, 
etc. 

Before concluding this our Essay it will be necessary to say- 
something regarding the appellation of— Saracens, given by the 
Greeks to some of the pre-Islamic Arabs, and which was sub- 
sequently extended to the whole peninsula, both before and after 
the introduction of Mam. Several historians have exhausted 
their ingenuity in endeavouring to explain this word, each of 
them in a way peculiar to hunsslf, such explanations not un- 



it will suffice for our purpose simply to quote here, without 
either any comment or addition of our own, what the Bev. Mr, 
Focook has obsrawed in Ms "history of Arabia.” We shall give 
the Latin original and the English translation in juxtarpositioa 
to each other. 


8 
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At onr qui olim Arahes, poaiea 
Soiaceni dioti sint, nondum in iia 
qnsa a nostris edita sunt repeiio 
quod inquirenti satisfaciat. £z- 
ploaa eat merits eorum aenteniia, 
qui a Sarah nomen traxisae autu- 
mant ; & passim jam obtinuit ut a 
Sarah, quod Jitrari denotat, 
eziatimentor, voce qtue genus ho- 
mintttn ferox & ATrs'ptKdviadigitet. 
At a quibuB boo nomen illis indi- 
tnm i Hon ab ipsis qui famso suie 
peperoissent : sin ab aliis, sua po- 
tids lingua, quom Ardbum, quibus 
boo ad opprobrium sonat, loouturoa 
fbissecredibile eat. DeindaTido- 
rint eruditi an a S<«rah quod 
dam furari aignidcat, nomen, quo 
publioia latrooiniia infamea desig* 
nentur, commodS petatur. Me si 
quia in indagandis Saracenia ducem 
aequetur, ad orieatm faeiem em- 
wrtat. Quid enim alind sonat 
Saraeema & Saraeeni quam 
Sharki, & in plurali & 

SharUm & Sharitin, i.e. 

Jjb\Ahlol»hari, Orimtisin- 
eolat, OrknialM ; qualea babiti olim 
Araluludait pisssertim. Quorum 
Terra aineaque (inquit TaeiUu) qm 
I ad Orimtm vergmt Arabia Ur- 
mirumtur. Ita JoatanU jroiUret 
qui Ardbet, ad Orientem coUocat 
B, Boriptnis Ge». 10. 30, in ea 


But I con nowhere find, in wbat 
has hitherto been published on the 
subjeot by our writers, any satis- 
&otory reason given as to why 
those who '^ere formerly called 
Arabs ahould aubaequently go by 
the name of Saracens. The opinion 
of such as denye the name from 
Sarah has been very properly re- 
jected, it now being generally 
thought that they are so-o^ed 
from Barak (to thieve), a 
word by which a ferocious and 
robber race is evidently designated. 
But to whom were they indebted 
for this name ? Oertainly not to 
themselvos, who would have been 
more tender of their own reputa- 
tion, but to the lauguago of some 
other tribes rather than that of the 
Arabs, to whom sudh a word would 
be moat offensive, as conveying 
with it an idea of reproach and 
degradation. It remains then for 
the learned to inquire whether a 
name by which are indicated men 
infhmons for public and open rob- 
bery can properly be derived from 
Barak, a word meaning to 
aUal privily. How, should any 
one be inclined to take me as his 
guide in investigating who the 
Saracens were, Ut him dirwt hit 
eyn towards the Mwt. Hor, in- 
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Bcil. plaga quffi Mmihm et Ba- 
$hmm montem orientis inter- 
jaoet, t.«. Biaudiendus U. Saadiai 

uT* 

i, e, A meeoa uiqut 
dum pervenias ad urhm montit 
Orimtalit, vel ut in Codioo MS. 
legitur ad 

uritm Oritntcikm {Mtdinam pato, 
viilt)adOrientemBitani. Perhibetor 
Sapientia Salomonia mqjor qnam 
Bapientia Omnium 

OritniaUum, i,«. (nt Judeui ille 
quisquis Mt, qui XibroB Eegum 
in linguam Araiioam vertit) JaI 
jyiJt Sharaoenorum sen Arabum. 
Ita soil, vocantur Arabea Kt- 
darmi Jeti 49, 28 Q'np '313 MUi 
OrmUt, she, OrientaUa. 8a- 
pientes illos qui tnrS dvardk&v 
yenisse diountur. Mat. 2 , ab 
Arabia yenisse, yeterum Christi- 
anonun sententiatn AiiBse obaemt 
ITobilissimus & SootiBaimaB 
CfroHus, quam et ipse sequitar. 
ISronnoBUs (apud JPhoUwn) lega- 
tione Be fanctnm soribit ad .Mthio- 
pet, Someritat atqne Baraoenot 
kcA vpoidXKa avavroKi Kcdh SOv) 
Baraetni ergo interOiieniis gentes, 
imo son aliam ob zationem Bara' 
mi qnam quod ad Oriestem. 
Yiooa quosdam, Oiientalis ad aUa 


deed, yrbat difference of sound can 
there be between Saraettm* and 
Sarami, than between 
Bbarki, and in the plural 
and Bbarhiun and Shar- 

kun, that is, JaI Ahl-ol’- 
Shark, eastern inhabitants, Orien- 
tals, such as were formerly eon- 
sidered Arabs, especially by the 
Jews, the eastern part of whose 
land and territories (says Tacitus) 
is bonnded by Arabia. In like 
manner the Holy Scripture (Oen. 
X. 80 ) places the descendants of 
Jootan, who were Arabs in the 
East, namely, in that part of the 
shore lying between Mesham and 
Sephar, a mountain of the East, 
that is, if H. Saadias is to be oon> 
sidered as an authority, aC* 

tW' J' ijt j' 

i.t. from Mecca, until you 
come to the city of this eastern 
mountain, or, as we read in the 
MS. Codex, J\ to 

the eastern oity (by which ! think 
is meant Medina), situate towards 
the East. The wisdom of Solo- 
mon is considered greater than the 

wisdom nj|7» of all the 
ohildten of the Eas^ that is (ac- 
cording to the Jew, whoever ha 
might hare been, that trandatecl 
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looa aituB ratlone SharaJtah 
and Sharah'ah nomen aorti^ 
toB memorent MohmmeiAlJirmia- 
laim, Safioddinvi, &c. adooque In> 
colas eonim Saraemoa au- 

diiase. Quid ni pari ratione & Qli 
qui totam regionem qute aliarum re* 
speotu AUkari, aire Orient 
dioi meruit occupant? Hec alias ae, 
ipai melius distinzerintab illia quoa 
ipai •vvdgaMagrebinotti,^. Oeeiden- 
tales nunoupant. MauritaniEs sell, 
incolaa : ut illi Almogrebini se 
Ahnogaralee, ita qui Ara- 
liam inoolunt Masaraea 

& Saraeeni meritb audiunt, no- 
mine non a vitse inatituto, aed 
a situ, impoaito; nt ot librum 
inter Celebris iatius Fhiloaopbi 
Avicennae praacipuos, cni titnlus 
S;,J^duu«ill EUAuliSl Alphdsetfato'l- 
-maihreMah, FMoaopMam Sara- 
oaniem recte inacripseris, non 
quod Barbara, aed quod Orien- 
talia. Quod Ardhum liters ^ 
per Oraeomm S efferatur, nullum 
hie Bcrupulum iqjicere debet, cum 
non editor Hebraeorumti^ ezprimere 
Boleant. Sonabit vox Saroeenu 
ab alio Themate, so Sharae, 
Idolatiaa Koivavtjriur Conmmi- 
aaiartt, qui Deo oonaortes adjun- 
gnnt, aed hoo nomen nt meritb 
Arahibui Antiquis, ita Ohrutiemit 


the Books of Bings into Arabic) 
Jjsil of the Saracens or of 
the Arabs. In like manner they 
are called by the prophet Jeremiah, 
the Arabs of Bedar (ch.zliz. t. 28), 
^^2 the sons of the East, or 
Orientals. The most noblo and 
learned Hugo Grotius observes it 
as being the opinion of the ancient 
Christians, that those vise men 
who, according to St. Matthew 
(oh. ii.), came to worship, arrived 
from Arabia ; an opinion which he 
himself follows. Bonnosus (in 
Pholius) writes that he hod ac- 
complished his miasion to the 
^Ethiopians, Homerites, and Soi'a* 
cons, and other tribes of wor- 
shippers. That the Saracens were 
therefore included among tho east- 
ern nations was for no other reason 
than because they wore located in 
the East. Mohammed-Al-dran- 
zabadi Safioddin and others inform 
us that certain other towns of the 
East, by reason of their being 
situated in other parts of the East, 
had the name of Sharakah 
and Sharakiah assigned, and 
that they had heard the inhabi- 
tants of such places otdled Sara- 
cens. By a parity of reasoning, 
wherefore should not those who 
occupy the whde of the region 
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impid Ss blasphem^ impingunt whiob, 'vrith respeot to other ones, 
Moiammdani, ipsi horrent, neo is called Alsharh, or the 

hnjus est looi. (Specimen Sjstoriae East, be entitled to the same ap- 
Arabnm, Edwardi Focockli, Ozo- pellation ? or bow’ can they more 
nite, 1650.) effeotually dislanguish themselves 

tcom those 'who in their own tongue 
call themselves Magribrns, i. e. in- 
habitants of the West, t. e. of the 
island of Mauritania : in the same 
way as the Almogrebini, the 
Ahnogaraba, as well as 
those who inhabit Arabia 
Masaraca, are oorreotly called 
Masaracffi and Saracens, a name 
given them not with reference 
to their mode of life, but the 
locality of their country ; in 
the same manner as yon would 
very properly give the title of 
iduJill Alphalsiphato*! 
mashrikiah, the “ Saracenic Phi- 
losophy,” to the book so prominent 
among the other excellent works 
of the celebrated philosopher Ave- 
oinna, not on account of its being 
Barbarian, but because it is Eastern. 
As to the oircnmstance of the Ara- 
bic letter ^ being prononnoed 
like the S of the Glreeks, it 
should occasion no diffionlty, in- 
asmaoh as th^ wore aooustomed 
to pronounce the Hebrew V/ in the 
same manner. The word Saro- 
emi may also be derived from an- 
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other source, namely Sharak, 
IdolatoTi Assooiants, so called &om 
their assigining Aisociates to G-od ; 
but this name, so justly given to 
the ancient Arabs, is impiously 
and blasphemously fixed upon the 
Ohristians by the Mohammedans, 
vrhereas the former repudiate it 
with horror : but this is irrelevant 
to our subject. 

This our Essay will be accompanied by a Map of Ai*abia, 
which, it is hoped, may throw some light upon the real position 
of -many still disputed localities, the precise spot of the settle- 
ment of various tribes, the exact situation of many wildernesses, 
mountains, cities, etc. 

The reader may, perhaps, expect to find in this Essay also a 
detailed account of so celebrated a city as Iloly Mecca, the par- 
ticulars of its foundation, together with the origin of the black 
stone, the introduction and signification of the ceremonies per- 
formed in the temple of the Kaaha ; hut, as a full description of 
such important and interesting subjects would require much more 
space than the limits of the present Essay will allow, we shall 
make, them the subject of another one, in which they will be 
treated more in detail than would now be possible. 

In the above-mentioned map we have also given the places 
referred to in the Holy Scriptures, along with references to the 
particnlar chapters and verses of that Sacred Writ. 

In ascertaining the precise position of such places we have 
availed ourselves of the excellent Map of Arabia drawn up by 
the Key. Carteret P, Carey, M.A. 
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ESSAY 


OK 7HB 

MAE-l^^-EES AED CUSTOMS 

or THB 

PRE-ISLAMIO ARABIAlfS. 


Ths Pre-Islamic Arabians, and, indeed, the Arabs in general, 
without any particular distinction (for even the present nation 
differs but very little from their remote forefathers), were a people 
of patriarchal simplicity ; their plain and artless mode of life 
was almost entirely in accordance with the dictates of nature. 
Gradually raising themselves from the first and lowest grade 
in the- scale of human existence, they, at length, reached the 
comparatively superior one of pastoral life, securing, by that 
transition, safety, peace, and a plentiful supply to relieve their 
BtiU few and simple wants. With the wool of their sheep they 
manufactured a kind of coarse canvas, which, extended by means 
of pegs driven into the earth, formed the tents under which they 
dwelt, and which were struoli and again pitched according as 
their pasture lands required. Their clothing consisted of a long 
sheet wrapped round their loins, and their food of half-raw 
ffesh, milk, and dates. Their whole wealth consisted in cattle, 
horses, that invaluable animal— the camel, and male and female 
slaves, which last were, of all portions of their property, the 
most precious. 



The daily life of a Bedouin, who may ho /sonsidered as a re- 
presentative of the nomadic tribes of Arabia, was nothing more 
than that of a shepherd, dwelling under a tent, and wandering 
in quest of water and pasture. Some, however, being more 
disposed to a settled life, congregating together, formed villages, 
by a systematic arrangement and disposition of their tents, and 
the number of these still further increasing grew into towns and 
cities, the inhabitants of which soon began to enjoy the advan- 
tages of a comparatively civilized life. Their time was occupied 
in tillage, in the cultivation of the palm tree, and of other trees 
and plants whose fruits sustained their life, the various kinds 
of handicraft, as Avell as trade and commerce in general. The 
articles in which they traded were “spiccry and balm and 
myrrh," frankincense, cinnamon, cassia, ledanon, gold, precious 
stones, pearls, ivory, ebony, and male and female slaves. 

From the very earliest times we find these people carrying on 
trade, by means of caravans, with Egypt, Syria, and other ad- 
jacent countries ; and Scripture informs us that they were thus 
engaged at so remote a time, even as Hint of Jacob and Joseph. 
The national character, however, of both these tribes — the 
Nomadic and the settled or mercantile— was much the same. 
To be sparing and frugal in eating and drinking, and to remain 
satisfied and contented therewith, was considered ns a great and 
estimable qualification. Bahilee, a celebrated poet, thus eulo- 
gizes his brother in an dlogy which ho composed on the subject 
of the death of that relative : 

“ Oft would, of roasted meat, a mouthful serve 
Ilis hunger to appease and life preserre ; 

While water poured on his hand’s curv’d palm 
Ilis hurniiig thirst was wont to quench and calm.” 

Moderate sleep was also much commended. Hazalee, another 
much esteemed poet, thus praises this practice : 
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“ His sleep was ever sliorfc but. sound, nor more he’d crave 
Than murder to avenge or combat with the brave.” 

Early rising was also an esteemed qnalifioation, it being a 
sign of a person’s energy and activity. 

Imra-ol-Kais, thus writes in commendation of himself: 

lii’j Jjj 

“ I rise i’ the morn, while birds repose within tlieir nests.” 

Hospitality, too, in all its various modifications, was their 
national characteristic, being regarded by them as of all virtues 
the chief and fairest. Thus, to receive travellers and guests with 
unbounded generosity, and to treat them with all kindness, 
courtesy, and respect, was deemed by them a sacred duty, which, 
to neglect, was sure to entail displeasure and conlempt. 

Hazalee thus invokes a curse upon himself, should he ever be 
found to fail in the practice of hospitality : 

J 

“ With hark-llour broad, when wheat is in my store. 

If I, to entertain a guest, desire. 

Oh I may I then with hitter tears deplore 
To see my virtues eveiy one expire.” 

To treat his neighbour with kindness and attention, and to 
watch over and protect his house, family, and property, was 
another of a good man’s qualifications, and if any one showed 
himself to be in the least degree careless or lukewarm in this 
respect, he was looked upon with contempt, and earned some 
opprobious sobriquet. The poot Bakree thus satirises Ulkama : 

LtfUilk ^_j3 jB. jtii'ljUa- J 

“In winter night, witli belly full, you lie 
In sleep profound beneath the smiling sky, 

While wretched poor with biting hunger weep, 

Your starving neighbours catch no wink of sleep.” 
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Zobaidee, another poet, thus writes in cuu,iaeuuation of a 
person : 

“ When all ore strangcrB to repose and joy, 

When cai-es and hardships oonstanily annoy, 

Protected by his kind and watchful eye, 

His neighbours every ill of life defy.” 

To rescue prisoners and to aid the needy and the helpless was 
considered the greatest of all virtues and the most praiseworthy 
of all qualifications. 

k poet, speaking in oommendation of himself, says thus : 

9 f ^9 ^ 

i\xj 

“ Proti'aot’d was the confinement, wretoh’d the state, 
Grievous and sad was Imra-ol Kais’ fate. 

But ne'er the less we rescued him from doom 
By breaking thro’ the dungeon’s darkest gloom. 

Turfah, another poet, writes thus : 

l*yl\ 

“ On th’ needy I confer the wish’d-for aid, 

Ere to request, his oheek has caus’d to blush.” 

Hazalee writes : 

“ The helpless I assist, before my help he craves.” 

Eespeot for his honour and a regard for his promise were 
qualifications as indispensable for an accomplished Arab as any 
of the above-mentioned ones. Amar, a poet of some celebrity, 
writes : 

"There is no surer way our honour to preserve 
Than never>from our plighted word and faith to swerve." 
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Glean clothes and scents were objects of praise. The daughter 
of Advance praises her husband in the following lines : 

i-ijb cA>ObX>> 

“ My husband young and charming is ; he takes delight 
In nice perfumes ; and raiment pleasing to the sight.” 

The putting musk into the hair and the wearing shoes of per- 
fumed leather were regarded as the signs of nobility. A poet 
thus celebrates his beloved : 

“ The musk from foreign climes that’s sent 
My fair one’s beauteous hair shall soent.” 

Forbearance was looked upon as a virtue. Hatim Taee writes 
in this wise : 

“ "Whatevor faults the virtuous may commit, 

To save their fame I willingly remit : 

"While tow’rds the proud, forbearance I observe 
That I my self-respeot with safety may preserve.” 

Eloquence, wit, and humour were indispensable to complete 
the circle of acoompllshment. The poet Amar thus speaks of 
his son Garar: 

lii (jU 

“Tho’ Garar bo not fidr, yet do I his sire 
The swarthy but eloquent youth admire.” 

Nabegha, another poet, writes thus : 

\^}j^ cr* 

“ 0 God, preserve me from being silenced in conversation.” 

Riding (on horseback), if practised from childhood itself, was 
highly praised, while the adult apprentice was a sure mark of 
ridicule and sarcasm. In the following verses a poet saUrises 
a tribe ; 
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3#/* US’! JU5 ji. (J 

" Since in tlieir manhood ’Iwas they learned to ride, 

No wonder men theii' awkwardness deride, 

Or that their posture should ho void of graoe, 

And raise a smile on every face.” 

To oomljat with the wolf was the best proof of valour. The 
poet Shamakh writes thus : 

^ oil oli 

" Many a pond and pool there are which from the prowUngs of the 
wolf I have sot free.” 

They used to ascertain, the actual length of a desert by smell- 
ing a handful of its sand. lmra-ol-K.aia thus writes upon it ; 

“ Were the camel of Doyaf, so famed for speed, 

To smell the sand of Iho desert on which wo proccod, ■ 
Observ’d would he be to quail and tremble indeed.” 

Poetry was brought to its perfection among them. 

In the commencement of the Knseedah, a kind of descriptive 
poem, they used to mention, by name, the dangbters, wives, and 
sisters of noble and wealthy personages, and openly impute to 
them immoralities of every description. Every poet was believed to 
have, under his command or authority, a genius ; and the greater 
the poet the more powerful was the genius under his control. 

Hassan, a famous poet, thus writes in his own praise : 

y ^ ^ in yyy 

JiUj CJjij Uj 

“Neither has the spirit under my control escaped, nor, indeed, has 
the power of speech abandoned me.” 

Adultery, fornication, and incest were practised unblushingly, 
and were shamelessly published and boasted of in all sorts of 
immoral poetry. 

All of them were extremely addicted to wine and other strong 
liquors, and, during a state of drunkenness, acts of the most shame- 
less vice and profligacy were indulged iu by the whole assembly. 
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Games of chance were the favourite amusement of all, without 
exception, and if any particular locality was famous for them 
people would resort thither from distant countries, as modem 
gamblers now do to Baden Baden. Usury also was practised 
generally and to a great extent. 

Female slaves called Kavnad were instructed in singing and 
dancing, and were allowed to sell their favours, the price of their 
prostitution being appropriated by their owners. 

Bobbery, pillage, and murder were of common occurrence ; 
human blood being almost daily shed without remorse or horror. 
Females taken captives during a war were made daves of by the 
victors. The poet Harris writes : 

A.*], j-t cubj j lx * ^ 

“ Until our hallow’d months’ desir’d return, 

Did we fair Tamcom’s city loot and bum ; 

While all tho daughters of Mur’s glorious line 
Did wo to holplcss slavery consign." 

They had a firm belief in charms and omens. When any 
misfortune or calamity bufcl them they hoped to remove it by 
the use of certain small charmed stones. In the movements of 
animals they also found cither propitious or sinister omens or 
prognostications : thus, if an animal crossed the path of any 
person from leB to right it was considered favourable, and 
was called Saneh but on the contrary, if tlie crossing 

were from right to left, it was called Joreh ^j\s^ . The genersl 
name of this kind of divination was Tayarah 

Labeed, son of Babeeyah, prior to his embracing Islam, 
wrote the following lines on the occasion of his brother being 
stricken by a thunderbolt : 

411 t« C jI^IJ Uj t—J^ly^l tJjSSKi* 

"How Ignorant of God’s ete^l will 
All those who deal in omens good or ill ; 

And female charmers of small stones must be, 

1b piov’d full well by the bolt that stcuok thee.” 
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T*iey used to 70 w the sacrifice of a zheep, provided such or 
such a thing shoald come to pass, and when it did, they then 
Bubstitnted a deer for the sheep, calling the former Ateerah . 
But this practice of sacrificing an animal of inferior price, was 
considered as ignominious and disgraceful. The poet Kaab thus 
writes in praise of his family: 

Wj 

“ 0 1 ne’er did Kanb’s race the gods defraud, 

By alaiiglit’ring antler’d deer for bleating sheep.” 

In the event of any murder or homicide being committed, 
blood for blood was the only form of atonement deemed 
honorable ; all snch persons as condoned the offence, upon 
payment of a fine or otherwise, being regarded with contempt 
by their fellow countrymen. 

The sister of Araar, son of Madee Karab, thus interdicts her 
family from compounding for her brother’s death, on any terms : 

*' Neither by camels nor their young ones, my brother’s murder e’er 
compound for.” 

They believed that if a man’s blood was not avenged by 
blood, a small winged insect, issuing from the skull of the killed 
or murdered party, would fly screeching through the heavens. 
This strange insect they called Ilwmah lUl* and Sadee . 
the poet Labecd thus writes, in an elegy : 

jtM 

” Like llaiimh and S.'idcc roam all mankind, 

Fit vougcauoo for thy noble death to find.” 

On the death of any person the custom was to tie his camel 
to his tomb and sufier it to be starved to death, and this camel 
they called BaUyali . 
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Labeed, the celebrated poet, thus writes in commendation of 
the generosity of his beloved : 

Ji^ ll\ 

“ Men famish’d, and, like Baliyab, spent, 

Flock hopeful round thy generous tent.” 

They used to weep over the dead for one entire year. Labeed 
lays this command upon his heirs : 

jiiic! jJii LilS^ cT’y l*LJ\ 

“ Weop over mo one year, and then adieu, 

That term fulfill’d, none shall ’gain reproach you.” 

In war and battles women used to accompany the men and 
assist them in every possible way, and when their husbands 
were fighting in the melee, they used to exclaim, “ On, on ye 
brave and gallant husbands of ours; if ye flinch and save us not 
from the foe then are we no more your wives.” 

In times of famine or scarcity of food, they were accustomed 
to bleed their camels and drink their blood. In cases of 
drought they would, in the hope of causing rain to fall, take 
a cow into the mountains, tie some dry hay, thorns, and thistles 
to her tail and setting fire to it leave her there. 

Horse-racing was common among them, as was also betting, 
which was called ReJian War between tribes and parties 

frequently arose out of a mere misunderstanding. Sometimes 
such wars would last a considerable time, like, that between the 
Ais and Zaiban tribes, which raged for one whole century. 

Notwithstanding a person’s having granted free emancipation 
to his slaves, he stdl retained the right of ownership over them, 
and could sell that right at his pleasure, the purchaser also being 
empowered to claim them as his slaves ; and thns these wretched 
human beings passed from hand to hand, in utter despair of ever 
obtaining their freedom. 
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Women were not allowed to milk any animal, and if those 
belonging to any family were seen so to do, that family was 
looked upon with contempt, and at once forfeited all respect in 
the eyes of men. 

Criminals were condemned by the penal laws to sit on the 
bnming, scorching sand, by way of punishment. Dead animals 
were served for food, their desh being considered as forming a 
delicious repast. Any shc- camel, sheep, or goat, after having had 
young ten times, was let loose and allowed to roam about at her 
pleasure, and when she died her flesh was eaten by men, but 
not by women, who wore forbidden to taste it. 

If any one of tlic three above-named animals, on the fifth 
occasion of her bringing forth }’^oung ones, gave birth to a 
female, her ears were cut close and she was set at liberty, 
but ber fiesh nnci milk were considered as unlawful food, and 
sbe had the name of Bahairah Sj^ given her. 

By way of a vow for the obtaining of such or such a thing, 
camels were let loose and allowed to roam about wherever they 
liked. 

If any shc-camcl or shc-goat brought forth young ones, the 
former ten and the latter seven times consecutively, her flesli 
was forbidden to bo eaten by women, men only being allowed 
that privilege. 

If any shc-goat gave birth to a female young ono, the owner 
of it reserved it for himself, but if she brought forth a male one, 
it was oilercd as a sacrifice to the idols ; and if she brought forth 
two young ones, the one a male and the other a female, both 
were appropriated to himself, by the owner, and were named 
Woseelah id^, . 

Every camel which had been fatlier to ten young ones was set 
at liberty, allowed to roam about wherover he chose, and re- 
ceived the name of llamcc 

A very solemn mode of adjuration was that of kindling a fire 
and throwing into it powdered salt and sulphur. The fire was 
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called Holah ^jJb , and the person who set it alight was called 
Mohawil . The poet Aws thus writes ; 

jlj (^/nwkAlt Ajjbml lol 

“ To escape from. Phoebus’ bright and burning rays 
My friend is forc’d to avert his painful gaze, 

As does the swearer from the raging fire 
Of those who so severe an oath require.” 

Oaths were rendered binding by placing a whip, a bow, or a 
shoe, tinder the gutter of the gates of the Eaaba. 

They were accustomed to -swear by their ancestors and their 
idols on the occasion of solemnizing a promise. 

Adult male heirs alone received the inheritance bequeathed by 
their parents ; women and hoys under the age of puberty were 
excluded from any share. They took interest for debts. Another 
custom was to double the amount of the debt if not paid at the 
proper time and to extend the period for its payment. 

They wore addicted to revenge, but equality of rights among 
the different tribes was not observed. 

If the murderer or assassin of any person remained undis- 
covered, fifty suspected representatives of the tribe to whom the 
assassin belonged were each, individually, compelled to swear 
that he was innocent. 

Any person, although a stranger, could enter the house of 
another ono, without previously obtaining the latter’s permis- 
sion so to do. 

To dine at the house of a relative was considered as a reproach. 

Ten persons would purchase an auimal, and in order to as- 
certain the due share of each, ten dice (one of which was left 
blank, while the remaining nine were marked with the measure 
of the shares) were cast, and the share of each was decided by 
what was thrown. 

In the temple of the Kaaba seven arrows were placed, each 
marked by a certain sign, either commanding or forbidding, 
according to the meaning given to each of these signs } and all 
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persons, before commenciug any work, previously consulted 
these arrows, and acted in conformity to the* advice they re- 
ceived. These arrows were callod Azlam 

Idolatry was a general practice among the Arabs, and the 
idols, which were the objects of their worship, were as follows ; 

(1) , Habnl J-ji. One of the greatest idols placed on the 
summit of the Kaaba. 

(2) . Wod Jy The idol worshipped by the Bani Kalb tribe. 

(8), Sowna ^1^. The image adored by the Bani Mozhaj tribe. 

(4) . Yaghoos Ojij. The idol which received divine honours 
at the hands of the Bani Morad tribe. 

(5) . Yahook Deified by the Bano Eamdan tribe. 

(6) . Nasar Worshipped by the Bano Hymi^r tribe of 
Yemen. 

(?). Om Adored by the Bano Ohaftan tribe. 

(8). Lat cjI and <9). Manat wore the deities of the 
people in general. 

(10) . Doar j\jj. An idol worshipped by yonng women, who 
used to go round it several times in procession. 

(11) . Isaf C.JL1, an idol' placed at the Bafah mount, and (12). 
Naiia A>\j, placed on the Marva hills, received all sacrifices. 
People used to kiss them on the occasion of their proceeding 
on a journey, and on their return therefrom. 

(13). Ahab ^^.rge stone upon which they sacrificed 

camels, and the pouring of the blood of the animal sacrificed 
over it was considered highly meritorious. Within the Kaaba 
were placed the images of Abraham, having the above-mentioned 
divining arrows called Azlam in bis hand, and a lamb standing 
beside him; as well as of Ishmael; or the likenesses of the 
above-named patriarchs in the said position were painted on 
the walls of the temple. Either a statue of Mary, having Jesus 
Christ in her lap, was placed within the temple, or her likeness 
in that position was painted on the walls. 
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By the native traditions of Arabia we learn that the idols 
Wod lij, Yaghoos cijjij, Taook jiyo, and UTasar were the 
images of celebrated personages bearing those names respectively. 
Their representations were carved upon stones and preserved in 
the temple as so many commemorative monuments of them, 
but, after a considerable time, they were also deified and adored. 
It is undeniably proved that the half savage inhabitants of the 
Peninsula did not believe in these images, nor in the men whom 
they represented as gods. The reasons for which they were 
sanctified are as foUows : 

As above said they regarded these images as monuments com- 
memorating these celebrated personages and intelligences whom 
they represented, revered, and sanctified, not because' they were 
idols possessing any divine power, but merely because they were 
the representatives of those famous and renowned individuals, to 
whom they showed every respect believing them to bo possessed 
of all divine powers. 

The adoration of these images, they thought, pleased and 
gratified the spirits of those whom they represented. 

They believed that all the powers of God— the healing of the 
sick, the giving of children, the removing of famine, pestilence, 
and other calamities were equally at the disposal of those cele- 
brated persons whom they deified, and imagined that if respect 
and reverence were paid to their images they would vouchsafe to 
grant their supplications. 

They likewise firmly believed that these deified personages were 
the beloved of God, and that by being pleased with the adoration 
which their images received, they would become the medium for 
securing a nearer approach of the devotee to Gou, and that they 
would have conferred upon him all spiritual happuiess and would 
intercede for the remission of his sins. 

The mode of worshipping their idols was to prostrate them- 
selves in their presence, to kiss them with great reverence, to 
make a circuit round them, and to sacrifice camels. The first- 
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born of their cattle was offered to the idols, and from the yearly 
produce of their fields and the profits derived from their cattle 
a certain portion was set apart for God and another for the idols. 
Should the share of the latter anyhow he lost, that of God was 
appropriated to them, but for God there was no such indemnifi- 
cation should his share be missing. 

Beverence and sanctity were claimed by and paid to the black 
stone, as well as to the Temple of the Eaaba, from a very early 
period of Arabian history; its foundation being traced up to 
Abraham and Ishmael themselves. 

Unlike the other sacred objects we have mentioned, the Temple 
of the Kaaha was not regarded as a monument commemorating 
any personage, but the entire edifice itself was distinguished 
fi’om others by the dignified appellation of " The House of God,” 
and was particularly and exclusively appropriated to His worship ; 
in fact, it was looked upon as a mosque, synagogue, or church is 
in our days. 

Nor was the black stone ever regarded as an idol or a re- 
presentation of any renowned individual. The most generally 
accepted and the strongest opinion in its favour represented it to 
have been a stono of Paradise ; this much, however, is known 
to a certainty, that before the temple itself was erected, the 
black stone stood solitary and naked in a plain, but no Arabian 
tradition exists which might guide us in determining, correctly, 
the rites and ceremonies directly concerned with it when in that 
condition ; but the circumstances of that period throw a sufiScient 
light to enable ua to assert with tolerable safety that they must 
have been very similar to those which Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob were wont to observe with similar stones. See Genesis 
xii. 7, 8 ; siii. 18 ; xxvi. 26 ; ixviii. 18 ; Bxod. xi. 26. 

After the erection of the temple, and after the black stone was 
inserted, together with other stones, in one corner of the building, 
no particular rites or ceremonies seem to have been observed 
with respect to the black stone exclusively, except that of. 
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IkisBing ; a practice, howeTer, not confined to it in particular, in- 
asmuch as other parts of the building, were likewise kissed. As 
regards the Kaaha itself, the p^ple used to sit within it and 
perform the worship of God, as well as to run a circuit round it : 
but the strangest of all these customs was that of performing 
their worship in a state of perfect nudity, for they thought it 
degrading to God to adore him while wearing their clothes 
polluted with all kinds of sins. 

In imitation of the temple of Kaaha, two others were successively 
erected, one by the Bani Ghaftan tribe, and the other in Yemen, 
by the Khosam and Bojaila tribes conjointly. Both of these imi- 
tations contained many idols that received divine honours from 
all belonging to the tribe that had erected them. The first of 
these two psmido Eaahas was utterly destroyed in the sixth 
century a.d. by Zohair, the king of Ilodjaz, and tho second 
was razed to the ground by Qcxeer, in the Prophet's lifetime. 
The ceremony of Hadj was observed by the people of the 
Peninsula, from the very remotest period, and there is not the 
least doubt as to the circumstance of its having been traced 
back as far as the time of Abraham and Isbrnael. 

The custom of wrapping the Ihram (a large sheet of unsewn 
cloth) round the body at the time of performing the Hadj, was 
also practised by them, and if a person in that same state of 
partial nudity wished to enter his own house, he could not do so 
by the door, but was obliged to jump over the wall. 

The custom of running between Mounts Marva and Safa, was 
practised by them just as it is at present. 

Pilgrims used to assemble at the consecrated plain, but the 
Koreish being the most influential of all the tribes of the 
Peninsula were accustomed to occupy, in company with their 
friends, Mozdalifah, a locality more elevated and commanding 
than the surrounding country, while the rest of the assembly 
stood in the Arafat, the place where the ceremony is performed. 
After the ceremony of the Hadj was concluded, the congregation 
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retired to another place called Minah, where they used to re- 
count, with pride, the ohivalrio and heroic deeds of their ancestors, 
imjnortalized by the ready means of poetry and song. Tout 
months of the year were held saercd,* and the pilgrimage of Hadj 
was performed, as it is done up to ibis day, in one of these, 
called Zil Ilij ; hnt this consecration of months was sometimes 
commuted and intermitted; for if war happened to he carried on 
daring any one of those months, the people eluded the otherwise 
impropriety by changing their natural order; in other words, 
they supposed the current month not to be the sacred one, but 
the next in order was such. They used to pledge their word to 
teop silence for a certain fixed period, and regarded this practice 
as of e^ual merit to the Hadj. 

Idolatry was practised by the majority of the inhabitants, hut 
there was a class of the people called Sabeans, who worshipped 
the fixed stars and planets. They erected a great number of 
pagodas all over tha country, dedicating them to their deified 
planets. In consequence of this, the Arabs in general beliered 
that the influence of these exerted a power (for good or for evil) 
over human aflhirs, both collectively and individually, as well as 
over the rest of the creation, and more especially, that the falling 
or the absence of rain entirely depended upon the propitions or 
upon the evil influence of these luminaries. Besides these, other 
religions were also flourishing in Arabia, but we shall not touch 
upon them here, as this subject belongs, more properly, to our 
nest Essay. 

The fairsei was in avery wretched and degraded condition indeed. 
Persons had entire liberty to marry as many women as they pleased. 

Although there was no established law to determine which 
woman of a man’s relations it was lawful for him to marry, 
and which were unlawful, nevertheless a custom not to marry a 
woman of close and near relationship prevailed, and it was be- 
lieved that the issue of such a woman generally proved to be of 
weak constitution and deficient in physical strength. 
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The law of marriage was observed and that of dower also 
recognized. Divorce was cdso practised. A person could take 
Ms wife back again to himself after having divorced her once, 
and could repeat the same practice over and over again a 
thousand times, as no limit to the number of divorces was fixed. 

A regular term of time was fixed after the divorce within 
which period the woman was interdicted from marrying another 
person, and within which period the parties, becoming reconciled, 
might marry again. Persons very cruelly and inhumanly took 
advantage of this custom. They married a woman, divorced her 
on some pretext; the poor woman had to wait for the fixed 
period without marrying any one; when, however, the time 
was about to expire, her former husband again reconciled her to 
himself and renewed the marriage; but after a very short time 
he would once more divorce her, and again marry her at the 
close of the appointed term, and this he would repeat for any 
number of times. The Arab practised this merefiess custom, 
because every person considered it as a reproach that the woman 
who had been once his wife should marry another man. 

There was another kind of divorce, which received the name of 
Zihar Tt consisted of a person’s abstaining from touching 
a member of his wife’s body, and this practice was solemnized 
by the party’s declaring that such member of his wife’s body was 
as unlawful for him to touch as the corresponding member of 
his mother’s, or of any other near female relative with whom it 
was held unlawful to marry. 

The worst and most cruel of all their customs was to kill their 
daughters, or to bury them alive. The custom of adopting sons 
also prevailed among them, and the child so adopted was con- 
sidered as the lawful heir of the property of his parents. Sons 
were allowed to marry their step-mothers, but fathers were for- 
bidden to marry the wives either of their real or adopted sons ; 
and the violation of this latter custom was looked upon as a 
crime 



On the occasion of any one's decease, the party’s step-sons or, 
in their absence, any close and near relation, used to cast a sjlieet 
over the head of the widow, and ho who so throw the cloth was 
obliged to marry her. 'Widows used to mourn over Iheii late 
husbands for one complete year, s^nd after the expiration the 
fixed period, the widow used to throw some dry dung of a camel 
either upon a dog, or behind her own back, from over her shoulder 
— a practice indicating that the widow had not the least regard 
for her late husband. 

Women were accustomed to quit their homes and mix in llhe 
public unveiled, and considered it as neither indecent nor im- 
moral to expose any part whatsoever of their person to the public 
gaze. 

The fair sex wore false hair, and used to have their bodies 
tattooed with indigo, 

All the male representatives of a family used to avoid the 
company of all their female relatives when their terms wore on 
them, and the latter were forbidden to mix with the rest of the 
family. 

The custom of burying the dead in graves was common among 
the Ante-Mohammedan Arabs. Men would stand up, as a token 
of respect and grief for the deceased, should they see any bier 
carried to the grave to bo consigned to its lost resting place. 

They believed that the blood of the human body was nothing else 
than the breath, and that the soul was the air that was within the 
body. Some, however, a little more enlightfened than the former, 
believed that tho soul was an animalcule, which entered into the 
body of men at the time of their birth, and continually kept 
expanding itself. After the person’s death it left the body and 
kept screeching and dying round the grave until it attained the 
size of an owl. 

They believed in demons and other evil spirits. All the im- 
B^nary, fanciful, and fantastic appearances which met their eyes 
in deserts, or among tho ruins of ancient deserted buildings, and 
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which the solitary man frequently conjures up in his mind, they 
thought to be various kinds of evil spirits. 

Some, and these appou to have formed the best opinion of 
all, attributed such spectral illusions to the influence of different 
constellations. 

They put faith in good and evil genii, endowing them with 
various aspects and shapes, and had given them different appella- 
tions. According to them some genii were made up of half the 
body of men and half that of spirits. They believed in other 
powers and beings concealed from mortal view, who uttered their 
prognostications with loud voice, but always remained hidden : 
they put faith also in angels and in other intelligences, attribut- 
ing to them various shapes. 

Such, then, wore the various manners and customs of the Pre- 
Islamic Arabians. The cursory sketch given in the few preced- 
ing pages will, it is hoped, throw a sufldcient light upon the do- 
mestic, social, and public life of the semi-savage but high-minded 
and open-hearted inhabitants of the great Arabian Peninsula, 
and will enable the impartial reader, if such a phenomenon is 
to be found in the world, to compare the condition in general, 
and the state of morals in particular, of the Ante-Mohammedan 
and Mohammedan Arabias ; and to deduce therefrom such con- 
clusions as his experience and sense of justice may suggest. 
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Taking as the starting point of our observations and reflections, 
the Mosaic account of the origin and dispersion of mankind, it 
appears to ns that, although simplicity and unity of -worship 
naturally, if not necessarily, prevailed while yet the human 
race were few in numbers and confined as to locality ; yet, no 
sooner did they become dispersed throughout wider regions, 
lying under a variety of climates, than new and striking ideas 
crowded in upon their mluds on almost every subject, hut more 
particularly on the nature of that Being, the manifestations of 
whose power, whether for good or for evil, they could not but 
tremblingly recognize and acknowledge. 

Ignorant of the physical causes of those natural phenomena 
which strike even the civilized man with awe and terror — the 
upheaving earthquake, the oak-riving thunderbolt, and the wide 
devastating hurricane, it was natural that they should consider 
them as the acts of some Being infinitely superior to themselves, 
and the more terrible because unseen, Hence supplication, 
sacrifice, adoratiou. As to these three piincipal inodes of ap- 
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peasiBg the supposed -wrath of their doilies, they varied con- 
siderably, according to the nature and climate of tho country, 
and the general disposition and character of its inhabitants. 

Sufficient, we trust, has been said to enable the reader to know 
in what manner religions arose among tho Arabs in general. 

With regard to the Pre-Islamio tribes in particular, there is 
every reason to believe that, during the time they flourished, 
they were divided, as to their religious opinions, into four dis- 
tinct classes, viz.. Idolaters, Deists, Atheists, and Believers in 
Revelation. 

Idolatry, 

It was the instinct of man which, in tho very earliest stage of 
his existence, led, or rather compelled, him first to imagine and 
then, to catahUeh this form, of worship. 

"Man is naturally religious,” says a writer, "and if he is 
ignorant of the true God ho must make to himself false ones. 
He is surrounded by dangers and difficulties ; he sees the mighty 
powers of nature at work all round, pregnant to him with 
hope and fear, and yet inscrutable in their working, and 
beyond his control. Hence arises the feeling of dependence 

upon something more powerful than himself These 

operations of nature, again, he has only one way of conceiving 
and accounting for. The idea of physical causes is one of late 
growth ; to the primitive man there is only one kind of agency 
he can understand— that of a wiU or mind like his ov/n. Hence 
all things that he sees moving and acting become to him ani- 
mated, conscious beings, with thoughts and passions similar to 
those of men ; and what m’ore natural than that he should seek, 
by offerings and entreaties, to secure their favour or propitiate 
their malignity or anger.” 

While yet m his savage state he looked upon the grand objects 
of nature as the causes either of his happiness or misery, and 
consequently as superior to him in power ; and in order that he 
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might address his prayers and supplications to them under a 
tangible form, he had recourse to sculpture or to painting, 
however rude, to embody the creatures of his Imagination, and 
which now became the objects of hia adoration. Another source 
of idolatry was the desire of gratefully ackuowledgiug the services 
rendered to the tribe or community by some individual belong- 
ing to it, pre-eminent for his warlike deeds— deeds celebrated in 
the rude songs and poetry of their bards, and after death re- 
warded by the paying him divine honours. The same remark 
is equally applicable to Arabia. The sun, the moon, the planets, 
and the constellations ; angels, intelligences who, they thought, 
controlled and determined the events of their life, were all deified 
and worshipped, as were likewise men who had mnde themselves 
conspicuous by services rendered to their grateful country. 

Tlje real object and original intention of men in adopting 
this mode of worship were merely temporal. The worship of 
those idols, or, more properly, of the objects and personages they 
represented, was due to the confident belief that it was in their 
power to confer upon the worshipper every kind of worldly 
happiness, and also to avert from him the evil"* and misfortunes 
incidental to man •, while, on the other hand, the withholding of 
such worship was certain to be punished by poverty, disease, 
default of issue, and a miserable death. 

As time advanced, as civilization increased, as the means of 
intercommunication became more general and secure, ns men 
came more frequently in contact with each other so as to he able 
to interchange their ideas, views, and impressions, their mind.} 
expanded and their pleasures became less sensuous and more 
refined. 

The same imperceptible transition of thoughts and ideas oc- 
curred in Arabia, and the inhabitants of that peninsula invested 
their deities with the supreme power of vouchsafing, to whom- 
soever they pleased, every worldly pleasure and spiritual 
happiness. 
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Eespectiag the primitiTe inhahitanis of Arabia— the tribes of 
Ad, Thatnnd, Jodais, Jorham I., and Imlek I., etc., this much is 
certain, that they were idolaters; but wo possess no local trar 
dition of Arabia which might render us safe in particularizing 
the methods adopted by them for adoring their idols, the powers 
with which they invested their deities, and the motives and in- 
tentions with which those nations worshipped jmages. Almost 
all wo know of the idols of the Arabians is respecting those of 
the descendants of Joktan and Isbmael, respectively designated 
the Arabul Aribah and the Arabul Mustaaribah. 

Their idols wore of two descriptions : one of them was sup- 
posed to represent those angels, intelligences, and other un- 
known powers in whom they believed, and. whom they thought 
to be of the female sex ; the other was dedicated to illnstrious 
personages in commemoration of their famous actions. 

That natural simplicity and originality which are the charac- 
teristics of men in the primitive stage of society were no longer 
distinguishable in the modes of their worship. They had more- 
over borrowed many ideas from the inspired religions of foreign 
countries as well as from those of their fatherland, and, blending 
together all these with their own superstitions, they had invested 
their deities with temporal as well as with spiritual power, but 
with this difference, that the first was believed to be entirely at 
their disposal and to proceed from them, while, with regard to 
the second, they believed that their idols would intercede with 
God to pardon their sins. i Their style of living, as well as their 
domestic, social, and religioos manners and enstoma, had like- 
wise yielded to the pressure and infiuence of the neighbouring 
countries, whose inhabitants were beHevers in revealed religions. 
Such was the state of idol worship in Arabia previously to Islam. 


Atheism. 

In anoient Arabia there was a class of men who beUered in 
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nothing whato'^er, neither in idolatry nor in any revealed re- 
ligion. They denied the existence of a God and had no belief 
in a world to come. As they denied the existence of sin, so 
they equally repudiated the idea of a future state for the reward 
or punishment of the soul. They considered themselves under 
no restraint, either of law or custom, but acted according to their 
own free will. Their belief was that “ the existence of man in 
this world is precisely the same as that of a plant or animal 
he is born, and, after arriving at maturity, gradually declines 
and dies, like any of the inferior animals and, like them, perishes 
utterly.” 

Deism. 

Deism in Arabia was of two kinds. One of them consisted in 
the belief ot an unknown invisible power to whom they were 
indebted for their existence; but, in all other respects, their 
opinions were the same as those of the atheists. The other 
class of deists believed in God, the resurrection, salvation, im- 
mortality of the soul, and its reward or punishment according 
to the actions of men ; but they did not believe in prophets and 
revelations. 

As these latter believed that the reward and punishment of 
the immortal soul in the next world entire! depended upon the 
vrtuous or wicked actions of men in this world, it became in- 
cumbent upon them to pursue such a conduct as might insure 
them eternal happiness and save them from everlasting woe and 
damnation ; but as they themselves were not provided with any 
principle on which to act, they, accordingly, directed their at- 
tention to the rules observed by the nations around them, and, 
according to the dictates of their reason, selected and adopted the 
various advantages presented by each : and hence also it arose 
that some persons adopted idolatry as their religion, while others 
professed no established religion, but acted according to their 
own reason and discretion. 
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Revealed Religion. 

Four distinct revealed religions have, from time to time, pre- 
vailed in Arabia— Sabeaniam, the religion of Abraham and other 
Arabian prophets, Judaism, and Christianity. 


Sabeanim. 

This religion was introduced into Arabia by the Samaritans, 
who believed thomselvea to have been the followers of the oldest 
ceremonial religion. They considered Seth and Enoch as their 
prophets, being men to whom their religion was revealed. 
They had a Scripture of their own, which they called the Book 
of Seth. In our opinion, no Jew, Christian, or Mohammedan 
can entertain any objection to the belief which the Sabcans 
reposed in the prophet Enoch, and the following passage from 
the Scriptures proves him to have been a holy and godly 
personage: "And Enoch walked with God; and was not, for 
God took him” (Qen. v. S4). The personage whom the Mo- 
hammedans called Esdrees and Elijah, is identical with this 
prophet. They had seven times for prayer, which they per- 
formed in the same way as the Mohammedans do. They also 
used to pray over the dead, like Mohammedans they kept 
fast for one lunar month, The corruption, however, which had 
insensibly crept into their religion was the adoration of the stars. 
They had seven temples dedicated to the seven planets, and 
wherein their worship was conducted. The temple in Harran 
was the place where they all congregated for performing the 
Iladj. They paid great reverence to the temple of the Eaaba. 
The most imposing of all their religious festivals was accustomed 
to be held when the sun entered Aries, the first of the spring 
signs of the Zodiac. Other minor festivals were observed when 
the five planets, viz., Saturn Js-J, Jupiter Mars 

Venus Jf^, Bud Mercury entered, respectively, certain 
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signs of the same great circle of the heavens, They believed in 
the propitious and the malignant influence of the stars upon 
the life and fortunes of men, as well as upon other objects, 
and held that the absence or the presence of rain entirely de- 
pended upon the said starry influences. These and similar 
ideas, notions, and belief were also held and believed in by 
other Arabs besides the Sabeans. They used to practise Etikaf, 
or restraint of the passions, from religious motives, and were 
accustomed to pass a few days in silence and meditation, cither 
in oaves or in the mountains. 


The Beligion of Ahrakam and other Prophets mho flourished in 

Arabia. 

Previously to Islam, five prophets had been successively sent 
to the Arabians, viz.. Hud, Saleh, Abraham, Ishmael, and 
Shoaib, all of whom flourished before Moses, and his delivery 
of the decalogue to the chosen people. 

The fundapiontal principle of the religion professed by all 
those prophets was the worship of the unity of God. As to 
the other doctrines and dogmas expounded and promulgated 
by the above-named prophets, they had, with the exception 
of those taught by Abraham and Ishmael, fallen into oblivion, 
and no local tradition exists which might be expected to throw 
any light upon the subject and enable us to enumerate them. 

The doctrines and precepts of the religion of Abraham and 
Ishmael likewise possess no such sufl&cient authority by which 
we might particularize them, and there are but very few doctrines, 
supported both by religions and local traditions, that have earned 
such historical importance as to justify us in quoting them. 

Abraham’s first acts of piety and virtue were his abandon- 
ment of idolatry, destroying the idols of his father, and his 
sincere endeavours to discover the worship of the true God. 
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Oiroumoiaion and the wearing of beards are religious practices 
which need hardly he mentioned, as almost eveiy one knows 
them to have been introduced and established by Abraham. The 
erection of altars for conducting divine worship was likewise a 
practice enforced by Abraham; and, out of the various altars 
erected by that patriarch, there was one o^ the spot where the 
black stone stood before its being removed and inserted, with 
other stones, in the walls of the temple of the Kaaba. 

The offering up of sacrifice to God was established by Abrabam, 
and its practice has continued, without ceasing, up to this day 
among his descendants. 

As to the erection of the temple of the Kaaba for the worship 
of God, all local traditions and historians of Arabia agree in the 
fact that the above-named building was erected by Abraham and 
Ishmael. 

From St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians (chap. iv. v. 22-26) 
it is, in our opinion, clearly proved that the temple of the Kaaba, 
which “ answeretb to Jerusalem,” was built by Abrabam and 
Isbmael. 

The ceremonies that were observed in connection with the 
temple of the Kaaba were— prayer to God, which was performed 
both within the temple and outside of it : after that a circuit was 
made round it, all the congregation pronouncing the name of 
God and kissing the temple while so circumambulating it. 

One question naturally suggests itself here, and it is this: 
'What difference is there between making a circuit round the 
temple of the Kaaba, the kissing the edifice itself, and the 
black stone, the building of altars and reverencing them, the 
erection of a stone by Jacob and his pouring oil over it, the 
turning the head while in the act of prayer towards Jerusalem,— 
in short, the showing of respect and reverence to material objects, 
and between the practices which idolators observe towards their 
idols, and on account of which they were and are looked upon 
by everybody with contempt and displeasure? 
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What generally deters men from clearly perceiving the differ- 
ence between the two above-mentioned circumstances is the word 
idolatry, by which is understood that men revero and worship 
some material and artificial object, and that they are sinnersi 

But this is a mistake. The cause of their being infidels and 
sinners is not that they revero and worship material and artificial 
objects, but it is this, that they believe certain spiritual or 
material beings or powers, or grand natural objects, to be pos- 
sessed of all those powers which really belong to God alone; 
and they pay that worship to the former which is duo to the 
Almighty only, their idols being representations of the former, 
not of God. This belief renders them infidels and sinners; nor 
is it a matter of any consequence whether they worship those 
spiritual or those material beings or powers, or grand natural 
objects, by Greeting in their name and dedicating to them any 
images or idols, or by merely believing the same in their heart, 
and not reproducing their belief by external actions. They 
receive the name of idolators because they worshipped, by 
means of or through these idols and images, those spiritual 
or material beings or powers or grand natural objects, whom 
they believe to be possessed of all the powers of God. Had 
they not adopted these external means of performing their 
worship, but believed the same in their heart, they would still 
have been, properly speaking, idolaters. 

The altars erected by Abraham, in which the black stone is 
also included, the stone of Jacob, the temple of the Kaaba, and 
that of Jerusalem, were not built in commemoration of any re- 
nowned personages, nor were they dedicated to any angel or 
grand natural object ; they wore erected wholly and solely for 
the worship of one invisible supreme God, the creator af all 
things. All the rites, ceremonies, and practices observed in those 
buildings were so many methods of worshipping God, and the 
worship of God, be it performed in whatsoever manner that has 
been sanctioned by God, is never a sin, infidelity, or idolatry. 
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The gathering together of all men in the plain of Arafat, 
where there is no black stone of Abraham, no altar of Jacob, 
and no temple of Isbmael, but which is merely a vast wilder- 
ness ; their vociferating, all simultaneously together, the name 
of God, and supplicating pardon for their sins, are practices 
to which the Mohammedans now give the name of Hadj, and 
which were esiablishod hy Abraham and Ishmael. In course 
of time, idolatry had become a general practice in Arabia, hut, 
nevertheless we find that there were many persons who believed 
in one or other of these inspired religions and adored one God ,* 
and also that, very frequently, men used to stand up and 
proclaim themselves to be religious reformers, and to preach 
publicly the worship of God, and to exhort men to renounce 
idolatry. Those who publicly assumed the office of religious 
reformers, were such as the following : Hinzilah , son 
of Safwam; Khalid son of Sanan; Asad Abu Karb Ju-l; 
Kis son of Saidah, etc. Abdul Muttalib is also repre- 
sented by some to have been a reformer. 

But, however strange the circumstance may appear that the 
descendants of one who destroyed the idols of his father, and, 
relinquishing their worship, promulgated the adoration of the 
true God, should have again insensibly relapsed into the same 
state of idolatry; how much more strange and extraordinary 
must be the circumstance that from the progeny of the same 
personage there arose one who, for the second time, destroyed 
the idols of his forefathers and of Arabia; who restored the 
worship of the nil powerful, omniscient, omnipresent God, the 
Alpha and Omega of all things, and lastly, who dispersed the 
thick dorkness of ignorance and superstition, into which his 
countrymen were plunged, by the pure and bright effulgence of 
eternal truth. 


Judaism. 

This ceremonial religion was introduced into Arabia by the 
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Syrian Jews wlio had migrated to that country and settled there. 
Some writers hazard the opinion that a tribe of the Israelites 
detached itself from the main body of the nation, settled in 
Arabia, and there made proselytes of several tribes. This opinion, 
however, is far from being correct, since the real fact is that 
Judaism came into Arabia along with those Jews who fled in 
great numbers thereto from the terrible persecution of their 
country and nation by Nebuchadnezzar in the thirty-fifth 
century A.ir., or fifth century a.c,, and settled in Khaibar in 
northern Arabia. Shortly afterwards, when their disturbed and 
excited state had somewhat subsided into order and tranquility, 
they commenced propagating their religion, and succeeded in 
making proselytes of some of the tribes of Kenanah, Harith, Ibn 
Eaab, and Kendah. When Zoo-Navas, a king of the Hymiar 
dynasty, and who, we think, flourished in 3650 a.m., or 354 A.c., 
embraced Judaism, he vastly increased their number by com- 
pelling others to accept that faith. At that time, the Jews 
had great security and power in Arabia, possessing there many 
towns and fortresses. 

It is natural to suppose that the chosen people looked down 
upon idolatry with contempt and indignation, but no local 
tradition exists to the effect that they regarded the temple 
of the Eaaha in any other light than that in which the Arabs 
themselves did; and there is good reason to believe that either 
a picture or a statue representing Abraham, with the ram 
beside him ready for sacrifice, might have been painted upon 
the interior of the Eaaha, or placed as a statue within its walls, 
through the instrumentality of the Jews, according to the 
description of that circumstance as given in the Pentateuch. 

There is no doubt that, through the medium of tho Jews, the 
idea of God became much more elevated, noble, and sublime 
than it previously was among the Arabians in general, whether 
those who had embraced their religion, or such as kept up inter- 
communications with them, and had the advantage of associating 
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with them; and, as the Jews possessed an excellent code of laws, 
both social and political; and as, moreover, the Arabians of those 
days were entirely destitute of anything of the kind, it is a 
legitimate inference that many domestic and social regulations 
and practices mentioned in that law, should have been borrowed 
and observed by the Arabs, but, more especially, by the in- 
habitants of Yemen, where the law was enforced by the au- 
thority of their king, Zoo-Navas, who, as above-stated, had 
embraced Judaism. 

We need hardly dwell, on this occasion, upon the tenets and 
doctrines which Judaism inculcates, as well as the ceremonies 
and usages observed by the professors of that faith, as they are 
all given in the Pentateuch, and as almost every one is more or 
leas familiar with them; those which we wish particularly 
to point out will be mentioned on the occasion of our dwelling 
upon the connection that exists between Judaism and Islam, 


Chnstianity. 

It is certain that Christianity found its way into Arabia in the 
third century after Christ, when the disorders and abuses which 
had insensibly crept into the Eastern Church, and the persecu- 
tions to which those early Christians were subjected, compelled 
them to quit their native land, to find, if possible, an asylum 
elsewhere. Many Oriental as well as European historians, who 
are all indebted for their subject matter to Eastern writers, unani- 
mously represent this period as contemporaneous with the reign 
of Zoo-Navas, an opinion, however, with which we can by no 
means agree, since, according to our calculatious (see Essay I,, 
p. 44), Zoo-Navas flourished nearly six hundred years before 
the event now under consideration, and hence, also, we differ 
&om those writers who represent Zoo-Navas to have persecuted 
the Christians. 

The first locality in which these refugee Christians settled was 
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Najran, whence it may be concluded that it waa there where they 
had the most proselytes. These Christians were of the Jacobite 
communion, a designation commonly given to the Oriental sect 
of Monophyaites, although it is more strictly applicable to the 
Monophysites of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Chaldsea. The special 
name of Jacobite is derived from a Syrian monk, called Jacobus 
Baradseus, who, in the reign of the Greek Emperor Justinian, 
formed the Monophysite recusants of his country into a single 
sect or party. They believed that Christ has only one nature — 
a human nature become divine. 

Christian writers represent their religion as having made a 
very great progress among the Arabians, but we cannot concur 
with them in so thinking, since we find that, with the exception 
of Majrftu, the iuhahitanta of which province had, for the moat 
part, embraced Clu'istianity, there were but very few persons 
belonging to the tribes of Ilymiar, Ghaasan, Babin, Taghlab, 
Bahru, Tonuch, Tay, Kodoa, and Hira who followed their ex- 
ample, and that, unlike the Jews, they converted to their faith 
no numerous or complete congregations. It is highly probable 
that it was through the instrumentality of these detached Chris- 
tian proselytes, that either the picture or the statue of Mary, 
holding tiio infant Jesus in her lap, was painted on the inside 
walls of the temple of the Kanba, or placed therein. 

Such was the religious aspect of Arabia, and such were the 
divers religions that flourished there at one and the same time, 
and whose doctrines, tenets, rites, ceremonies, and customs must 
have been mixed up and blended together and practised by the 
Arabians in general, for it is hardly credible that those half 
savage and ignorant people could have been acute enough to 
have weighed the comparative merit of so many religions, and 
to have appreciated the nice distinction separating them from 
one another. 

Under this- heavy incubus of religions was Arabia groaning 
when Islam suddenly and unexpectedly appeared, and, to her 
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great astonishment and inexpressible delight, relieved her of her 
insufferable load, diffusing, at the same time, tho light of truth 
throughout the whole length and breadth of Arabia ; so that 
Islana must have been to Arabia, if possible, more than a pro- 
vidential boon. From its very nature Islam was opposed to 
idolatry, for tho former taught, inculcated, and enforced natural 
and eternal truths, while the latter, by keeping man in a state of 
ignorance, prepared him to become a slave, both morally and 
politically. Nor was that faith on better terms with atheism, 
for its very first and main principle is an implicit belief in the 
unity of that God, the very existence of whom Atheism denied. 
It was no very dosporato struggle between Islam and tho second 
of lire two sects of Arabian deism, for the doctrines of this sect, 
plus the doctrine of rcvolationa, were very nearly identical with 
the main principles of Islam. With tho revealed doctrines of 
Saboanism Islam was entirely identical, but what it condemned 
in tho former was tho worahip of the slurs and heavenly in- 
toHigonccs, and the erection of statues and pagodas in com- 
mon lomtiou of, and dedicated to, such luiuinorios as ai'o men- 
tioned above— a kind of idolatry into which the Sabeans liad in 
Hie course of time iiisenaibly relapsed. 

All tlic principles, doctrines, and dogmas of thf* religion 
preached by Abraliam and the olhtr Arabian prophets, and 
of Judaism, wore not in tho least opposed to those of Iskin; 
but, on the contrary, the principles and the doctrines of Isiam 
wore the coimtcrpnvt of those of the religion of Abraliam and 
other Arabian propliets, and of Judaism; the only difference 
between Islam and Judaism being, that the former acknowledged 
the prophetic mission of Jolin the Baptist and Josus Christ, and 
that it did not accept some of their wrong inlerpi’ctations of the 
Scriptures. Tlie principles of Islam wore quite in harmony with 
those wholesome ones wliieli Jesus Christ originally inculcated; 
but to the principles, doctrines, dogmas, religious practices, rites, 
ceremonies,, and customs of tho pseudo Christians contempo- 
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raneoQBwith lelam, they were entirely opposed and. antagonistic; 
and in nothing did the two religions resemble each other except 
in a few detached and isolated precepts of morality. 

What then is Islam? It is nothing more nor less than a 
perfect combination of the revealed principles, doctrines, and 
dogmas of the Sabcan religion, completed and brought to their 
entire perfection ; of the religion of Abraham and other Arabian 
prophets, completed and perfected; of Judaism in their com- 
plete and perfect form, and of tlie principle of the unity of God, 
and those of morality originally inculcated and promulgated 
by Jesus Christ. We shall elucidate this answer of ours by 
some examples. 

The adoration of no other gods than God, and the destruction 
of idolatry are identical with the principle and practice incuU 
gited in Judaism. " Thou shalt have no other gods before me 
(Exod. XX. 3). " And make no mention of the name of other 
gods, neither lot it be heard out of thy mouth” (Exod. xxiii. 13). 
"Thou slmlt not mnlce unto thee any graven image, or any like- 
ness of anything that is in heaven above or that is in the. earth 
beneath, or that is in the water under the earth; thou shalt not 
bow down thyself to tlioni, nor serve them” (Exod. ix. 4, 6). 
"Turn ye not unto idols, nor make to yourselves molten gods, 
I am the Lord your God” (Lev. xix. 4). "Ye shall make you 
no idols nor graven imago, neither rear you up a standing 
image, neither shall ye set up any image of stone to bow down 
unto it” (Lev. xxvi. 1). " Thou shalt not bow down to their 
gods, nor serve them, nor do after their works : but thou shalt 
utterly overthrow them, and quite break down their images” 
(Exod. xxiii. S4). 

The best and the principal precepts of Judaism are the follow- 
ing, which are also mainlained and taught by Islam. "Honour 
thy father and thy mother. . . . Thou shalt not kill. Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt not" steal. Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbour. Thou shalt not 
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covet thy neighhoxir’s house ” (Exod. xx. 12-17). The times for 
prayers fixed by Islam, and which are seven, five, or three,* 
are, to a great extent similar to those of Sabeanism and Judaism, 
The method of performing prayers much resembles that 
laid down in the Sabean and Jewish faiths. Besides the puri- 
fication of the soul at the time of prayer (this being the sole 
purpose for which prayer was instituted), and the outward purifi- 
cation of body, clothes, etc., inculcated by Mam, very much 
resemble the like observances of Jews and Sabeans. " And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Go unto the people and sanctify them 
to-day and to-morrow, and let them wash their clothes ” (Exod. 
xix. 10). “ And Moses brought Aaron and his sons and washed 
them with water " (Levit. viii. 6). The only innovation intro- 
duced by Islam, in connection with matters of religion, and 
which is not found in any other creed, is the substitution of 
Adau, or human voice for the Jewish trumpet and the Christian 
church bells, Eegarding this novelty a Christian author writes 
as follows: ''These several times of prayer,” says he, "are 
announced by the Mueddins from the minarets or Madnehs 
of the mosque. Their chant, sung to a very simple but solemn 
melody, sounds harmoniously but sonorously, down the height 
of the mosque, through the mid-day din and roar of the cities, 
but its impression is one of the most strikingly poetical, in 
the stiUnesB of night, so much so, that even many Europeans 
cannot help congratulating the Prophet on his preferring the 


* The sezoea of the aeyen prayBia and tbo different timea for their perfoimanoe 
arei (1.) Fajar^^, dawn, or the laat hour of the night before aanriae; (2.) 
Dohah Day-brook, or between ennriae and noon; (8.) Zohr after 

mid-day ; (4.) Aar i between the Zohor time and the annaet ; (S.) Maghrib 
after the ennaet; (6.) leba after the departure of twilight; 

and (7.) Tahajjnd ‘^^ter midnight. The aeventh and eeoond ore not Fardz 
(absolutely imperative), while tbo rest of them are such. It is allowod to perform 
the BBoond and the third together as well as the fourth and the fifth together. In 
this ease there are five prayers and three times. 
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humaQ voice to either the Jewish trumpet-call of the time of the 
Temple, or the Ohrietion church bells.” 

All the sacrifices that 'are allowed by Islam resemble those of 
Judaism, or, in other words, these sacrifices are, as it were, 
selections made by the former from a great number of those 
which are allowed in Judaism.' 

Fasts, again, are likewise similar to those in Judaism and 
Sabeanism, and resemble much more the latter than the former. 

The prohibiting men from doing any secular work on the 
Sabbath Day during the time set apart for prayer and other 
religious obseryauces, is identical with the same custom of the 
chosen people ; but from the time of Abraham, Friday was the 
day observed by the Arabians as their Sabbath. 

Circumcision is the same as was practised by the Jews and the 
followers of Abraham. Marriage and divorce are nearly the 
same as ore practised in other revealed religions. "When 
a man hath token a wife and married her and it come to pass 
that she find no favour in his eyes, because he hath found 
some uncleanness in her : then let him write her a bill of 
divorcement, and give it in her hand, and send her out of his 
house” (Deut, xxiv. 1). 

The laws respecting the lawfulness or unlawfulness of certain 
women for mandage are similar, in many respects, to those of 
Judaism. 

The prohibition of unclean and polluted men and women from 
entering a mosque or from touching the Koran, etc., are very 
HiTYiilfir to the provisions of Judaism to meet the like cases, with 
this difference, that in Islam the prohibiiiou is less strict than iu 
Judaism. 

The prohibition from eating swine’s fiesh is the same as that 
in force among the Israelites. "And the swine, though he 
divide the hoof, and be cloven-footed, yet he cheweth not the 
cud ; he is unclean to you ” (Lev. xi. 7). 

The laws regulating the lawfulness or unlawfulness of animals 

2 / 
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for food, aad tlie proMbition to e&t animals who baye died a 
natural death, resemble the like injunctions of the Mosaic Oode. 

The abstinence from taking wine and other spirituous liquors 
also resembles the Jewish practice — “Do not drink wine nor 
strong drink” (Ley. x. 9). 

Penalties assigned by Islam, for yarious crimes and offences, 
are also, to a great extent, like those of Judaism. Bastinado 
and atoning (according to those lawyers who belieye that the 
practice is allowed in Islam) of men fox adultery, fornication, 
or incest, are provisions haying great afilnity to similar ones 
among the Jews. The punishment of death assigned to a Mos- 
lem for becoming a renegade (but according to those lawyers 
only who belierye this practice to be a crime), also resembles a 
like practice enforced by Judaism-— “And he that blasphemeth 
the name of the Lord, he shall surely be put to death, and all the 
congregation shall certainly stone him ” (Lev, xxiv. 16). 

Islam is represented to have borrowed the idea and conviction 
of angels from the Talmud, of good and evil genii from the 
Midrash and the Talmud, of the state of body and soul after 
death from the Jews, of paradise and heU from Judaism and 
Christianity, of the signs of the approach of the last day and 
the day of resurrection from the Midrash and tho Talmud. We 
are, however, of opinion that, in tho first place, many of the 
above-named oircamstances do not belong to Islam, and, secondly, 
that those which do have any connection with that religion are 
not at all borrowed, excep|ing only their names, from any of the 
above-named sources, inasmuch as the description of these cir- 
cumstances, as given by Islam, entirely differs from that furnished 
in the above-mentioned books and faiths. 

The limits of this Essay will not allow us to dwell upon these 
matters at length, and to discriminate those which belong to Islam 
from those which do not, as weU as to give a full explanation of 
the latter ; we shall, therefore, conclude the subject by asserting 
that, taking it for granted that all the above-named drcamstances 
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belong to Islam, which is, indeed, the prevailing belief of Mo- 
hammedans in general, in that case they bear the same re- 
semblance to the similar oircumstances contained in Judaism as 
do those other principles of Islam which we have above compared 
with the corresponding ones of Judaism. 

Islam borrowed nothing from Christianity, except the follow- 
ing two doctrines;— (1.) “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with aU thy heart, and with aU thy soul, and with all thy mind,” 
Matt. zxii. 37 ; (2.) “And as ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye also to them likewise,” Luke vi. 31. 

At this point of our description, a reflection might naturally 
suggest itself to the inquisitive and inquiring mind, which is, 
that, in this case, Islam is nothing more than a collection of 
principles and precepts cuUed here and there, and that it has 
nothing it can call its own; but it will be evident to every 
reflecting reader that this resemblance of the principles and 
doctrines of Islam to those of other revealed religions is the 
greatest proof of its being divine and inspired. All things that 
proceed from one infinite perfection must be of one nature, and 
perfect of their kind. As it is impossible for God to create 
his own rival and equal, as it is impossible for Him to exclude 
any created object from his all-pervading will and domination, 
so is it impossible that two diilercnt principles should proceed 
from Him, for the purpose of efleeting one object. Mussulmans 
should ever remain grateful to Mohammed, who confirmed tlie 
true mission of all the prophets from the oreatiou of the world up 
to his time, who brought all the revealed religions of the earth 
to perfection, and who threw open to his faithful followers the 
everlasting gates of eternal and inefiable light. 
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E S SAY 

QK OUlATtOK 

WHETHER ISLAM HAS BEEN BENEFICIAL OR 
INJURIOUS TO HUMAN SOCIETY IN GENERAL, 

AND TO TnS 

MOSAIC AND CHRISTIAN DISPENSATIONS. 


Thb subject upon which we are now about to treat, is one 
which, from its very nature, requires, in order to command 
attention and awaken interest, to be approached in a spirit 
equally free from illiberality, prejudice, and acrimony ; and as 
the tone of our observations will therefore be conciliatory, we 
trust that, at least, if we fail to convince, we shall not offend. 
Our subject matter will be divided into four sections. 

SaoTiON I . — On the Advantages derived by Human Society in 
general Jrom Islam. 

Conscientiously disposed as we ourselves may be to treat 
the subject impartially, it is with the more regret we say 
that Christian writers invariably regard everything relative to 
Islam with so much suspicion, as to afford ns very little hope 
that our present remarks will not be viewed through the same 
offensive medium. On this account, therefore, we shall content 
ourselves here with mentioning those advantages and benefits 
for which Christians themselves acknowledge human society 
is indebted to Islam. The following remark, coming as it does 
from Sir Wm. Muir, is the more valuable, as being the deposi- 
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tion of by no means a willing witness: “And wLat have been 
the effeota,” asks that author, “of tho system which, estab- 
lished by such instrumentality, Mahomet has loft behind him ? 
We may freely concede that it banished, for ever, many of the 
darker elements of superstition which had, for ages, shrouded the 
Peninsula. Idolatry vanished before the battle-cry of Islam:' 
the doctrine of the unity and infinite perfections of God, and 
of a special, all pervading Providence, became a living principle 
in the hearts and lives of the followers of Mahomet, even as 
it had in his own. An absolute surrender and submission to 
tho divine will (the very name of Islam), was demanded as the 
first requirement of the religion. Wor are social virtues want- 
ing. Brotherly love is inculcated within the circle of the faith.* 
Orphans are to be protected, and slaves treated with con- 
sideration.® Intoxicating drinks are prohibited, and Mahome- 
tanism may boast of a degree of temperance unknown in any 
other creed.”* 

When dwelling upon the subject of Mohammed’s “merit 
towards his country,” tho celebrated historian Gibbon remarks 
as follows ; “His beneficial or pernicious influence on the public 
happiness is the last consideration in the character of Mahomet. 
The most bitter or most bigoted of his Christian or Jewish foes 
will surely allow that he assumed a false commission to in- 


1 Islam ontiioly rooted out idolatry from Arabia, and brongbt borne to all other 
creeds that tvoi'o at that tiine preyalont in the world, tho notion that idolatry was a 
gravo sin. 

’ Kot only “within the circle of the faith hut to all beings, whoso hearts, to 
use tho phrase of the Hadeea, “ are fi'esh with life,” 

^ Virtually speaking, Islam almost abolished alavery, for in no ease is it allowed, 
enoopt in that of war captiyee, and that also with tho henorolont intention of 
saying their lives. Porsons who give them their liberty are entitled to tho highest 
degree of reward ; those who ransom their lives stand next in the order of merl- 
torlonsnessg end those who keep them as slaves must maintain thorn in the same 
style of living os thoy do themselves. 

* To those oxcellont injunctiona Sir William might have added, the prohibition 
of all games of ohanqp ; the abstuining from the use of indooenl words and exprog- 
sions ; love and reverence for parents ; oempulsory alms ; and kind treatment of 
animals, eto. 
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oulcate a salutary doctrine, less perfect only than their own. 
He piously supposed, as the basis of his religion, the truth and 
sanctity of thdr prior revelations, the virtues and ruiraoles 
of their founders. The idols of Arabia were broken before the 
throne of God ; the blood of human victims was expiated by 
prayer, and fasting, and alius, the laudable or innocent arts 
of devotion ; and his rewards and punishments of a future life 
were painted by the images most congenial to an ignorant 
and carnal generation. Mahomet was, perhaps, incapable of 
dictating a moral and political system for tho use of his country- 
men : but he breathed among the faithful a spirit of charity and 
friendship; recommended the practice of social virtues; and 
checked by his laws and precepts the thirst of revenge, and the 
oppression of widows and orphans. The hostile tribes were 
united in faith and obedience, and the valour which had been 
idly spent in domestic quarrels was vigorously directed against 
a foreign enemy.” 

Mr. Davenport, in his admirable "Apology for Mohammed 
and the Koran,’’ observes as follows : " It is a monstrous error 
to suppose, as some have done, and others still do, that the faith 
taught by the Koran was propagated by the sword alone, for 
it will be readily admitted, by all unprejudiced minds, that Mo- 
hammed's religion — by which prayers and alms were substi- 
tuted for the blood of human victims, and which, instead of 
hostility and perpetual feuds, breathed a spirit of benevolence 
and of the social virtues, and must, therefore, have bad an im- 
portant influence upon civilization — was a real blessing to 
the Eastern world, and, consequently, could not have needed 
exclusively the sanguinary means so unsparingly and so un- 
scrupulously used by Moses for the extirpation of idolatry. 

“ How idle and, ridiculous was it, therefore, to bestow nothing 
but insolent opprobrium and ignorant declamation upon one of 
the most powerful instruments which the hand of Providence 
has raised up to influence the opinions and doctrines of mankind 
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througli a long succession of ages. The whole subject, whether 
viewed with relation to the extraordinary rise and progress, 
either of the founder personally, or of tho system itself, cannot 
he otherwise than one of the deepest interest, nor can there 
he any doubt hut that, of those who have investigated and con- 
sidered the comparative merits of Mohammedanism and Christi- 
anity, there are few who have not at times felt confounded 
at the survey, and been compelled not only to admit that even 
the former must have been ordained for many wise and benefi- 
cent purposes, hut even to confide in its Instrumentality in the 
production, at least, of much eventual good.” The same author 
goes on to remark that " the first revivers of philosophy and 
the sciences, the link, as they have been termed, between 
ancient and modern literature, were, moat undoubtedly, accord- 
ing to every species of testimony, the Saracens of Asia and the 
Moors of Spain, under the Abasside and Ommiade Caliphs. 
Letters which originally came to Europe from tho Bast were 
brought thither, a second time, by the genius of Mohammedan- 
isna. It is well known that arts and sciences fiourished among 
the Arabians for almost six hundred years ; whilst among us rude 
barbarism reigned, and literature became almost extinct.” . . . 
“ And again, ‘ It must be owned, that all the knowledge, 
whether of physic, astronomy, philosophy, or mathematics, 
which flourished in Europe from the tenth century, was ori- 
ginally derived from the Arabian schools ; and that the Spanish 
'Saracens, in a more particular manner, may be looked upon as 
the fathers of European philosophy.’ " " But to resume,” says 
the same author, “ Europe is still further indebted to Moham- 
medanism; for, not to mention that to the struggles during the 
Crusades we mainly owe the abolition of the onerous parts of 
the feudal system, and the destructiou of those aristocratic 
despotisms on the ruins of which arose the proudest bulwark of 
our liberties, Enrope is to be reminded that she is indebted 
to the followers of Mohammed, as the link which connects 
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ancient and modern literature, for the preservation, during a 
long reign of Western darkness, of the works of many of the 
Greek philosophers, and for the cultivation of some of the 
most important branches of science, mathematics, medicine, 
etc., which are highly indebted to their labours.” 

The writer of an excellent article upon Mohammedanism in 
Ohamhers’s Cyclopaedia, observes as follows : 

" That part of Islam, however, which has undergone the least 
changes . . . in the course of time, and which most dis- 
tinctly reveals the mind of its author, is also its most com- 
plete and its most shining part — we mean the ethics of the 
Koran. Injustice, falsehood, pride, revengefulness, calumny, 
mockery, avarice, prodigality, debauchery, mistrust, and sus- 
picion are inveighed against as ungodly and wicked; while 
benevolence, liberality, modesty, forbearance, patience and en- 
durance, frugality, sincerity, straightforwardness, decency, love 
of peace and truth, and, above all, trusting in God and submit- 
ting to His win, are considered as the piUars of true piety and 
the principal signs of a true believer.” 

The same writer goes on to remark as fonows : — 

” We cannot consider in this place what Islam has done for 
the cause of all humanity, or, more exactly, what was its precise 
share in the development of science and art in Kurope. Broadly 
speaking, the Mohammedans may be said to have been the en- 
lightened teachers of barbarous Burope, &om the ninth to the 
thirteenth century. It is from the glorious days of Abbaside 
rulers that the real renaissance of Greek spirit and Greek culture 
is to he dated. Classical literature would have been irredeemably 
lost had it not been for the home it found in the schools of the 
' unbelievers ’ of the ' dark ages.’ Arabic philosophy, medicine, 
natural history, geography, history, grammar, rhetoric, and the 
‘golden art of poetry,’ schooled by the old Hellenio masters, 
brought forth an abundant harvest of works, many of which will 
live and teach as long as there will he generations to be taught.” 
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The writer of an Essay, etiUtled "Islam as a Politieal System,” 
inserted in the "East and the ‘West,” enumerates in the Mowing 
passage the advantages that human society derived from Islam : 

Islam put an end to infanticide, then prevalent in the sur- 
rounding countries. Ghristianiiy might have equally opposed, 
hut was not equally successful. It put an end to slavery, the 
adsciiption to the soil. It gave equality of political rights, and 
administered even-handed justice, not only to those who pro- 
fessed its religion, hut to those who were conquered hy its arms. 
It reduced taxation, the sole tribute to the State, consisting of 
the tenth. It freed commerce from all charges and impedi- 
ments; it freed the professors of other faiths from all forced con- 
tributions to their church or their clergy, and from all religious 
Goutrihutioua whatever to the dominant creed. It communicated 
all the privileges of the conquering class to those of the con- 
quered who conformed to its religion, and all tho protection of 
citizenship to those who did not. It secured property, abolished 
nsury, and the private revenge of blood. It inculcated cleanli- 
ness and sobriety; it did not inculcate them only, but it produced 
and established them. It put an end to licentiousness, and as- 
sociated with charity to the poor the forms of respect for all.” 

" The results produced by Islam,” continues the same writer, 
"seem too vast, too profound, too permanent, to allow us to 
believe that the human mind could anticipate tiiem, far less 
adjust the scheme; thence the disposition to take refuge in 
chance, or providential design, instead of applying to it the 
process of reasoning hy yhich we estimate the effects of the 
laws of Solon or the triumphs of Timoleon. Nevertheless, this 
scheme was framed by a single man, who filled with his own 
spirit those who were in immediate contact with him, and 
impressed a whole people with the profoundest veneration of 
which man ever was the object. The system of laws and morals 
which he formed agreed equally with the highest development 
as with the lowest level of society, which, during ten centnnes. 
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passing from race to race, made every people by whom it was 
received superior to, and triumphant over, the nations and 
empires with which they came in contact.” 

Thomas Carlyle, in hie “ Lectures on Heroes,” remarks on 
the subject under consideration, as follows : “To the Arab nation 
it (Islam) was as a birth from darkness into light ; Arabiiy first 
became alive by means of it. A poor shepherd peQple, roaming 
unnoticed in its deserts since the creation of the world : a Hero- 
Prophet was sent down to them with a word they could believe ; 
see, the unnoticed becomes world-notable, the small has grown 
world-great; within one century afterwards Arabia is at (Granada 
on this hand and at Delhi on that; — glancing in valour and 
splendour and the light of genius, Arabia shines through long 
ages over a great section of tho world. Belief is great, life- 
giving. The history of a nation becomes fruitful, soul-clevnting, 
great, so soon as it believes. These Arabs, the man Mahomet, 
and that one century, — is it not as if a spark had fallen, one 
spark, on a world of what seemed black uunoticcablo sand ; but 
lo I the sand proves ciplosivo powder, blazes heaveu-high, from 
Delhi to Granada I” 


Suction II . — Refutation of tlte Opinion that Islam has ban 
Injurious to Human Society, 

Sir "Wm. Muir states that, “setting aside considerations of 
minor import, three radical evils flow from the faith. . . . 
First: Polygamy, Divorce, and Slavery are maintained and 
perpetuated ; — striking, as they do, at tho root of public morals, 
poisoning public life and disorganizing society. Second : Free- 
dom of judgment in religion is crushed and annihilated. Tolera- 
tion is unknown. Third : A barrier has been interposed against 
the reception of Christianity.” We shall consider every one of 
these evils singly and separately. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that by Islam polygamy is 
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made compnlsory upon its followers, on the contrary, the general 
practice of it is not even recommended, the privileged use of it 
being reserved for such as for physical reasons may stand in need 
of it, hut in the absence of such an excuse the indulgence in it 
is wholly contrary to the virtues and morality taught by Islam, 

Unfortunately, however, no small impediment is thrown in the 
way of a calm and candid investigation of the subject by the 
antagonism which exists between the manners, customs, and 
modes of thought of one nation and those of another. Thus, 
the very word polygamy suggests to Christians ideas so 
offensive that they enter upon any discussion respecting the 
practice with minds almost predetermined to find in it nothing 
but an unmitigated evil, and without inquiring how far it may 
be justified by the requirements of climate, the comparative 
number of the sexes, and by various physiological and social 
reasons. 

We propose to consider this subject from tliree points of view, 
namely. Nature, Society, and Religion. 

For the duo consideration of the first point, it will ho neces- 
sary to ascertain, if possible, what has been the will or in- 
tention of the Creator of all living creatures as regards this 
subject, or, in other words, whether He intended man to he 
universally polygamistic or not. Now this His intention, can, 
we apprehend, be read clearly and indisputably in all the works 
of nature, for it is evidently impossible that His will should be 
at variance with the productions of it; and, accordingly, fbom 
the unerring manifestations of nature we learn that such beings 
as are intended by their Creator to be monogamistio invariably 
bring forth their young, in pairs, one of the two being a male 
and the other a female. Those, on the other hand, that are in< 
tended to be polygamistic are delivered of one or more, no 
relative proportion of sex being observed. According to this 
law of nature man falls under the second head ; but as, by his 
position, and by the rare and precious endowment of reason, he 
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is raised far above all other sentient beings, so is be required to 
use all those powers, rights, and privileges bestowed upon him 
by nature in common with the other beings around him, with 
caution, and in harmony with his physical, social, and political 
liabilities, as well as with the laws of hygiene and the influences 
of the climate in which he lives. 

Secondly : Man is, by his very nature, a social being ; and 
therefore, as God saw “ it was not good for man to be alone,” 
he made “ a help for him,” which is woman — one who was 
destined to share with him the cares and the amenities, the 
sorrows and pleasures, of life; to increase his happiness and 
diminish his affliction by her tender sympathy — one, lastly, 
who was to contribute, with himself, to carry out that great, 
that all-important command, “ Increase and multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth.” When, however, from whatever cause, this 
helpmate fails to perform her natural duty, some remedy must 
surely have been appointed by the All-wise Creator to meet the 
. exigency, and that remedy is polygamy — that is, the act of a 
man’s marrying cither more than one wife at one and the same 
time, or after divorcing the former one. The latter privilege is 
allowed to the wife in the event of the husband’s incompetency, 
with this reasonable difference only, that man can have recourse 
to his remedy when he so wills, while the wife must first obtain 
a legal authorization for the act. 

If this remedy, whose necessity we have proved both by 
natural and social laws — the tendency of both which descriptions 
of laws is pretty nearly the same— had been denied to man, 
society would have greatly suffered thereby, since man would 
have been led, in consequence, to commit vices and crimes of 
the deepest dye. 

Again, in order to prevent persons from running into excess — 
which is at all times bad, and sometimes dangerous — and to 
render it certain that the person so having recourse to polygamy 
was impelled by a real necessity, many stringent restrictionB and 
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binding regulations have been established, such as the observance 
of perfect equality of rights and privileges, love niid afl’cetion, 
among all wives, etc., etc. Those restrictions and regulations 
materially serve to prevent truly pious and religious persons 
from indulging in polygamy, for they almost immediately dis- 
cover that the availing thcinselvos of this privilege, without 
fulfilling its conditions and observing its regulations, which are 
so strict as to bo extomoly difficult to be complied with, is in- 
compatible with the duo and faithful discharge of their religious 
duties. No doubt the institutiin of pol^'gamy affords many 
facilities to the libertine, as well as to all whoso solo object in 
life is the unrestrained gratification of their animal appetites ; 
but for this abuse of a beneficial institution they will be amenable 
to the Great Searcher of the human heart, who will, most 
assuredly, mete out to thoiu the punishment duo to tbeir 
offence. 

Wo cannot allow to pass unnoticed the remarks of Mr, 
Higgins, and, after him, those of Mr. Davenport, in favour of 
polygamy. It is to bo regretted that both these gentlemen 
should have viewed polygamy from one qioint of view only — 
namely, a physiological one — ^whereas our religion has granted 
this liberty, not only from physiological considerations, but, as 
we have above stated, to afford a remedy for the embitlerments 
of conjugal life. Mr. Davenport says ; — “ With respect to the 
physiological reasons for polygamy, it has been observed by^the 
celebrated Montesquieu that women, in hot countries, are 
marriageable at eight, nine, or ton years of age ; — thus, in 
those coimlrics, infancy and marriage ahnost always go to- 
gether. They are old at twenty. . , . It is, tlicrc'bro, extremely 
natural that in these places a man, when no law opposes it, 
should leave one wife to take another, and that polygamy should 
bc/introduccd.” 

Mr. Higgins writes that “ Biologists and natural philosophers 
have found other reasons which might seiwe as souio apology 
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fbr this allowance (polygamy), which will not apply to ns cold- 
blooded, frog-like animals of Nortliern climates, though they may 
be applicable to the descendants of Ishmacl, natives of the scorch- 
ing sands of the desert.” Again, he says, I had it asserted 
in the Oriental collections of Sir W. Ouseley, page 108, that 
‘ the warm regions of Asia make a difference between the sexes 
not known to the climates of Europe, where the decay of each 
is mutual and gradual ; whereas in Asia it is given to man 
alone to arrive at a green old age.’ If this bo true, it goes far 
to excuse Mohammed in allowing a plurality of wb’ea, and it 
sufficiently accounts for the fact that Jesus never expressly 
declared himself upon this subject, but left it to the regulation 
of the governments of countries, as it was evident that what 
would bo proper for Asia would be improper for Europe.” Nor 
should we bo justified in leaving out from our impartial consider- 
ation the deplorable morals that were in general practice shortly 
previous to the advent of Mohammed. Persia stood foremost in 
the corruptness of her morals. The laws of marriage were set 
aside. Respect and regard to relationship, however close or 
distant, were not at all observed. A mother was as lawful to 
her son as a daughter to her father, or a sister to hor brother ; 
in fact, they may justly be compared to a flock of animals, 
which are guided by no law whatever. When we turn our 
attention to a little north-west of Persia, a locality mostly inha- 
bited by Jews, we find that polygamy was a general practice, 
without any restrictions. Arabia, again, affords us a perfect 
combination of the customs of the Persians and the Jews, 
where there was no end to the number of wives, and where 
no law guided the people in their choice. AU women, with- 
out any distinction of rank, age, or relation, served alike to 
the brutal appetites of the male sex. When we look upon 
the Christianity of that a^e — if it can be called Christianity 
at aU — we see many of her professors pursuing a course 
diametrically opposite to the above-mentioned one ; we mean 
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the somewhat general pracBce of colihacy. In short, it was 
amidst this mental and intellectual darkness, and the corruptions 
and depravity of the manners and morals which enveloped the 
world on all sides, that Mohammod’a genius codified a law, so 
perfect in its nature, so consistent with reason and propriety, so 
conducive to the health and prosperity of socie^, and so bene- 
ficial to the matrimonial existence of both the parties interested. 

Thirdly : When the subject is considered from a religious 
point of view, we find that polygamy is nowhere prohibited in 
Judaism and Christianity, which at present are, besides Islam, 
the only two inspired religions in the world. For the support 
of our assertion we shall quote the remarks of a few eminent 
Christian authors in favour of polygamy. Higgins states 
that “because Mohammed, following the example of the legis- 
lator of the oldest ceremonial religion west of the Euphrates, 
and, as all Christians maintain, of the world — Moses — allowed 
his people, the descendants of Ishmael, the son of the father 
of the faithfbl, a plurality of wives, he has been constantly 
abused by Christians, to use their own words, for pandering 
to the base passions of Ms foUoKm, But why the allow- 
ance of a plurality of wives should bo visited with such very 
harsh censure, I do not know. Surely the example of Solo- 
mon, and David— Me man ajier QoSs own heart, which He 
had Jomd to fulfil His law — ^might plead for a little mercy, 
more especially as Jesus nowhere expressly forbids, in any one 
of the twenty Gospels which were written by some or other of 
the multitude of the sects of his followers, to record his com- 
mands.” Davenport states: — “As to the lawfulness of poly- 
gamy, it will be seen, by referring to the following passages in 
Scripture, that it was not only approved, but even blessed, by 
Jehovah himself— Gen. xxx. S3; Exodus ixi. 11; Deut. xvU. 
17; 1 Sam. iv. 1, 2, 11, 20; 1 Sam. xxv. 42, 43; 2 Sam. 
zii. 8 ; 3 Sam. v. 12 ; Judges viii. 30 ; Judges x. 4 ; Judges 
xU. 9, 14.” 
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Bat tha most distiagulsbed o.ad talented defender of polygamy 
was the celebrated John Milton, who, after quoting numberless 
passages from tho Bible in defence of the practice, says : — 
“Moreover God, in an allegorical fiction (Ezekiel), represents 
himself as having espoused two wives, Aholah and Aholiah — a 
mode of speaking which Jehovah would by no means have 
employed, especially at 'such length, even in a parable, nor, 
indeed, have taken upon himself such a character at all, if the 
practice which it implied had been, intrinsically, dishonourable or 
shameful. On what ground, then, can a practice be considered 
BO dishonourable or shameful which is prohibited to no one, 
even under the Gospel; for that dispensation annuls none of 
the merely civil regulations which existed previously to its intro- 
duction.” ..." Lastly,” oontinues Milton, “ I argue as follows, 
from Hebrews xiii. 4 : Polygamy is either marriage, fornication, 
or adultery. The Apostle recognizes no fourth state. Koverence 
for so many patriarchs who were polygamists will, I trust, deter 
every one from cousidering it as fornication or adultery; for 
‘whoremongers and adulterers God will judge’; whereas the 
patriarchs were the objects of Ilis special favour, as lie himself 
witnesses. If, then, polygamy be marriage, properly so coiled, 
it is also lawful and honourable. According to the same Apostle, 
‘ Marriage is honourable in all, and the bed undefiled.' ” 

The Bubjoot of Polygamy has been considered from three 
different points of view — Nature, Society, and Religion ; but as 
it is not necessary to consider Divorce with regard to the first of 
the above subjects, it will he discussed only in connection with 
the other two. 

Considering the universality of the institution of marriage 
among all nations, both ancient and modem, and its general 
recognition as the basis of man's individual and social happi- 
ness, whatever tends to lessen its influence must ever be re- 
garded as a serious evil. 
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Hence the Church of Borne has thrown around marriage the 
halo of sanctity by making it one of her Seven Sacraments, as 
the best means of its defence ; while Protestant England, with 
the like view, made a decree for divorce— only attainable by a 
very expensive appeal to the House of Lords— an arrangement 
which lasted till the year 1856, when a new Court of Justice 
was created to taka cognizance of all oa'<es of divorce, and 
determine their merits by the verdict of a Jury. 

Generally speaking, divorce is the greatest of enemies to 
flociety, by diminishing the respect due to marriage, and de- 
stroying man's confidence in woman’s fidelity. It cannot, 
however, be denied that divorce has also its advantages: it 
releases either the husband or the wife, whose incompatibility 
of disposition, violence of temper, or frailly, embittered the life 
of both. But^ while being thus a benefit to the individual, 
divorce is not the less injurious to society by tho scenes of 
immorality too often blazoned before the public, and also by the 
injurious effect which the separation of their parents must have 
upon the children of tho parties. Such being tho evils which 
follow in the train of divorce, the having roconrso to it as a 
remedy can only be justified when its non-adoption would 
cause miseries still more unbearable, cares and anxieties still 
more annoying, and daily increasing animosities and mutual 
recriminations. 

Our Prophet neither underrated nor overvalued divorce. He 
constantly pointed out to bis followers how opposed it was to 
the best interests of society; he always expatiated upon the 
evils which flowed from it, and ever exhorted his disciples to 
treat women with respect and kindness, and to bear patiently 
their violence and iU- temper; and be always spoke of those 
who availed themselves of divorce in a severe and disparaging 
manner ; so that many a person was led into the mistake that 
they who had recourse to divorce, and they who shed human 
blood, were guilty of crimes of equal atrocity. Notwith- 
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standing, however, Mohammed’s rooted antipathy to divorce, 
he gave it the importance and consideration it justly claimed 
and merited. He allowed it under circumstances when it could 
not fail to prove a valuable boon ; when it either entirely re- 
moved, or at least greatly alleviated, the cares, troubles, and 
embitterments of wedded life ; and when, if not taken advantage 
of, society would suffer still more than it already did. In such 
cases divorce is far from being a disadvantogo to society ; it is, 
on the contrary, a blessing and an efficient means of bettering 
the social condition. Mohammed did not restrict himself to 
merely allowing divorce to be adopted under certain circum- 
stances ; he permitted to divorced parties three several distinct and 
separate periods within which they might endeavour to become 
reconciled and renew their conjugal intercourse; but should 
all their attempts to become reconciled prove unsuccessful, then 
the third period, in which the final separation was declared to 
have arrived, supervened. 

Mahmood, son of Waleed, narrates a tradition that the 
Prophet was apprised of a certain individual who had given to 
his wife these three separate notices of divorce at one and the 
same time, and that tlien the Prophet, becoming exceedingly 
wrath, addressed the party thus : " Barest thou thus trifle with 
the commands of God, and that even in my presence ?” Ob- 
serving that the Prophet was greatly excited and angry, a 
person, approaching him, asked, “ Shall I go and slay the 
offender ?” for by the wrath of tho Prophet he was erroneously 
led to suppose that the crime committed was grave enough to 
merit that severe punishment.” 

In like manner the Prophet had said that “a woman who 
demands divorce without strong and unavoidablo necessity, will 
ever remain a stranger to the fi'ngrance of Paradise.” 

The reader will find all these traditions expressly mentioned 
in Mishkat, in the chapter appropriated to " Divorce.” 

Now, it will ho evident to every reflecting reader that the 
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indalgenoe of divorce allowed by Islam, under such circum- 
stances as those above specided, is not in the least repugnant to 
the laws of society, but, on the contrary, is greatly conducive to 
its health, prosperity, and welfare. 

Contemplating the subject from a religious point of view, we 
find that in Judaism, divorce is allowed in all cases and under 
all circumstances, and that even Christians admit its propriety 
and lawfulness in one instance ; but John Milton has almost 
exhausted the subject by his able and learned treatment of it ; 
and we cannot resist the temptation of quoting the following 
passage from his work, entitled “A Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine ” 

“ Marriage, by its dofinition, is a union of ihe most intimate 
nature, hut not indissoluble or indivisible, as some contend, on 
the ground of its being subjoined, Matt. xix. 5, they two shall 
be one Jlesh. These words, properly considered, do not imply 
that marriage is absolutely indissoluble, but only that it ought 
not to be lightly dissolved. For it is upon the institution itself 
and the due observance of all its parts, that what follows re- 
specting the indissolubility of marriage depends, whether the 
words be considered in the light of a command, or of a natural 
consequence. Hence it is said, /or tlm cause shall a man leave 
father and mother . . . and they two shall be one flesh ; that 
is to say, if, according to the nature of the institution, as laid 
down in the preceding verses, Gen, ii. 18-20, the wife be an 
help-meet for the husband ; or, in other words, if good-will, 
love, help, comfort, fidelity remain unshaken on both sides, 
which, according to universal acknowledgment, is the essential 
form of marriage. But if the essential form be dissolved, it 
follows that the marriage itself is virtually dissolved. 

“ Great stress, however, is laid upon an expression in the next 
verse — what God hath joined together, let not man put asunder. 
What it is that God hath joined together the institution of 
marriage itself declares. God has only joined what admits of 
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union, what ia suitable, what is good, what ia honourable ; he 
has not made provision for unnatural and monst’'Oua associations, 
pregnant only with dishonour, with -misery, with hatred, and 
with calamity. It is not God who forms such unions, but 
violence, or rashness, or error, or the influence of some evil 
genius. Why, then, should it be unlawful to deliver ourselves 
from so pressing an intestine evil ? Further, our doctrine does 
not separate those whom God has joined together in the spirit 
of his sacred institution, but only those whom God has himself 
separated by the authority of his equally sacred law ; an au- 
thority which ought to have the same force with us now as with 
His people of old. As to Olirislian perfection, the promotion of 
which is urged by Some as an argument for the indissolubility 
of marriage, that perfection is not to be forced upon us by com- 
pulsion and penal laws, but must be produced, if at all, by ex- 
hortation and Christian admonition. Then only can man be 
properly said to dissolve a marriage lawfully contracted, when, 
adding to the Divine ordinance what the ordinance itself does 
not contain, he separates under pretence of religion whomsoever 
it suits his purpose. For it ought to be remembered that God, 
in His just and pure and holy law, has not only permitted divorce 
on a variety of grounds, but has even ratified it in some cases, and 
enjoined it in others, under the severest penalties. — Ex. xxi. 4, 
10, 11; Deut. xxi, 14, xxiv. 1; Ezra x, 3; Nebein. xiii. S3, 30. 

" The third passage is Deut. xxiv. 1 : When a man hath taken 
a w{fe, and mamed her, and it come to pass that she find no favour 
m his eyes, because he hath found some tinoleanness in her, then let 
him write her a bill of divorcement, and give it %n her hand, and 
send her out of his house. There is no room here for the charge 
of hardness of heart, supposing the cause alleged to be a true 
and not a fictitious one. For since, as is evident from the in- 
stitution itself, God gave a wife to man at the beginning to the 
intent that she should be his help and solace and delight, if, as 
often happens, she should eventually prove to be rather a source 
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of sorrow, of disgrace, of ruin, of torment, of calamity, why 
should we think that we are displeasing God by divorcing such 
a one? I should attribute hardness of heart rather to him who 
retained her, than to him who sent her away under such cir- 
cumstances ; and not I alone, but Solomon himself, or, rather, 
the Spirit of God itself speaking by tho mouth of Solomon — 
Prov, XXX, 21, 23 : For three things the earth is disquieted, and for 
four which it cannot hear; for an odious woman when she is married. 
On the contrary, Bceles. ix. 9 : Live joyfully with the wife whom 
thou lotest all the days of the life of thy vanity, which Se hath 
given thee; the wife therefore which Se hath given thee is she 
whom thou lomt, not she whom thou hatest ; and thus, Mai. ii. 
16, wJhoever hateth, or, because he hateth, let him dismiss her, as all, 
before Junius, explain, the passage, God therefore appears to 
have enacted this law by the mouth of Moses, and reiterated it 
by that of the Prophet, with the view, not of giving scope to 
^ the hard-hoarteduoss of the husband, but of rescuing the un- 
happy wife from its influence wherever tho case required it. For 
there is no hard-heaTtedness in dismissing honourably and freely 
her whose own fault it is that she is not loved. That one who 
is not beloved, who is, on the contrary, deservedly neglected, 
and an object of dislike and hatred ; that a wife thus situated 
should be retained, in pursuance of a most vexatious law, under 
a yoke of the heaviest slavery (for such is marriage without 
love) to one who entertains for her neither attachment nor friend- 
ship, would indeed be a hardship more cruel than any divorce 
whatever. God therefore gave laws of divorce, in their proper 
use most equitable and humane ; He even extended the benefit 
of them to those whom Ee knew would abuse them through the 
hardness of their hearts, thinking it better to bear with the 
obduracy of the wicked than to refrain from alleviating the 
misery of the righteous, or suffer the institution itself to be 
subverted, which, from a Divine blessing, was in danger of be- 
coming the bitterest of all calamities. 
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"Oliriat himself, v. 9, permitted divorce for the causa of 
fornication, which could not have been, if those whom God had 
once joined in the bands of matrimony were never afterwards to 
he disunited. According to the idiom of the Eastern languages, 
however, the word fornieaiion signifies, not adultery only, but 
either what is called my unclean thing, or a defect in some 
particular which might justly he required in a wife, Deut. xxiv. 
1 (as Selden was the first to prove by numerous Rabbinical 
testimonies in his Uxor Mehreect ) ; or it signifies whatever is found 
to be irreconcilably at variance with love, or fidelity, or help, 
or society, that is, with the objects of the original institution, — 
as Selden proves, and as I have myself shown, in another treatise, 
from several texts of Scripture. For it would have been absurd, 
when the Pharisees asked whether it was allowable to put away 
a wife for every cause, to answer that it was not lawful, except 
in case of adultery, when it was well known already to bo not 
only lawM but nooosaary to put away an adulteress, and that, 
not by divorce, but by death. Fornication, therefore, must bo 
here understood in a much wider sense than that of simple 
adultery, as is clear from many passages of Scripture, and 
particularly from Judges six. 2: — his concubine played the whore 
against him; not by committing adultery, for in that caso she 
would not have dared to flee to her father’s house, but by re- 
fractory behaviour towai’ds her husband. Nor could Paul have 
allowed divorce in consequence of the departure of an unbeliever, 
unless this also were a species of fornication. It does not affect 
the question that the case alluded to is that of a heathen, since 
whoever deserts her family is worse than an infidel, 1 Tim. v. 8. 
Nor could anything he more natural or more agreeable to the 
original institution than that the bond which had been formed by 
love, and the hope of mutual assistance through life, and honour- 
able motives, should he dissolved by hatred and implacable 
enmity and disgraceful conduct on either side. For man, there- 
fore, in his state of innocence in Paradise, previously to the 
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entrance of sin into tlie world, God ordained that marriage 
should be indissoluble ; after the fall, in compliance with the 
alteration of circumstances, and to prevent tlie innocent from 
being exposed to perpetual injury from the wicked, he permitted 
its .dissolution, and this permission forms part of the law of 
nature and of Moses, and is not disallowed by Christ. Thus 
every covenant, when originally concluded, is intended to be 
perpetual and indissoluble, however soon it may be broken by 
the bad faith of one of the parties, nor has any good reason yet 
been given why marriage should differ in this respect from all 
other contracts, especially since the apostle has pronounced that 
a brother or a sister is not under bondage, not merely in a case 
of desertion, but w, such oases, that is, in all cases that produce 
an unworthy bondage, 1 Cor. vii. 15 ; a brother or a sister ts not 
under bondage in such eases; hut God hath called us m peace, or to 
peace; He has not therefore called us to the end that we should 
be harassed with constant discord and vexations, for the object 
of our call is peace and liberty ,~not marriage, much less per- 
petual discord and the slavish bondage of an unhappy union, 
which the Apostle declares to be, above all things, unworthy 
of a free man and a Christian. It is not to be supposed (hat 
Christ would expunge from the Mosaic law any enactment which 
could aftbrd scope for the exercise of mercy towards the wretched 
and afflicted, or that his declaration on the present occasion was 
intended to have the force of a judicial decree, ordaining new 
and severer regulations on the subject ; but that, having exposed 
the abuses of the law, he proceeded after his usual manner to lay 
down a more perfect rule of conduct, disclaiming on this, as on 
all other occasiois, the office of a judge, and inculcating truth by 
simple admonition, not by compulsory decrees. It is therefore 
a most Sogrant error to convert a Gospel precept into a civil 
statute, and enforce it by legal penalties.” 

One of the gravest charges which has been brought against 
Islam, and which is represented to be hostile to tlie laws of 
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society, is the lawfulness of slavery. We say “ hostile to the 
laws of society,” since, on viewing the subject through a religious 
medium, neither Jews nor Christians can be bold enough to find 
fault with or object to it, since almost every page of the Old 
Testament teems with passages which admit the legality of 
slavery, and since there is nowhere to be found in the New 
one a single passage that forbids the same inhuman practice. 
Before making any remarks of our own upon this subject, we 
shall quote the following remarks of Godfrey IligginB ; — 

“ It seems unfortunate for the cause of humanity that neither 
Jesus nor Mohammed should have thought it right to abolish 
slavery. It may be said that when they directed their prose- 
lytes to do to others as they would be done unto, they virtually 
abolished it. This is plausible, but unfortunately it is not in 
practice true. The domestic slavery of the Mohammedans is 
no doubt indefensible, but what is this compared to tlio cruelty 
and horrors of the African slave trade, and the plantations of 
the West Indies? We bear enough in all conscience of ropes 
of Romo and Archbishops of Canterbury, of Conncils and Con- 
vocations, of Bulls, Articles, Canons, and Concordats ; but when 
did we ever hear of any public act of those men against this 
horrible traflio ? Show me the Bull, show me the Canon or Act 
of Convocation. The Bishops of Rome and Canterbury them- 
selves deserve the epithet of panders to the base passions of thd^ 
followers, which they give to Mohammed, for not having, when 
the atrocity of this traffic was clearly proved, excommunicated 
all those engaged in carrying it on, as was done by the Quakers. 

“I am aware that they may make a plausible defence, by- 
alleging that they cannot excommunicate a man for the fact of 
being the owner of slaves, because the legality of slavery is 
admitted in almost every page of the Qospels and Epistles ; as 
wherever the word serous, or SovXov, is found and translated 
servant, the word used ought to be siaes— -the word serous 
literally meaning a person bought or sold in a market, the 
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freedman answering to ow hired servant. But if domestic 
slavery be unfortunately allowed to Christians, it by no means 
follows that the African slave trade is allowed, the horrors of 
which could never have been suspected by the ancients, and 
which in every respect differs from their domestic slavery. 

“Although the Prophet did not, as he ought to have done, 
abolish that horrid custom, he did not leave it altogether unno- 
ticed, but, in declaring that all Mohammedads are brothers, and 
that no man should hold his brother in slavery, he at once 
liberated a vast mass of mankind. The moment a slave declares 
himself a believer he is free. Although Mohammed did not in 
this go so far as he ought to have done, yet he did something, 
and that was better than nothing; and while it has probably 
induced some to avow themselves proselytes without conviction 
(on which account it will be reprobated and attributed to a bad 
motive by the pious Christian, whose zeal is warmed by a live 
coal from off the altar), yet it has saved from misery millions 
upon millions. Another modiOcation of slavery, or alleviation 
of its evils, is to be found in the ordinance, that in the sale of 
slaves the mother shall on no account be separated from the 
children — a crime committed by our West Indians every day. 
I have not observed any ordinance of this kind in the Gospels ; 
therefore Mohammed did not copy it from them. 

“We make many professions of a wish to convert the poor 
Negroes ; I advise our Missionary Societies to use their enor- 
mous wealth in giving the Negroes their freedom as soon as 
converted, declaring them brothers, after the example of the 
Mohammedans. I can assure them that this will make more 
proselytes than all their sermons. 

“The Westminster Seview says: — *His law of slavery is, 
“ If slaves come to you, you shall ” — not imprison and then sell 
by public sale, though no claimant appears, as in the nineteenth 
century is the law of Christian England in her provinces, but — 
“redeem them;— and it is forbidden to you to send them 
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forth." And this was a man standing up in the wilds of Arabia 
in the seventh century 1 ’ 

" Mohammed says : — ‘ Unto such of your slaves as desire a 
written instrument, allowing them to redeem themselves on 
paying a certain sum, write one ; and if ye know good in them, 
give them of the riches of God which He hath given you.’ I 
have not fonnd this in the Gospels.” 

With all due thanks to that learned author fov his talented 
and warm defence of Islam, we would observe that) to his remark, 
“Another modification of slavery, or alleviation of its evils, is to 
be fonnd in the ordinance, that in the sale of slaves the mother 
shall on no account be separated from the children,” may be 
added several other ordinances which were equally well suited 
for the “ modification of slavery” and “ the alleviation of its 
evils.” The following ordinance greatly contributes to the abo- 
lition of slavery : — " All persons in your possession are your 
brothers, both of you being of one human race ; therefore treat 
them with kindness, feed them and clothe them in the same 
manner as you do yourselves.” The above ordinance produced 
so much effect upon the minds of the people, that all persons In 
former times clothed their slaves with the same cloth which they 
themselves wore, allowed them to sit along with themselves at 
the same table and partake of the same food as they did, and 
vdien on a journey the master and the slave used to ride on the 
same camel, and walk by turns. 

In bis splendid Caliphate, Omar, consider him as you may— 
either as a successor of the Prophet, or as the monarch of the 
greatest empire in the world— used to lead, by the nose-string, in 
the burning sands and soorching wind, with mingled emotions 
of delight and self-approval, the camel mounted by his slave, 
whose turn it was to ride. Fatimah, the Prophet’s daughter, 
used to sit with her female slaves, and grind wheat together, so 
that the labour and trouble might fall equally on both. If this 
be the slavery which Sir Wm. Mnir represents as “ disorganizing 
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Such a slavery, indeed — if slavery it can be called at all — would 
highly organize society and improve public morals. The 
Prophet went further, and ordered that no one f’'ould address 
his male or female slaves by that degrading appellation, but by 
the more decent as well as affectionate name of “ My young 
man,” or " My young maid.” According to his order, no act upon 
earth is more meritorious, more deserving of God’s favour and 
blessing, than the granting of liberty to slaves ; and Mohammed 
concentrated his chief pleasure in this. All the above wiU be 
found in Bohharet, in the chapter devoted to the freedom of 
slaves. To the remark of Mr, Higgins that “ it is unfortunate 
for the caiise of humanity that neither Jesus nor Mohammed 
should have thought it right to abolish slavery,” we wish to add 
that Mohammed did almost entirely abolish slavery. 

The rxiles by which one man became the slave of others, in 
ancient times, and which were in force among the Pagans, and 
also upheld by the sacred lawgiver, Moses, were practised in 
Arabia so late even as in the lifetime of the Prophet ; but he 
in a very short time entirely rejected all those rules ; so that 
all that can be found in Islam relative to slavery is the fol- 
lowing verse of the Koran : — " When ye encounter the un- 
believers, strike off their heads, until ye have made a great 
slaughter, and bind them in bonds, and either give them a free 
dismission afterwards, or exact a ransom, until the war shall 
have laid down its arms”' (chap, xlvii. 5).’ It will be evident 
from the above passage that the order for making captives of 
the nnhelievers, when overpowered, was with the intention of 
saving their lives. Two rules are laid down for the treatment 
of such captives after the war : one is, that of giving them a 
free dismission ; the other that of exacting a ransom. Ho third 


1 This rule oaunot bold good In the present time, as almost all yraxB are now 
waged on acconnt of political mianuderstandingB, whilst those referred to by this 
rule SLuat he undertaken for reaaona which we aludl presently espdain. 
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mode of treating them is mentioned. But when the captive 
cannot give ransom, and when the ownor is unwilling to grant 
him his liberty, in that case alone he can become a slave, re- 
maining so only until he pays ransom, or till the owner eman- 
cipates him. It must, therefore, be now evident to our readers 
that the Prophet did almost entirely abolish slavery. 

Our lawyers are divided in their opinions as to the circum- 
stances under which free dismission is to be granted to war- 
captives. Some maintain that they are to he liberated only 
when they consent to reside within the Moslem territories, as 
subjects of the Mussulman authorities. Others, however, and 
with much plausibility, hold that war-captives should he granted 
a free dismission, without being subjected to any conditions 
whatsoever, and that after being freed they are at liberty to 
reside within the dominions of the Mohammedans as subjects, or 
to return to their own country. It will be evident from the 
above-quoted passage of the Koran that that Itoly Book lays 
down no condition whatever for a free emancipation, and that 
therefore the opinion of the latter authors is the more authori- 
tative of the two. 

We are not a little sorry to witness the wretched character of 
the domestic slavery practised (as in some Oliristian countries 
also) in Mohammedan States ; but we assure our readers that 
those who either practise it themselves or allow others so to do 
are evidently acting in opposition to the principle of their re- 
ligion, and must one day stand as guilty sinners before the 
awful tribunal of the Infallible Judge. 

Sir Wm. Muir remarks that in Islam "freedom of judgment 
in religion is orushed and annihilated.” 

Now, the precise import of this diclum of Sir WiUiam is very 
difdcult to comprehend ; for we are quite at a loss to dud what 
it is in Islam that crashes and annihilates " freedom of judg- 
ment ” iu religious matters, and what there is in other religions 
that aUowB it, 
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The Jews, whoso books form the basis both of Christianity 
and Mohammedanism, implicitly believe that every word of the 
Old Testament, including the historical parts, notwithstanding 
the authors are unknown, is a Bevelation from on high, and 
therefore infallible, and that every person must, without tlje 
least hesitation or objection, and without making any use of his 
reasoning powers, put faith therein. 

As for the Christians, they are divided into two classes as 
regards belief — those who believe in the 'plenary inspiration of 
the Scriptures, and those who believe them to be only partially 
inspired — the latter denying inspiration to the purely historical 
parts, and confining it to mattera of doctrine, etc., etc. 

But, independently of this modified belief in the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, Cliristinns are required to give tlicir assent to 
two other main and indispensable articles of faith, which still 
more eflectuolly crush and annihilate “ freedom of judgment in 
religious matters j" and therefore in this respect Christians are 
worse off than God’s chosen people. 

The first of those articles of Iwlicf is that of “ Tho Trinity in 
Unity, and tho Unity in Trinity,” and a very peculiar one it is ; 
for the very word Trinity was not introduced to express the 
three sacred persons of the Godhead until the second century 
after Christ, when Thcophilus, Bishop of Antioch, invented it ; 
nor was tho doctrine of tho Trinity settled until the Couiicil of 
Nice, or Nicca, held three hundred and twenty-five years after 
Christ, and at which the doctrines of Arius were condemned. 
Nor is this all, for, by the labom-s of Person, and other eminent 
Greek scholars, it has been proved that the text — ^which is the 
sole authority for tho doctrine — is an interpolation; therefore 
if the merit of belief is to be estimated in proportion to Its 
difficulty, great indeed must be that of Christians. Now, every 
person, before he can boar the name and enjoy the religious 
privileges of a Christian, must implicitly believe in this doctrine. 
All Christians declare that, notwithstanding this dogma is wholly 
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opposed to nature and reason, it must be believed in, blindly and 
doggedly, all exercise of reason and judgment being interdicted. 

The second principle is the doctrine of the Bocrijice of Christ 
for the past, present, and future sins of manJmd — a doctrine 
alike antagonistic to nature and to reason, and which crushes 
and annihilates “ freedom of judgment in religion.” This 
doctrine, by doing away with man’s responsibility for his 
actions, opens the floodgates of vice and immorality, since the 
greater and more numerous sins a person commits, the greater 
is the goodness of the Eedeemer ; — and hence, the greater the 
sinner, the greater the saint I It must not be, however, sup- 
posed that, in consequence of this doctrine. Hell will be un- 
peopled, because aU unbelievers — and “their name is legion” — 
will occupy its gloomy regions. Another article of the Christian 
faith, equally mischievous to society, is that of predestination ; 
for should the believer in it be of a confident, hopeful disposi- 
tion, he easily persuades himself that God has, from all eternity, 
inscribed his name in the Book of Life, and therefore, were his 
crimes and sins as numerous as the sauds on the sea-shore, they 
would not blot his name out of the page of salvation. If he 
be of a saturnine, gloomy character, he feels confident that his 
name does not appear on the page of life, and therefore he has 
no inducement to curb the evil propensities of his natural dis- 
position. 

With respect to Islam, it can be safely and confidently 
asserted that its nature is diametrically opposed to the remark 
of Sir Wm. Muii', and that, perhaps, there is no religion upon 
earth superior to it in respect of the liberty of judgment which 
it grants in matters of religious faith. 

We shall here quote the following remark of a celebrated 
French author — M. de St. Hilaire — demonstrating, as it does, 
that in support of our own observations we can adduce as wit- 
ne’sses not only our co-reHgionists, but also liberal and judicious 
professors of other religions — ^nay, even of-Ohristianity ilself. 
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"There is nothing mysterious,” writes the above-named 
author — "nothing supernatural, in Mohammedanism. It is 
itself averse to being concealed under any mask, nor is it to 
blame if a few obscurities are still to be found in it, for from 
its very origin it has been as candid and ingenuous as was 
possible.” All the Mohammedan traditions are, according to 
Islam, open to the free judgment of every person, as well as for 
free inquiry and invcslignlion, as regards the narrators and also 
the subject-matter, nud ho is at liberty to reject entirely all such 
traditions which, according to hia free and unbiassed judgment, 
and after patient investigation, prove themselves to bo conti’ary 
to reason and nature, or which, by any other way, are found to 
be spurious. 

Dut we do not find any such liberty granted us as regards 
either the Old or the Now Testament. Not even the grandest, 
and indeed the main, principle of Islam — the e.\i3teuce of God 
ftnd his Unity — is veriuircd by that religion to bo blindly and 
slavishly accepted l>y its prolbssoi’s. Tlio Koran itself teaches 
and inculcates this sublime doclriuo, not by a compulsory iron 
band, but by argumonls aud by appealing to Nature. It first 
establishes the existence and unity of God by the oxistenco of 
all objects in Nature, and tlicn recpiircs us to embrace that 
eternal truth. " Look over the world,” says that Holy Book — 
" is it not wonderful, the work of Allah? — wholly a sign to you, 
if your eyes were open ! This earth— lod made it for you , . . 
appointed paths in it. You can live in it — go to and fro on it. 
Great clouds born in the deep bosom of the Upper Immensity — 
where do they come from? Tliey bang there. The great 
black monsters pour down their rain-deluges to revive a dead 
earth, the grass springs, aud tall leafy palm-trees, with they? 
date-clusters hanging round. Is not that a sign? Your cattle, 
too — Allah made them ; — serviceable dumb creatures : they 
change the grass into milk ; you have your clothing from them. 
Very strange creatures: they come ranking home at evening 
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time . . . and are a credit to you I Ships, also — ^huge moving 
mountains : they spread out their cloth wings — go bounding 
through the water there, Heaven’s wind driving them anon 
they lie motionless — God has withdrawn the wind — they lie 
dead and cannot stir ! Mirades ? . . . What miracle would 
you have? Are not you yourselves there? God made you — 
shaped you out of a little clayJ Ye were small once; a few 
years ago ye were not at all. Ye have beauty, strength, 
thoughts ; ye have compassion on one another. Old age comes 
on you, and grey hairs; your strength fades into feebleness; ye 
sink down, and again are not. Ye have compassion on one 
another . . . Allah might have made you having no compas- 
sion on one another — how had it been then?” — The Koran is 
flill of passages, like the above, inculcating the worship of the 
Unity of God, both by argamenb &nd & reference to Natara. 

The remark that " the sword is the inevitable penalty for the 
, denial of Islam,” is one of the gravest charges falsely imputed 
to this faith by the professors of other religions, and arises from 
the utter ignorance of those who make the accusation. Islam 
inculcates and demands a hearty and sincere belief in all that it 
teaches ; and that genuine faith which proceeds from a person’s 
heart cannot bo obtained by force or violence. Judicious readers 
will not fail to observe tliat the ahove-tiuoted remark is entirely 
contrary to the fundamental principles of the Moslem faith, 
wherein it is inculcated, in he clearest language possible — "Let 
there he no ronciNG in helision, the riyht ivay has been made 
clearly (listmyuishaUe from the wrong one ” (chap, s, 98). And 
also, “ If the Lori had pledeed, all who are on ike earth wonU 
have believed together; and wriii tiiotj ^oecb men to bb 
BEL iEYEBS? No man can believe but by the permission, of God, 
and He will pour out His indttjnaliou o-n those who will not un- 
derstand" (chap. ii. 957). 

The principle upon which Moses was allowed lo use the sword 
— to extirpate all idolaters and mvAdcls, without exception of 
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one single individual — is by no means applicable to Islam. 
Mohammedanism grasped the sword, not to destroy all infidels, 
and Pagans, not to force men to become Moslems at the sword’s 
point, but only to proclaim that eternal truth — the unity of the 
Godhead throughout the whole extent of the then known globe. 

According to Islam, the best and the most meritorious act is 
the preaching and making generally known the existence of one 
Invisible God. It could hardly be expected that, in the infidel 
countries there could bo sufllcient personal security for such 
Moslems who might choose to inculcate by precept, exhort by 
preaching, and practice openly the worship of the unity of God, 
and therefore appeal was at once made to the sword in order to 
establish the superiority of the Moslem power, and to insure 
security and tranquility for such Mohammedans as might choose 
to preach the wholesome doctrine of their faith, and to live in 
peace in those countries, so that their habits, conduct, and manner 
of living might serve as example for the unbelievers. The effect 
so desirable, viz., that the Moslems might live in peace and 
preach the worship of the one only true God was only at- 
tainable by one of three ways. First: The voluntary conver- 
sion of the people. Secondly : The establishment of peace and 
security by means of alliances, offensive and defensive, and. 
Thirdly: By conquest. As soon as tho desired object was 
secured the sword was immediately sheathed. If tranquillity 
was established by either of the two last methods, the parlies had 
no authority to interfere with the religious observances of the 
subject or of each other; and every person was at liberty to 
observe, unmolested by any one, all the ceremonies and rites, 
whatever they might be, of bis creed. 

The preceding observations likewise show clearly the gross 
mistake into which some writers have fallen, when they assert 
that in Islam "toleration ia unknown.” But in saying this, 
we do not mean to deny that some of the later Mohammedan 
conquerors were guilty of cruelty and intolerance, but that the 
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doctrines of our religion ought not to be judged from their actions. 
We must, however, inq[uire, in order to discover whether they 
acted according to it or not, and we shall then arrive at an un- 
deniable conclusion that their actions were in opposition to the 
doctrines of their religion. But, at the same time, we find that those 
conquerors who were anxious to act according to the doctrines of 
their religion did practice tolerance, and granted amnesty, security, 
and protection to all their subjects, irrespective of caste or creed. 
History furnishes us with innumerable instances of the tolerance 
of Moslem conquerors, and we shall here quote a few remarks 
made by various Christian writers which prove the tolerant 
spirit of Islam. A Christian writer who, of all others, is the 
least expected to show any partiality towards Islam, in on article 
upon the general history of Spain, thus expresses himself upon 
the subject. 

“One remarkable feature,” says he, “of their (the Ommiades of 
Spain) rule deserves mention, as it contrasts them so favourably 
with the contemporary and subsequent rulers of Spain, even to 
the present time (19th century), and that is their miveraal toleror 
tion in Tcligiom matters ” (Chambers’s Oyclopsedia). 

Godfrey Higgins writes on the subject as follows : “ Nothing 
is so common as to hear the Christian priests abuse the religion 
of Mohammed for its bigotry and intolerance. Wonderful as- 
surance and hypocrisy I Who was it expelled the Moriscoes 
from Spain, because they would not turn Christians ? Who was 
it murdered the millions of Mexico aud Peru, and gave them all 
away as slaves because they were not Christians 1 What a con- 
trast have the Mohammedans exhibited in Greece ! For many 
centuries the Christians have beou permitted to live in the peace- 
able possession of their properties, their religion, their priests, 
bishops, patriarchs, and chui’ohes ; and at the present moment 
the war between the Greelis and Turks is no more waged on 
account of religion than was the late war between the negroes 
in Demerara aud the English. The Greeks and the Negroes 



want to throw off the yoke of their conquerors, and they are 
both justified in so doing. Wherever the Caliphs conquered, if 
the inhabitants turned Mohammedans, they were instantly on 
a footing of perfect equality with the conquerors. An ingenious 
and learned Dissenter, speaking of the Saracens, says, ' they 
persecuted nobody ; Jews and Christians all lived happy among 
them.’ 

“But though we are told that the Morescoes were banished, 
because they would not turn Christians, I suspect there was 
another cause. I suspect they, by their arguments, so gained 
upon the Christians, that the ignorant monks thought that the 
only way their arguments could be answered was by the In- 
quisition and the sword ; and I have no doubt they were right 
as far as iMr wretched powers of answering them extended. 
In the countries conquered by the Caliphs, the peaceable in- 
habitants, whether Greeks, Persians, Saboans, or Hindoos, were 
not put to the sword as 'the Christians have represented ; but 
after the conquest was terminated, were left in the peaceable 
possession of their properties and religion, paying a tax for the 
enjoyment of this latter privilege, so trilling as to be an op- 
p'ression to none. In all the history of the Caliphs, there can- 
not be shown anything half so infamous os the Inquisition, nor 
a single instance of an individual burnt for his religious opinion ; 
nor, do !■ believe, put to death in a time of peace for simply not 
embracing the religion of Islam. No doubt tho later Moham- 
medan conquerors in their expeditions have been guilty of great 
cruelties these Christian authors have sedulously laid to the 
charge of their religion ; but this is not just. Assuredly, religious 
bigotry increased the evils of war, but iu this the Mohammedan 
conquerors were not worse than the Christians.” 

The same author remarks that “the exertions of the mission- 
aries of the Christians, though evidently allowed the greatest 
latitude, do not appear to have had any great success. I have 
some doubt as to what would happen, even in this entightemd 



age, ae it calls itself, if the Grand Seignior were to send (as our 
missionaries did a Mr. Drnmmond to Geneva, to teach their 
peculiar doctrines) one of the richest of his Mufties to build a 
mosque, and to preach the doctrines of the Koran in the centre 
of London, I suspect, a well grounded fear that this would 
cause a renewal, under the auspices of the priests, of the fires 
of tne year eighty, or of those of more recent date at Birming- 
ham, would cause our ministers to answer him by the mouth of 
one of our admirals, who might entertain an opinion that it was 
possible to bombard Constantinople.” 

John Davenport, in his “ Apology,” writes in the following 
strain ; — ” It was at the Council of Nicea that Constantine in- 
vested the priesthood with that power whence flowed the most 
disastrous consequences, as the following summary will show : 
the massacres and devastations of nine mad cinsades of Christians 
against unoffending Turks, during nearly two hundred years, in 
which many millions of human beings perished ; the massacres 
of the Anabaptists ; the massacres of the Lutherans and Papists, 
from the Rhine to the extremities of the North ; the massacres 
ordered by Henry VHI. and his daughter Mary ; the massacres 
of St. Bartholomew in France ; and forty years more of other 
massacres, between the time of Francis I. and the entry of 
Henry IV, into Paris ; the massacres of the Inquisition, which 
ore more execrable still, as being judicially committed; to say 
nothing of the innumerable schisms, and twenty years of popes 
against popes, bishops against bishops ; the poisonings, assassi- 
nations ; the cruel rapines and insolent pretensions of more than 
a dozen popes, who far exceeded a Nero or a Caligula in every 
species of crime, vice, and wickedness ; and, lastly, to conclude 
this frightful list, the massacre -of twelve millions of the in- 
habitants of the New World, executed crucifix in hand ! It surely 
must be confessed that so hideous and almost uninterrupted a 
chain of religious wars, for fourteen centuries, never subsisted 
but among Christians, and that none of the numerous nations, 
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stigmatized as heathen, ever spilled a drop of blood on the score 
of theological arguments.” 

The celebrated Mr. Gibbon, the greatest of the modern his- 
torians, and whose authority cannot be doubted or questioned, 
writes as follows : ” The wars of the Mohammedans were sancti- 
fied by the Prophet, hut, among the various precepts and examples 
of his life, the Caliphs selected the lessons of toleration that 
might tend to disarm the resistance of the unbelieving. Arabia 
was the temple and patrimony of the God of Mahomet ; but he 
beheld with leas jealousy and affection the other nations of the 
earth. The polytheists and idolaters who were ignorant of his 
name might be lawfully extirpated, but a wise policy supplied 
the obligations of justice, and, after some acts of intolerant zeal, 
the Mahometan conquerors of Hindostan have spared the pagodas 
of that devout and populous country. The disciples of Abraham, 
of Moses, and of Jestts were solemnly invited to accept the more 
perfect recelation of Mahomet ; but if they preferred the pay- 
ment of a moderate tnbute, they were entitled to the freedom 
of conscience and religious worship.’* 

The author of an article, entitled “Islam as a Political 
System,” inserted in The East and the West, thus expresses him- 
self on the subject under consideration : — “ Mahomet was the 
only founder of a religion who was at the same time a temporal 
prince and a warrior. Their power lay exclusively in restraining 
violence and ambition; his temptation was ambition, and the 
sword was at his disposal. It is therefore to be expected that, 
making religion a means to temporal power, and having 
obtained that sway over the minds of his followers by which 
they accepted as law and right whatever he chose to promulgate, 
his code should be found at variance with all others, and even in 
opposition to those dictates of justice which are implanted in the 
breasts of all men. If, then, we find that it is not so — if we 
find him establishing maxims of right in international dealings, 
of clemency in the use of victory, moderation in that of power, 
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above all, of ioleration in religion, we must acknowledge that, 
amongst men. who have run a distinguished course, he possesses 
peculiar claims to the admiration of his fellow-creatures.” 
Again, he says : — “ Islam has never interfered with the dogmas 
of any faith, never persecuted, never established an Inquisition, 
never aimed at proselytism. It offered its religion, but never 
enforced it; and the acceptance of that religion conferred 
co-equal rights with the conquering body, and emancipated the 
vanquished States from the conditions which every conqueror, 
since the world existed, up to the period of Mahomet, has 
invariably imposed. For its proselytes there was no obligation 
of denial and revilement of their former creed ; the repetition of 
a single phrase was the only form required or pledge exacted.” 

" A spirit the very reverse of this (intolerance),” remarks the 
same author, "is evinced in every page of the history of Islam, 
in every country to which it has extended ; so that in Palestine 
a Christian poet (Lamartine) has exclaimed, twelve centuries 
after the events to which we are referring, ‘ The Mahometans 
are the only tolerant people on the face of the earth’ ; and an 
English traveller (Slade) reproaches them with being too 
tolerant.” T^hat a contrast do these remarks of so many im- 
partial and liberal Chmtian writers afford to the unsupported 
assoijtion of Sir Wm. Muir — “tolbbation ib unknown” in 
Islamism 1 1 


Section III, — Benefits and Advantages which Judarni and 
Ohristiamty derived from Islam. 

The reason for mentioning Judaism and Christianity jointly 
is, because we believe that Jesus Christ did not, for the most 
part, alter or reject any of the doctrines contained in the Law of 
Moses ; and his own declaration — “ Think not that I am come 
to destroy the Law, or the prophets : 1 am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil” (Matt. V. 17)— demonstrates the truth of our 
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assertion. Christianity, therefore, must, necessarily, be repre- 
sented as having been benefited by Islam in those particulars in 
which Judaism was advantaged. Judaism undoubtedly pro- 
ceeded from a Divine source, and it inculcated and taught that 
eternal truth — ^tho existence and Unity of God — only to such an 
extent as was necessary for securing eternal salvation, and 
capable of being comprehended by individuals living at that 
period. The perfection of God was promulgated by Islam, and 
the dootiine of Judaism also received its perfection. 

The Divine Unity is said to receive its perfection when three 
qualifications unite in one — ^viz. : Unity of the Essence of God — 
that is, when no other person or object is represented to be 
a partner thereof; Unity of the Attributes of God — that is, when 
those attributes cannot be applied to other objects ; and Unity of 
the Eeverence and Adoration of God— that is, when that reverence 
and 'worship cannot be paid to any other object except God 
himself. The first two of these qualifications were imperfectly 
promulgated by Judaism, while the third was left entirely unno- 
ticed. Islam gave complete perfection to the first two, and, by 
folly indicating and fixing particular methods of paying re- 
verence and ofiering adoration to God, completed the perfection 
of the Unity of Godhead ; and it is in reference to this fact 
that God says, in the Koran, “ This day have I perfected your 
religion for you, and have completed my mercy upon you ; and 
I have chosen for you Islam to be your religion.” 

In the Pentateuch nothing is mentioned respecting the day of 
resurrection and the state of the soul after death. The rewards 
of virtue were — triumph over the enemy, longevity, and freedom 
from penury ; while, on the other hand, the punishment for the 
sins of mankind was death, plague, famine, and other adver- 
sities. Other prophets after Moses, including Christ, preached 
something respecting the final day, resurrection and the condi- 
tion of the soul after death ; but none of those prophets men- 
tioned them at the length and perfection as was done by Islam, 
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for whom the task was purposely reserved by God. As it was 
almost impossible to desoribe and delineate those spiritual con- 
ditions — the afflictions of the souls of sinners, and the happiness 
of those of the virtuous — otherwise than by comparing them to 
such objects and conditions as can be perceived and felt by the 
senses of man, it was therefore promulgated under the allegory 
of Paradise and Hell, and the various modes of enjoying the 
happiness or of suffering the torments, afflictions, etc. 

All Jews and Christians, previously to Islslm, imputed to 
many prophets and holy personages acts of the grossest immo- 
rality; and although, according to us, these passages had 
nothing to do with the doctrines of their religion, yet they were, 
notwithstanding, considered to be such by all Christians and 
Jews. 

Islam vindicated the pure character of those godly per- 
sonages, and triumphantly refuted the charges brought against 
them by Jews and Christians. Mohammedan divines ex- 
amined the whole gf the Pentateuch, and exposed all the 
mistakes of the Christians and Jews. They traced these mistakes 
either to the wrong interpretation of the passages of the Penta- 
teuch by Jews and Christians, or to errors in early Codices, or 
to historical blunders ; and, had it not been for Islam, the 
oharajter of those prophets and holy individuals — of Abraham, 
Lot, Isaac, Judah, of the wives and sous of Jacob, of Aaron, 
David, and Solomon, for example — ^would have been as dis- 
paraging in the eyes of the present generation as that of culprits 
condemned to transportation for life or to expiate their crime 
upon the scaffold. 

Bbction IY . — Advantages derived from Islam hg Chmtmixty 
particularly. 

No religion upon earth is more friendly to Christianity than 
Islam, and the latter has been to none more beneficial and 
advantageous than to Christianity. The whole interest of Chris- 
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tianity concentrated in that extraordinary character, Jcsu 
Christ, and in the Essenian, John the Baptist; and it was with 
the most steady resolution, and the most undaunted heart, and 
the most undinching persererance that Islam fought against 
Judaism in favour of Christianity, and openly and manfully 
did it dpflare that the mission of John the Baptist was undoubt- 
edly true, and that Jesus Christ was unquestionably " the Word 
of God” and ” the Spirit of God.” "What other faith, then, 
can pretend to have proved itself more bepeficial to, and to 
have done more for, the cause of Christianity than Islam. The 
worst of corruptions that crept into Christianity after the 
Apostles, was the doctrine of the Trinity — a doctrine which was 
at once in opposition to eternal truth and contrary to the pure 
precepts inculcated by Christ. It is to the eternal glory of Islam 
that it re-established the worship of the Unity of the Godhead, 
and revived that pure religion inculcated and promulgated by 
Christ himself j it constantly warned tho then-called Christians 
of their errors, and invited them to accept the true religion — a 
religion preached by Christ. Many Christians, whoso eyes were 
opened by tho loud watchword of Islam, perceived tho degraded 
state into which they had been plunged, and thenceforward 
strove to recover their former position in the scale of tho religions 
— ^in general, of the world. This class of men is now distin- 
goished by the proud appellation of Unitarian Christians. 

Now, were this Unitarianism taken away from the world for a 
moment, the following remark of Gibbon would be in every 
respect apposite “ If the Christian apostles, St. Peter or St. 
Paul, could return to the Vatican, they might possibly inquire the 
name of the Deity who is worshipped with snob mysterious rites 
in that magnificent temple. At Oxford or Geneva they would 
experience less surprise ; but it might still be incumbent on 
them to peruse the Catechtsm of the Church, and to study the 
Orthodox Commentators on their own writings and the words of 
thdr Master,” ' 
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Tho greatest of all boons conferred by Islam upon Christianity 
is the spirit of resistance yrhich it breathed into the Christians 
against the exorbitant power of the Popes, under which they 
had BO long groaned. The Pope was looked upon as the infal- 
lible vicar of Christ. He could open the gates of Hell, Pur- 
gatory, and Heaven. He arrogated to himself the power of 
purging away, by means of Indulgences, the sins of whomsoever 
he pleased. He was invested with full power to make what was 
unlawful, lawful. In fact, in the authority he possessed, and 
the jurisdiction he exercised, he was in no way inferior to Christ 
himself. The Koran, in the following passage, pointed out the 
evils flowing therefrom, reprimanded the Christians for their 
slavish servility, and exhorted them to throw off so ignominious 
a yoke, and to seek out the truth for themselveB. 

The Koran says : — " Say, 0 ye who have received the 
Scriptures — come to a just determination between us and you — 
that we worship not any besides God, and associate no creature 
with Him, and that the one of us take not the others for Lords 
- (the High Priests and the Popes) besides God ” (chap. iii. 67).‘ 
When this passago was revealed, Adee Ibni Hatim, a new 
convert to Islam, said to Mohammed, “ 0 Prophet of the Lord, 
we did not use to worship the Pope as our God.” Where- 
upon the Prophet replied, “ Had he not the power to pronounce 
to be lawful that which was unlawful, according io religion, and 
me vend ? And did you not put faith in his words as in the 
words of GodP” He replied, “Verily, 0 messenger of the 
Lord — that we used to do.” The Prophet rejoined, “ This is to 
take others for Lords (Popes) besides God.” For a time this 
wholesome truth, inculcated by the Koran, was looked upon by 
Christians with impatience and hatred ; but as truth never fails. 


“BeaidsB other oharges of idolatry on the Je\rs and Christiana, Mohammed 
aoouBod them of paying too impllolt an obedience to their priests and monks, Tsho 
took upon them to prononnoe what things were lawful, and what unlawful, and to 
dispense with the laws of Cod.”— jSa&'s Karan, yol, i. p, 63, 2nd Note. 
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at the last, to impress itself upon the minds of men, it gradually 
engrafted itself upon that of Luther, who, when he came in 
contact with the above-quoted passage of the Koran, at once 
comprehended the trnth it inculcated, and, clearly perceiving 
the slavish and degrading position in which his co-religiomsts 
were plunged, at once stood up to preach publicly against that 
servile practice ; and although some of his adversaries denounced 
him as being a Mohammedan at heart,^ he never desisted from 
Ms endeavours, and, at last, succeeded in «ffecting the grand 
reform genersiUy known as Protestantism, or the Information ; 
and for tMs emancipation of the human mind from the worst of 
all slavery — a priestly one — Christianity should for ever remain 
thankful to Islam. 


1 « Theranpon Gknebrard, on tbe. Papal sido, charged the Qorman Refonnore, 
ohiofl; Lather, -with endeaTouringto introdace Mohammodaniem into the Ohristian 
vorld, and to taka over the whole clergy to that faith. Mnracoi ie of opinion that 
MohaimnodaiuBm andliatheianiBin are not vary diBBlmilor' — ^vritnoss the iconoolaetio 
tendenoiOB of hoih! Mora eyatoniatioolly does Marthms Alphonaua Viraldne 
moiahal op exactly thirteen pointe to prove that there is not a shadow of diffoienco 
between the two. Mohammed points to diai which is wiittea down— so do these 
heretics. He has altered the time of tbo fast— they abhor oil fasts. Ho has 
changed Snnday into Friday— they observe no ienet at all. Ife njccts the worship 
of the Samti—sa do these Liitherant, Mohammed has no baptism— nor does Onlvin 
oonslder enoh teqnisite. They both allow divorce — and bo forth .” — The Qaarter^ 
Meviea, No, 261. 
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OK TUB 



THEOLOGICAL LHEEATUBE. 


Thb Mohammedans were, from the days of the great Eestorer 
of the worship of the UNITY, everywhere distinguished by their 
enthusiastic, firm, and unshaken belief in the one invisible and 
holy God, and paid grei.t attention to their theological literature ; 
but it was not until the Abassides, the successors of the Ommiades, 
were firmly seated in the Caliphate that the Moslems began to 
cultivate the arts of peace. It was about the middle of the 
eighth century that, under the Caliphs, the liberal arts were 
patronised, and that, in a Mohammedan’s breast, the love of 
science shared equally his fervent zeal for the promulgation of 
the Koran, It is indeed a singular and extraordinary feature 
in the Arabian character, that when the descendants of Ishmad 
had received the proper impulse, they should overrun the de- 
partments of science with the same facility which characterized 
their successes in the East, and that the conquests eflfected by 
the pen should be as brilliant but more enduring than those 
won by the scimitar. To the Mohammedans, therefore, a very 
considerable portion of the old world has been indebted for its 
present civilization and enlightenment, it being from the western 
borders of Europe that radiated, os from a centre, those beams 
of knowledge which gradually instructed the minds of millions 
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of God’s rational creatures. "Broadly speaking, ” says an im- 
partial writer, “ the Mohammedans may be said to have been 
the enlightened teachers of barbarous Europe' from the ninth to 
the thirteenth century ; Arabian philosophy, medicine, natural 
history, geography, history, grammar, rhetoric, and the golden 
art of poetry, produced an abundant harvest of works, many of 
which will continue to live and teach so long as there will be 
generations to be taught." 

In considering the merits and demerits of our earliest writers 
on theology, it should be recollected that they wrote at a period 
long before the established laws of criticism were known in 
Arabia, and that, consequently, if the soarings of their imagina- 
tions and the boldness of their metaphors were unrestrained, 
their occasional violation of the rules of propriety and good 
taste were equally so. 

It is also obvious that no correct opinion of the excellencies 
and the defects of a writer can be formed, nor any just idea of 
his real object be arrived at, except by those who possess a 
competent Itnowledge of the rules of composition and modes of 
thought prevailing at the time when the author wrote, or which 
are, in some way or other, connected with his subject ; and it 
is cliiefly owing to the want of this information that foreign 
critics have, occasionally, committed the grossest blunders when 
venturing to express an opinion npon the merits of onr religion. 

Other circumstances contribute to increase the difficulty of 
forming a correct estimate of a writer’s talent. Thus, of two 
works by tbo same author, the one has been considered as a 
great success, while the other is passed over as unworthy of 
attention. Take, for instance, Mohammed Ismael Bokhaiy 
, whose book, entitled "Saheeh 

Bokhary,” is a standard one, while, on the contrary, his "Ta- 
reekh Bokhary” has no reputation whatever. 

Again, similarity of name has, not unfrequently, occasioned 
the authorship of a work to be attributed to a wrong person. 
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and sometimes a book which, although containing the famous 
sayings of some learned man, is supposed, when edited by a 
different person, to have been written by him whose sayings it 
records, and in consequence of that impression is attributed to 
that person, such book is considered as a standard one, thus 
receiving an honour to which it is not entitled, as was the 
case with the " Tafseer-i-Ibn-i Abbas” (Com- 

mentary upon the Holy Koran). 

These preliminary remarks finished, we shall now proceed to 
address ourself to the task of making generally known the very 
peculiar, if not mysterious, character of the art of theological 
authorship as practised by the Mohammedans. And this we 
shall accomplish by explaining tbc different modes in which 
authors used to write on the different branches of our theology, 
such as the "Hadeeses” or “ Sayings of our Prophet;” 

‘'Seur”_^ or “Ecclesiastical History;” “Taf8eer”^^,;Mttij or 
“Commentary on the Holy Koran;” and “Pekah” aw or 
“ Mohammedan Law.” Our intention in so doing being solely 
that of tracing out a right path for the guidance of future critics 
on our religion, since many, ignorant of the circumstances which 
accompany our theological literature, have indulged in the bit- 
terest invectives and sarcasms at the expense of our religious 
books, an example too often blindly followed by succeeding 
writers. 

I.-uioAiw HADEESES OE SAYIN(}S OF THE PKOPHET. 

These were never committed to writing during the time of 
the prophet and of his associates (^’1*^1, and not even in 
that of the contemporaries of such of the prophet’s associates 
for two reasons; first, their not being immediately re- 
quired by the public ; secondly, because the art of authorship 
was but then in its infancy in Arabia. In those times the 
memory was deemed the safest repository for such matters, nor 
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was it t>efore the second century of the Hegira that the Hadeeses 
were committed to writing. 

Another difficulty arose, for as various fictitious Hadeeses 
had, from various causes, become blended and mixed up with the 
real ones, it was, after a time, found to be no easy task to dis- 
tmguish the true ones ftom the rest. But, notwithstanding this, 
many persons of acknowledged ability and erudition took upon 
themselves the responsibility of separating the real sayings of 
the prophet from the false ones, and, to a certain extent, suc- 
ceeded in their task. 

The following are a few rules by which the credit and authen- 
ticity of Hadeeses were determined by such writers 

First. The narrator of any Hadees had to trace the names of 
the successive narrators through whom he came to learn the 
Hadeeses, back either to Mohammed himself, or as far as it was 
in his power so to do. 

Secondly. It was necessary that the narrator himself, as well 
as all the persons through whom the Hadees had been suc- 
cessively traced, should he truthful and trustworthy ; the Hadees 
was often rejected if even a single one of its narrators was not 
considered to be so. The object of the first rule was to Bubsetve 
this one. 

Thirdly. Upon writing the Hadees dt was made compulsory 
to note down the names of the narrators up to whom it had been 
traced, iiie object being to enable the pubUo to make known any 
information they might possess respecting the general conduct 
of such narrators and how far they might be considered as de- 
serving of credit. 

Fourthly. Some writers adopted, in addition to the above, 
the custom of noting down the degrees of credit in whioh each 
Hadees was held. 

All the Hadeeses were written down, at different periods, 
upon these principles, and the works written on Hadeeses have 
become so numerous that, were they collected into one mass. 
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camels would be req^uired to transport them from one place to 
another. From among this immense number of works on the 
Hadeeses, the following are considered, comparatively, as more 
entitled to credit than the rest. 

(1) Bokhari (2) Muslim (S) Tirmezee 

(4) Abu Daod , (5) Naaae ,* (6) Ibn-i-Majah 

(7) Moatta Imam Malik |»U\ . The credit in 

which these books of Hadeeses are hdd more than others is on 
account of their containing those Hadeeses which have been 
related by, possibly, trustworthy persons only, which is not the 
case with the other books of Hadeeses. It should, however, be 
borne in mind that, as the above-named books may contain some 
of doubted truth, or apocryphal Hadeeses, so the rest may con- 
tain some genuine ones. 

This degree of uncertainty, however, as regards the authen- 
ticity of the former class of books is so triding as not to deter 
leai-ned Mussulmans from placing— albeit not on religious 
grounds— implicit belief in them, so long as no proof is adduced 
of their being spurious. But this is by no moans the case with 


• The author of “Bfasaa” nataod Aboo-Abdai-Tahman Ahmed, being 

asked by the people irhother all tho Hadoeses contained m his woik wore genuine, 
replied in tho negaliTO, — “Soratul Mustakoem” 

" pJoMall \s\jo ” "i lUhy 

iJ.>x 4 u>| Mohamod Ismael Bokhari B. 194 H. (or 810 a.d.) 

D.kscH. (or 870 A.D.) 

^1...^ Muslim B. 204 H. (819 a.d.) D. 261 H. (876 a.d.) 

Abu Isa Mohsmed Tirmuee B. 209 H. (824 a-d.) 

D. 279 a (892 A.3).) 


■^'boo Baood, B. 202 E. (817 a.s.) D. 276 E. (888 x , d ,) 

(_yLuJ Abd-ul-Eahman Ahmad Nasae, 

D. 803 H. (916 A.B.) 

Asf-l* Abd-Ellah Mohamed Ibin-majah, 

B. 293 H, (906 A.S.) 

tUJU jeUI Iniaiii Malik, B. 96 H. (718 a.d,) D, 179 (796 A.n.) 
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the latter class of books : the Hadeoses therein contained being 
considered entitled to belief, only so long as no evidence is pro- 
duced which impugns their credibility. 

At the time when these books of Iladeeses were written from 
oral traditions, the narrators did not always repeat the very 
words of the Prophet, but gave the substance of what the Prophet 
said, in their own. 

Hence, it is obvious that the utmost care must be taken in any 
endeavour that may be made to establish certain facts by attach- 
ing a meaning to particular words of a Hadees, for we are 'not 
quite sure whether the Prophet actually used them or not. 

Many Iladeeses, treating of one and the same subject, will be 
found at variance with one another ; so that it is difficult to affirm 
any one of them to bo right, and the rest to be false. For removing 
the above-mentioned difficulties, several rules have been laid 
down, under the name of Usul-i Ilm Hadis ; 

some of which, however, it is possible may not, under certain 
circumstances, enable us to attain the object for which they were 
framed. 

All Hadeesea of an extravagant and eccentric character are 
considered doubtful, while such as are contrary to what the 
Koran declares, are to be rejected altogether, iii the same manner 
as Ayesha did the Hadees which said, "The 

dead can hear ; ” because it is at variance with the assertion in 
the Koran : "And thou canst not make those hear who are in the 
grave”jj-ill ^ Uj, which act of Ayesha is well 

known to every Mohammedan, 

Such persons as were in the habit of reciting a great number 
of Hadeeses were, on that very account, suspected by the people 
of being false and untrustworthy traditionists ; and if any one 
was found to have narrated even one false Hadees, this was 
sufficient to cause all his others to be doubted. Hence, many 
biographies JU-j v-.-si' of such traditionists have been 
written for the purpose of discovering those who are or are 
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not entitled to credit. Majdoddeen *^1 ® 

celebrated scholar, has, in his book, Sifr-us-Sa’adat Ju 

enumerated ninety-three subjects, and has asserted that all 
Hadeeses relating to any one of thorn are spurious. Many 
other talented writers have also treated upon apocryphal Hadeeses 

Persons, therefore, who may be inclined to comment upon the 
principles of our religion ; to write concerning our ecclesiastical 
history ; or discuss various points of our sacred literature, must 
not be content, as many critics are, with quoting such Hadeeses 
as those just described for their authorities in support of their 
opinions and convictions, but should, hrst of all, patiently and 
carefully investigate the truth of the source whence such 
Hadeeses are said to have been derived. 

It is either from being unacquainted with, or from neglecting, 
the above essential rules, that several foreign writers have— un- 
consciously it is to be hoped— been guilty of great injustice 
when writing either the Prophet’s biography, or history, 
especially when, for the fair and legitimate ai’gumcnts of a sound 
and liberal criticism, tlicy substitute invective, ridicule, and 
sarcasm. 

II.— -SEYAE^, OE EOOLBSIASTICAL HISTOEY. 

The authors of the books of Hadeeses, anticipating that the 
subject on which they wrote might, at some time or other, give 
rise to theological controversies, and form a groundwork for 
numberless new-fangled dogmas, which could not but prove 
detrimental to true religion — ^were, in some degree, cautious 
when dealing with so delicate a question. Such, however, was 
by no means the case with our writers upon our ecclesiastical 
history ; for having no apprehensions of this kind, and being, 
moreover, weE aware that the productions of their pen neither 
involved any subject fbr polemics, nor furnished a locus standi 
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for innovations in religion, they wrote with less restraint and 
were less solicitous about the style of their compositions. The 
most fruitful source of their subject matter being that of oral 
tradition, every story related to them by individuals was eagerly 
welcomed by them, and inserted in their books without the least 
enquiry or investigation as to the nature of the tradition itself, 
or the character of the party furnishing it. 

The object of these writers being neither that of verifying any 
story, nor of investigating the origin of any tradition, but simply 
that of collecting into one corpus troMtiomm whatever stories 
were connected with the subject they were writing upon, the task 
of searching into the truth or falsehood of this or that tale was 
left exclusively to the reader’s diligence and judgment. This ' 
practice rapidlv became general, while, at the same time, that of 
noting down the name of the contributor gradually fell into 
disuse. These books likewise contained many traditions, said to 
have been related by persons who lived long before the writer 
himself. Others, too, there were, of which nothing whatever is 
known, not even so much as the channel through which they 
came to the knowledge of the compiler. In such books were 
also recorded many traditions respecting ancient prophets, as 
well as stories and fables at one time rife among the Jews, but 
the origin of which now lies buried in impenetrable darkness. 
Hence, of all the various depaxtiueuts of Mohammedan litera- 
ture, the one which most needs emendation, and requires the 
closest attention of the reading public, is that of Seyar or 
our ecclesiastical history. 

The mere fact, therefore, of these books having been the pro- 
ductions of some eminent scholars, in days of yore, does not 
entitle them to any degree of credit, and therefore it ought to be 
withheld until they be found to possess those intrinsic qualities, 
the absence of which could not but prove fatal to their authenticity. 

Oonsklcred from this point of view, therefore, Tarikh of 
Mohamed Ismaul Bokhari ufjhir and 



Tarikh Mohamod Jarir Tibree and 

Seerat-i-Sbami and Seerat Hishamee 

and Ibn Sad, secretary of Al*-wakidi and the 

much lauded productions of very distinguished scholars, stand 
upon a par with Madarij-ul-naboval Kisas-ul 

Amtrya Meraj nama <ulJ Shahadat nama 

4^0 Moulad etc.; and other opuscula emanating 

from ordinary authors. 

In writing the life of our Prophet, or, in tracing our ecclesias- 
tical history, very few European writers have devoted to their 
subject that degree of patient research and enquiry due to its 
importance; on the contrary, actuated, it is to be feared, by 
prejudice and enmity, they wilfully blinded themselves to the 
light which glared in upon them, and thus proved the trutl of 
the saying, ‘‘None are so blind as ibose mho mill not see" 


OOMMBNTAEY UPON THE HOLT KOBAN. 

Many eminent persons have commented upon the Holy Koran. 
Some have written on its oloquent style and beautiful diction; 
others have pointed out tho peculiar mode of reciting it with 
proper accent, emphasis, and tone. Others, again, have explained, 
and elucidated the various commandments enjoined therein. 
Some have devoted their time and labour to the task of endea* 
vouring to discover on what occasions certain verses were sent 
down from God ; and others have supplied the preacher with 
texts for the subject of his sermon; and, lastly, others have 
taken all the above subjects collectively whereon to comment. 
The ,writers of these commentaries were compelled to have 
recourse to eccesiastical history, the Hadeeses, etc., an account 
of which we have already given. It is, indeed, much to be 
regretted that the said commentators should have pressed into 
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their service the numerous false traditions and fictitious tales con- 
tained, as before said, in those ecclesiastical histories, etc. ; for 
such commentaries, — especially those that were written for the 
preacher’s use, and contain fanciful and extravagant stories about 
the prophets, or that pretend to describe the forms of angels, 
heaven and hell, and their attributes,— giving, moreover, whim- 
sical accounts from ecclesiastical history,— abound with tradi- 
tions wholly undeserving of credit. These traditions were 
current among the Jews, who were, however, unable to adduce 
any proof of their credibility. There are also many sayings 
which are attributed to some religious writers, but it is as diffi- 
cult to ascertain whether they wore really the sayings of those 
persons as to discover how thdy became known to such com- 
mentators. 

The portions of these commentaries which treat of the 
cloq^uence and the beautiful style of the Koran, as well as the 
peculiar tone to be used in reciting it, arc, most undoubtedly, 
excellent. 'With the exception of these parts, all the traditions 
and stories contained in such commentaries are not equally true, 
being mingled together like real and mock pearls, the task of 
the purchaser being to select the genuine ones, whence it follows 
that whosoever, without duo discrimination, quotes stories from 
any of such comnienlarics, making them a foundation for criti- 
cizing our holy religion, cannot but fall into the grossest errors. 

The throe kinds of books above-mentioned arc, therefore, for 
writers upon religion, at one and the same time, a store of both 
w'orthlcss and precious matter; nevertheless Mohammedan 
authors have adopted various means by which they are enabled 
to avail themselves of this fruitful source. 

Many learned men, when treating of the omnipotence of God, 
hold that it lies within His power to do whatsoever pleases Him, 
how'eyer contrary the act may bo to reason and the laws of 
nature. Tins is a dogma in which they so conscientiously and 
pertinaciously believe, that cveiy attempt to shake their faith 
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therein would, most assuredly, prove abortive ; in fact, they 
would doggedly refuse to listen to, or entertain, for one moment, 
any proposition or argument which did not harmonize with their 
own favourite convictions. To such simple-mindod and sincere 
persons was given the name of “heavenly men.” JaI 

<6^1. The following is the mode of authorship adopted by 
these pious and virtuous persons: they consider all traditions 
whatever to be trustworthy, and, consequently, describe every 
fact related therein to be true, so much so, that if a tradition be 
handed down to us in various forms, and if there be several 
traditions respecting one and the same event, they admit all 
such traditions as genuine, and affirm that a similar event oc- 
curred as many times as were equal to the number of the tra- 
ditions recorded respecting it. 

The works of such authors, therefore, who wrote not from a 
calm and well digested consideration of the subject, but from the 
impulse of a blind zeal and enthusiasm, are unworthy the criti- 
cism of a foreign savant, who, having based his arguments upon 
the traditions contained in those books, endeavours to deduce 
therefrom conclusions injurious to our religion. 

Besides the above classes of books there is also another, written 
exclusively for the use of those, who, so far from indulging any 
doubts, have a lively and implicit belief in Mohammedanism. 
The object for which such books were written being to make the 
Mohammedan reader interested in the feith, and to arouse his 
religious enthusiasm.* 


* Eazoe Abool Fazel says that he did not 'write bis booh called the Shifa, for 

tboeo persons who do not believe in the Prophet and bis nuraclee W for 

those tvbo do believe and have faith in him, so that their love for Mohammed might 
be increased, and their Ihith in lelain strengthened, and that, moreover, they might 
be induced to perfom righteous deeds. — (v. Sliifay Eazoo Ayiiz), 

1 jjb 

u..vaj jjl\ li dMasT 
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These writers have, in their works, described events without 
any distinction as to tlieir being trne or false, and without any 
attempt to investigate the real meaning of those events, so that 
a critic who founds his argument on any false tradition con- 
tained in any such book, does not fairly judge our religion. 

Some of these virtuous and learned persons whb held this kind 
of opinion, greatly enlarged the sphere of their authorship. 
Attributing the possibility of everything to the omnipotence of 
God, and, hence, considering every fact to be true, they sought 
to defeat tlio ci'itics hostile to their religion, by proving, with the 
aid of logical arguments, the possibility of the occurrence of this 
or that fact. 

These books are, indeed, so intelligibly and conclusively 
written, that any believer, whatsoever, in religious miracles 
cannot find fault with any of the doctrines advanced in them, 
without subjecting tho religion which he himself has faith in, to 
the like objections. 

But to one, who, rejecting all Revelation, believes only in 
natural religion, tho reasons fumiahed by these books, half-based 
as they are upon faith, are like a man, who, having but one leg, 
remains without the power of locomotion. 

Other divines, however, who were more learned than the rest, 
adopted a philosophical method in their authorship ; endeavour- 
ing to prove that religion coincides with science, they investi- 
gated the truth of every tradition and explained tho meaning of 
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each, •per ae. Shah-Vali-Ulla of Delhi ijfjLkj <idll 

4)1 is considered as the latest of such learned philosophical 
divines, but it is much to he regretted that such works as his 
should not have been more generally introduced, a circumstance 
partly attributable to their contents being beyond the compre- 
hension of ordinary readers, and partly to their being unpalatable 
to those virtuous authors who object to adducing any reasons for 
their belief, and are, moreover, unwilling that philosophy should 
be called in to prove religion. 

The divines of the former class who have laboured to bring 
forward philosophical reasons for their belief have been accused 
by the latter of being enemies of the orthodox faith, and have 
been called disbelievers in Islam, an accusation from which even 
Shah-Vali-TJllah <dll jJj iLi himself has not been able to escape. 

But another defect is to be found in these books, which is 
that the arguments employed in them are founded on the prin- 
ciples of the old philosophy— principles many of which have 
either become obsolete, proved to be false, or have been explained 
in a different manner, by modern science or philosophy. This 
defect, however, is not confined to writers upon Mohammedan 
theology only, but is to be found in the theological writers of 
other religions also who discuss religion upon philosophical 
principles. It consequently becomes the duty of the followers 
of every religion, who wish to preserve it pure and unadulterated, 
to revise the works which have been written on the principles of 
ancient philosophy, and to write now books on the principles 
of modem philosophy, thus enabling the principles of their 
religion to be discussed upon those of natural science. 


IV.-JUii MOHAMMEDAN DAW, OR THE FIKAH. 

While Mohammedan theological works were in the above- 
mentioned condition, the task of the writers upon our law 
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became necessarily very difficult. Under these circumstances, 
they considered the Koran,* the truth of which was universally 
admitted, as the best and most important source whence to 
derive the principles of our law ; next to tho Koran, such of the 
sayings of the Prophet, the authenticity of which had been 
satisfactorily proved; and lastly, those of the Prophet’s sur- 
viving associates. Some vraitcrs, indeed, regard the sayings, 
even of the companions of the Prophet’s associates, as an avail- 
able source for the same object. 

There were many cases, however, that either presented them- 
selves to the minds of the lawyers, or actually occurred, which 
had never been anticipated or contemplated, whether in the 
Koran itself or in the Hadeeses, and concerning which, conse- 
quently, no positive decision could bo found, on a first trial, either 
in tho Koran itself or in the above-mentioned books. In this 
dilemma our writers upon law, made a fresh attempt to find a 
(iictmwhioh should meet such oases, in the Koran or the Hadeeses; 
and in this they fortunately succeeded by considering tho way 
in which words had been used in the above authorities, as well 
as the diflbrent meanings of which such words were susceptible ; 
and wherever an instance was found of one case rosembling 
' another, the same decision served for both. 

These writers sometimes took the decision given by the Koran 
upon particular cases as applicable generally, and at other times 
discovered exceptions to the general decisions of the Koran. The 
same writers also laid down some principles and rules, by using 
which, decisions might be found in the Koran upon peculiar or 
extraordinary cases, and this formed a new branch of our theology 


• During the Drophet's lifotitne, {he Koran yras not written t» eostmto, as it now 
appeals, but only detached portions thereof; other parts had been confided to 
memory, and some persons wei6 found who had committed even the whole of it to 
memory. S'rom the above united aonrees, the Koran was, in the time of Ahu-fiokr, 
composed in its present form, and was prononnoed to ho coiieat by persons who had 
heard it recited by the Prophet himself. 
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under tlie name of Aiu — the principles of Mohammedan law. 

General boohs have also been written by which decisions have 
been derived from the Koran, respecting the material or physical 
actions of men. Such boohs are called ^ or 

Boohs upon Mohammedan Law, or the Fikah. The last of 
these boohs, written on the principles of the ,_5a^ llamufi sect, 
is the Fatawa Alumgeeree > composed by order 

of the Emperor Alnmgeer. Great credit and many thanhs are 
due to the authors of such worhs, for the vast labour and trouble 
they undertooh in writing them, and no doubt an equal respect 
should be entertained as well for the productions themselves as for 
their writers ; but with the exception of those decisions plsiinly 
enunciated in the Koran or in the genuine Hadeeses, all the rest 
being but mere deductions from the aforesaid decisions (of the 
Koran) must not be considered as enunciating the true prin- 
ciples of our religion. Foreign writers and critics have generally 
fallen into mistahes by considering such deduced or second- 
hand decisions as constituting our true religion. 

No doubt those eminent scholars who so deduced these 
decisions from the original principles of Islam were far more 
learned than ourselves, but at the same time they were quite ns 
liable to error as we are, so that it can, by no means, be predicated 
of all such deduced decisions that they are entirely immaculate, 
or free from mistakes. Hence it follows that our law books are 
full of two kinds of principles and decisions ; the one class being 
those original decisions of our religion which are considered 
faultless, the other such as are deduced from the former class, 
and which, for that very reason, may be said to be liable to 
mistakes. It is, therefore, the duty of those who invesUgate, or 
who criticise our law, first to distinguish the one class of 
decisions from the other ; because if any fault be found with any 
decision of the latter, it ought not to be imputed to our religion, 
bat to the learned man who deduced those decisions from our 
rdigion, and who cannot be entitled to any higher rank than 
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that of B lawyer of our religion. The four great laroyers of our 
religion hold a like opinion.* 

* Aboa-Qaiifle& ono of these lawyers, when explaining any piinoiple 

of oni law, used to declare, that what he himself said should he eonsiderod os the best 
opinion he could form on the subject, and as entitled to credit only so long as until 

a better one was fbund to challenge our belief. Imam Malik i * <1L. , another 

of these four, held that a principle enunciated by any one 'but the Prophet was liable 
to error. Imam Hambal J aleo a great authority, insisted that entiro 

dependence should not be placed upon what he said, but that the hCoran and the 
Eadeeses should be consulted. Lastly, Shafoi ‘on one occasion told 

Ibrahim Moozame pupils, that he ought not to rely upon 

his opinion, but must form one for himself from the Eoren and the Eadeeses, 
inasmuch as the sayings of cyery one, except those of the Prophet, were liable to 
mistakes. 

<Uii iji-jU Jjiu jjsil IJI <dll <Ue^j 

yfi ^iu* *1^ yb j 
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MOHAMMEDAN TRADITIONS. 


Section \.—Hm they came into Existence. 

From the earliest times of Mohammedan history the Holy 
Koran has always continued to he, as it will for ever remain, 
a real and abundant source of Mohammedan law ; and it is 
the belief of every Mussulman that the Prophet himself always 
acted conformably to the Koran—that is, in perfect obedience 
to the commands contained in that holy book, both when ex- 
pressly enjoined or only tacitly implied. It was in accordance 
with this grand principle that Ayeshah taught us, by her rejec- 
tion of the liadees which declared the dead could hear, to dis- 
card, at once, without inquiry, as apocryphal and spurious, 
every hadcos that clashed with the injunctions of the Koran. 

But when we believe that the Prophet received the Wahee 
Ghair Mutloo, or Hadees, that is, in other words, a revelation 
in which was declared the sense only of what he afterwards 
delivered to his followers in his own words, then, of course, 
it becomes incumbent upon us to search after and collect the 
sayings of the Prophet himself. When, moreover, we believe 
that no genuine hadees can be contrary to the import of the 
Koran, then, indeed, we shall find in the course of our inquiry 
and investigation, that of true hadeeses there are three descrip- 
tions only. Of these, one would be in confirmation and support 
of the Koran; another would serve by way of explanation of, 
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and comment upon, some of the passages in that sacred writ, 
while the third would bear reference to such matters as have 
not been t ak en cognizance of by the Holy Koran. 

But the Prophet himself has informed us that (leaving the 
Holy Koran out of question) all his sayings are not to be con- 
sidered as revelations; but that the two following kinds only 
are to be taken as such : First, those which he himself declared 
had been divinely revealed; and secondly, those which have 
reference to religious dogmas, to morals, or to the state and 
condition of the soul in the world to come. Consequently, with 
the exception of the hadeeses of the above-mentioned two kinds, 
the rest of the sayings and actions of the Prophet are looked 
upon by us in the same light as those of any other holy, vir- 
tuous, and truly pious personage ; and this our assertion the 
Prophet himself supports, when he says, “Verily, I am nothing 
more than a mortal. Accept and act according to what I say 
relative to your religion ; but when I order you anything on 
my own account, then, verily, I am also a man,” 

, j&o lol j I*)! 

UiU i^\j 

Upon examining the sayings and deeds of our Prophet, we 
find some of them relating to our religion, others connected with 
the peculiar circumstances of his life, some bearing upon society 
in general, and others, again, concerning the art of government. 

Of the above classifications of Mohammed’s sayings and 
practice, the last three only are of a nature requiring to be 
investigated and discriminated as to which of them axe inspired 
and which are not, and therefore we should accept as really in- 
spired those sayings only the authority for, aud proof of, which 
are sufficient to justify us in so doing. 

Although our Prophet has expressly and repeatedly ordered 
us always to follow his footprints as closely as possible, never- 
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theless that command has been understood as being relative to 
religion exclusively; as for ns Mohammedans, we have tried 
to follow liis example, to the beat of our ability, in the remain- 
ing three of the above-mentioned points, The difierence between 
these two modes of procedure being that, in the first case, we are 
bound and obliged, as a matter of duty, to follow it ; while, in 
the second one, we do so advisedly on our own account, for the 
purpose of procuring honour for ourselves in the next world, 
and out of attachment, reverence, love, and gratitude to our 
Prophet, so that without, in the least, disparaging religion, we 
can quit that path, if compelled eo to do, by time or by circum- 
stances. 

All these and the like considerations obliged us to collect and 
investigate all the sayings of our Prophet. During even 
Mohammed’s lifetime, the dominions of Islam had become ex- 
tensive, and the converts to it numerous : it was impossible for 
every Moslem to be in personal communication with the Pro- 
phet, and hence it became indispensable that his (the Prophet’s) 
sayings and deeds should be made to come to the knowledge 
of such of his followers as were at a distance from him ; and it 
was for this reason that, as will appear from the following 
hadees, the Prophet approved of this being done. Ibni Masood 
represents himself as having heard from the Prophet, "May 
God prosper that person wlio heard my words, and faithfully 
delivered them unto others, for, verily, there might be among 
the latter some one who might heed my word better than the 
deliverer himself.” (Termizee, etc.) 


1^1 *.♦.-) jjls 

4) hwn 


It was from this time that tradition first came into credit. 
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Although we find that even daring the Prophet’s lifetime 
certain individuals used to commit to writing some detached 
hadeeses, and that immediately after his death the custom still 
continued on the increase, yet, in both those periods, it was so 
limited as not to attract any special notice or attention. Besides 
there were still living so many persons who had themselves heard 
the Prophet, and those who had not could so easily make them- 
selves well acquainted with his sayings and deeds, that no 
necessity was felt for making a collection of all such sayings 
and practice of the prophet, 

In course of time, however, when those aged persons who had 
seen and heard the Prophet began to depart, one by one, from 
this life, the absolute necessity for collecting the hadeeses became 
more and more urgent; so much so, indeed, that at the com- 
mencement of the second century of tho Hejra, several truly 
virtuous and pious persons, who regarded this world with con- 
tempt, and devoted themselves entirely to religion, undertook 
the task of collecting the hadeeses. Such is the true and faith- 
ful account of Mohammedan traditions and hadeeses. 


Section VL,— Punishment awarded by the Prophet to persons 

mho should fail io deliser the Hadeeses truly and faithfully. 

We have already shown tlint the custom of delivering hadeeses 
to other persons commenced during the lifetime of Mohammed, 
and by his direction. It now, therefore, remains for us to make 
known how particular the Prophet was respecting the faithful 
transmission of liadeeses from mouth to month, and for this 
purpose we think it will be quite suflicient to quote the very 
words of the Prophet. Ibni Abbas makes Mohammed state, 
“ Convey to other persons none of my words except those which 
ye know of a surety. Verily he who purposely represents my 
words wrongly, would find a place nowhere for himself but in 
fire.” (.Termizee), 
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Samrah, son of Jundob, and Moghayera, son of Sbobah, 
represent the Prophet as saying, “ Whoever communicates my 
words to others, but without being sure of their correctness, 
verily, he is one of the two liars” ii.e. one, he who utters a 
direct falsehood, and the other, he who represents a statement 
as true, although he himself thinks it to be untrue). (Moslim), 

jkxLtf i}y^j Afxii ^ j ^ jjjA 

i\jj) AJ! t 

Notwithstanding, however, ali this precaution on the part of 
our Prophet, we find that false and spurious traditions did creep 
into Islam, precisely in the same manner as false traditions and 
apocryphal books found their way into Judaism and Christianity; 
the only difference as to this point between Islam and the two 
last-mentioned faiths being, that Moslem divines have never 
suffered pious frauds to form one of their reUgious doctrines; and 
as they always regarded such an act in the light of a great crime, 
so they never endeavoured to save the originator of such traditions, 
however pnre and virtuous the intention might have been with 
which he introduced them, from hell-fire, the abode which the 
Prophet himself had appointed for such a transgressor; while, on 
the contrary, the Gbristiau Patbers of the Church, as Origen and 
others, manifestly acting against their inward convictions, con- 
sidered pious frauds in matters of religion not only aUowahle 
hut even meritorious and deserving of Glod’s favour.^ 

^ ^ W. Muir relates, in bis Oordoo History of tbs' Obristisn Obnrob, that in 
the second oentnry a question arose among the Obristions on this point, ‘whetber, 
in tbeir discussions upon matters of religion rritb idolators and beatben philo- 
scqibeiB, it \ras right or not to adopt tbs same style of arguments, and the sams 
weapons as were nsed by the opposito party ? Guided >by the opiniona of Origen 
and others, tihe question was decided in &e affirmative. It was certainly a result 
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Section lYl.—~Tke Style of Composi^on employed in the impart- 
ing of a Tradition. 

For the purpose of expressing how a hndees had been com- 
municated from one person to another, certain introductory 
verbal forms were selected by duly qualified persons, and it was 
incumbent upon every one about to narrate a hadees, to com- 
mence by that particular form appropriated to the said hadees, 
and this was done with the view of securing for each hadees the 
quantum of credit to which it might be justly entitled. 

These introductory verbal forms are as follow: (1) "He 
said to me;” (2) Jjjb “ I heard him saying (3) lil JlS 

of their detoiminiitiaii, that the Christian doctors proved superior in the oonlest, 
and assorted their advantage ovor their opponents ; h'lt at the same timo, this 
triimph uias attended with some damage to the interests of truth and fairness. — ^People 
irere led to suspect that for this reason Tvoro those spurious hooks issued, yrhioh 
after this century made their appearance in great numbers. In the same my, the 
philosophers used sometimes to put forth books upholding somo particular doctrine ; 
and by ascribing the authorship to eminent men, they secured fir their jiroductions that 
attention and con’ideration which they would not have received had the names of the 
real authors been appended. In like manner, the Christians who argued in the style of 
the phihscqihers, used to write boohs and issue them under the mine of an tgiostle, or 
of a pupil of an egtostle, or of any other person of note and renown. This practioo, 
whioh originated in the third century, ms perpetuated for many centuries in the 
Bomish Church, It is, however, a very curable practice, and opposed to the principles 
of eternal truth. — ^Muir's Ohnreh History, Part II., oh. 8. Mosheim ■writes ns 
foUows; — The Flatonlsts and Pythagoreans deemed it not cn^ kaoful hut com- 
mendahle to deceive and to lie fii^ the sake of truth and piety. The Jews living in 
Egypt learned from them this sentiment before the Christian era. Of this no one 
friU douht who oaUs to mind, the numerous firgeriss of hooks undo- the luanes of 
eminent men, the Sybilline verses, and other similar trash, a large moss of whioh 
appeared in this and the following centuries. I would not say that the orthodox 
Christians forged all the hooks of this choraotor ; on the contrary, it is probable 
that the greater part of them originated from the founders of the gnostio sects ; 
yet that the Christians who were free from the heterodox views were not wlwlly 
free from thie fault, ia too clear to be denied.” — ^Eod. Hist. oh. iii. p. 70, edit. 1860. 

Hosheim again writes upon the same subject as follows : — There were various 
eanses requiring this to be done dt on early period, and particularly this, that not 
long after the Saviour'a aeoenslon, various historiee of hie life and doctrines, full of 
impositions and fables, were eomposed by persons of no bad intentions, perhaps, 
hut who were superstitions, simple, and addicted to pious frauds} and afterwards 
various ^lurious writings were pabned upon the world, inscribed with the names gf da 
holy Eool, Hist., Part II., chap. 11., p. 86. 



“ He told me ; ” (4) Ul/J "He related to mo ; ” (5) Lyi-l " He 
informed me;” (6) IjUl "He informed me;” (7) "From.” 

The first four introductory forms were to be used only in the 
case of an original narrator communicating the very words of 
the hadees to the next one below him. The fifth and sixth 
introductory verbal forms were used when a narrator inquired 
of the narrator immediately above him whether such or such a 
fact, or circumstance, was or was not correct. The last form is 
not sufificiently explicit, and the consequence is that it cannot 
be decided to which of the two persons the hadees related be- 
longs, so that unless other facts be brought to bear upon it, it 
cannot be satisfactorily proved whether there be any other per- 
sons, one, or more than one, intermediary between the two 
narrators. As to any external facts that might prove what was 
required to be known, the learned are divided in their opinions. 

First : If it bo known of a certainty that the narrator is not 
notorious for fraudulently omitting the names of other parties 
forming links in the chain of narration, and who also lived at 
such a time and in such a locality that it was possible, although 
not proved, that they visited each other, then it might be taken 
for granted that there were no other narrators intermediary be- 
tween these two. 

Secondly : Other learned authorities add that it must be proved 
that they visited each other, at least once in their life-time. 

Thirdly : Others assert it must be proved that they remained 
together for such a time as would be sufficient to enable them to 
learn the hadees, one from the other. 

Fourthly : Some hold that it must be proved that one of them 
really learned the hadees from the other. 

Section IV. — Yaltie of Hadeem as regards the conmumcation 
of them from <me narraioi' to another, 

"Whenever a hadees is narrated, its value and importance are 
to be estimated from the links forming the chain of narration. 
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First : V Mosmd or Mar'Joo (a hadees which 

is said to have been narrated by the Prophet). This appellation 
is given to a hadees when the narrator expressly says that some 
certain thing has been said or performed by the Prophet him- 
self, or has been done by others in his presence. If the chain 
of narrators up to Mohammed is complete, tho hadees, in that 
case, is called Mar/oo Muttaail (a hadees which 

is said to have been related by the Prophet, and the list of whose 
narrators is complete); but if the chain of narrators is not 
complete, then it is called Munkata (a 

hadees represented to have been related by the Prophet, but of 
which the list of narrators is incomplete). 

Second: V. Moukoof (a hadees re- 

lated by an associate of the Prophet without having been ascribed 
to the latter). If the chain of narrators up to the associate is 
complete, the hadees would, in that case, be called 
Morsal Muttasil, but if incomplete, then it would bo called 
J»<^ Morsal Munkata. 

Opinions of learned men are much divided as to whether 
or noC the hadees Morsal MuttoM, should be considered as 
genuine and authoritative. But such a hadees of the associate 
as describes an event or a place which he himself did not see, 
should not justly be regarded as having an equal authority 
as one mentioned by the Prophet. Perfectly just and true 
are the opinions of those learned persons who maintain that 
the hadecscs related by Ayesha as to the manner in which re- 
velations began to bo communicated to the Prophet are not to be 
taken as authority. 

Third : Maldoo, that is, hadeeses related by those per- 

sons who saw the associates of the Prophet, but which have not 
been traced up to the associates. This hadees is also respectively 
called Maktao Muttasil and Maktoo Munkata when 

the chain of its narrators is either complete or incomplete. 
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Fourth: Jiin>ayat (tradition). This is quite distinct 

from any of the aboTe-mentioned ones, and the name is given 
to such hadeeses as commence in this wise — “it has been re- 
lated,” or “such and such a person thus narrated it.” Hadeeses 
of this kind are no more entitled to credit than is public gossip. 
It is from such hadeeses that our commentators and historians, 
both sacred and profane, have made their works so voluminoits, 
and it is this rubbish and nonsense that diminishes the credit of 
Hishamee, Tabukati Eabeer, otherwise Eatibul Wakedee and 
others. 

SacTiON 7.— Value and importanee of Sadeesea as judged by 
the character of the narrators. 

'Whenever the value and genuineness of any hadeeses ore judged 
fn)m the character of their noiTators, their respective merits are 
considered in the following order 

First : Saheeh (genuine). This appellation is given to 

that hadees, all whose narrators were truly pious and virtuous 
persons, who bad never been charged with any misdemeanour, 
and who were distinguished for their truth and integrity. 

The quantum of credit reposed in such hadeeses was much 
increased by their having been, separately, related by individuals 
of the same character as the above. There are very lew hadeeses 
of this kind. 

Second: Hasan (of mediocre credit). This title is 

given to that hadees, all whose narrators do not approach in 
moral excellence to those of the 6rst one, but nevertheless are 
much esteemed for their piety and general good character, and 
also to such hadees the source of which is well known. There 
are many hadeeses of this kind, and which form the subject matter 
of our best works on hadeeses. 

Third : Dae^ (weak). This appellation is given to 

those hadeeses of whose narrators only one or more do not ap- 
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pear to resemble those of the first or second class. The degree 
of weakness of sach hadccsca is formed from its causes, and our 
books upon hadecscs of the second rank are full of those of this 
description. 

Fourth: Gharceb (scarce). This appellation is given 

to such hadecsos whose narrators have related but very few 
liadeeses. 


Section VI. — Degree of Authenticity of the narrators as judged 
by their acquirements. 

The associates of the prophet, and those persons who lived im- 
mediately after them, used to relate, with the c-veeption of the 
Koran, the sense of the Proplict’s words, in their own language, 
unless they had to use some phrases containing prayers, or when 
they had to point out to others the very words of the prophet. 
It is natur.al to suppose tliat deeply learned persons would Ihem- 
sclvcs understand and deliver*, to others, the sense of the sayings 
belter than persons of inferior parts, and therefore narrators 
have been divided into seven grades. 

First; Persons highly conspicuous for their learning and 
legal acquirements, as well as for their retentive memory. Such 
persons arc distinguished by tho title of JUjI Aimatul 

hadevs, that is “ Leaders in IladecseB.” 

Second ; Persons who, as to their knowledge take rank after 
tiie first, and wlio but very rarely committed any mistake. 

Third : Persons who have made alterations in the pure re- 
ligion of the Prophet, without carrying them to extremes by 
prejudice, but respecting whoso integrity and honesty there is 
no doubt. 

Fourth : Persona respecting whom nothing is known. 

Fifth: Persons who have made alterations in the pure re- 
ligion of the Prophet, and, actuated by prejudice, have carried 
them to extremes. 
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Sixth : Persons who are pertinaciously sceptical, and have not 
a retentive memory* 

Seventh : Persons wlio are notorious for inventing spurious 
hadeeses. Learned divines of our religion are of opinion that 
the hadeeses related by persons of the first three classes should 
be accepted as true, according to their respective merits, and 
also that hadeeses related by persons coming under the three 
last classes, should be, at once, entirely rejected ; and that the 
hadeeses related by persona of the fourth class, should be passed 
over unnoticed so long as the narrator remained unknown. 

Section YlI.—Mo/iammedans wees 'permitted to relate traditions 
from the Jewish Scriptures. 

Our prophet expressly gives us permission to relate traditions 
from the Jews ; an assertion for the support of which we think it 
sufficient to quote a hadeos of the Prophet to that effect. 

Abdollah, son of Ammar, makes the Prophet as saying “Con- 
vey my words to the people, althongh they might be no more 
than a verso, and relate traditions from the Jews, and there is no 
harm therein. Whosoever constructs falsehoods upon me shall 
have fire for his abode ” {Bokharee). 

> i iiiiou* li)'® 

j S j (_54 tif’ 

Section 7III . — Causes of diferenee among Traditions. 

We should not bo justified in concluding that, whenever a 
difference is met with in traditions, these latter are nothing more 
than so many mare inventions and fabrications of the narrators, 
since, besides the fabrication of hadeeses, there are al^o 'other 
natural causes which might occasion such differences; and we 
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shall now consider those natural oanses which produce such 
variety among hadeeses. 

(1) . A misunderstanding of the real sense of the saying of the 
Prophet. 

(2) . Difference of the opinions of two narrators in under- 
standing the true sense of the Prophet’s saying. 

(3) . Inability to enunciate clearly the sense of the Prophet’s 
saying. 

(4) . Failure of memory on the part of thp narrator— in con- 
sequence of which he either left out some portion or portions of 
the Prophet’s saying, or mixed up together the meanings of two 
different hadeeses. 

(5) . Explanation of any portion of the hadees given by the 
narrator, with the intention of its being easily understood by the 
party hearing it, but rmfortunately mistaken by the latter for an 
actual portion of the hadees itself. 

(6) . Quotations of certain of the Prophet’s words by the 
narrator, for the purpose of supporting his own narration, while 
the hearers of the narration erroneously took the whole of it as 
being the Prophet’s own words. 

(7) . Traditions borrowed from the Jews erroneously taken to 
be the words of the Prophet, and the difference existing between 
sneh Jewish traditions was thus transferred to those of the 
Mohammedans. The stories of ancient persons and, early pro- 
phets, with which our histories and commentaries are filled, are 
all derived from these sources. 

(8) . The difference which is naturally caused in the continual 
transmission of a tradition by oral communication, as it has been 
in the case of traditions having miracles for their subject-matter. 

(9) . The various states and circumstances in which the different 
narrators saw the Prophet.’ 

Sbotion IL,— Apocryphal Hadeeses. 

There exists no doubt respecting the circumstance of certain 
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persons having fabricated some hadeeses in the Prophet’s name. 
Those who perpetrated so impudent a forgery were men Of the 
following descriptions 

(1) . Persons desirous of introducing some praiseworthy custom 
among the public, forged hadeeses in order to secure success. 
Such fabrication is restricted exclusively to those hadeeses which 
treat of the advantages and benefits which reading the Eoran 
and praying procure to any one, both in this world and the 
•next j which show how reciting passages from the Koran cures 
every disease, etc. : the real object of such frauds being to lead 
the public into the habit of reading the Koran and of praying. 
According to our religion the perpetrators of such frauds, or of 
any others, stand in the list of sinners. 

(2) , Preachers, with a view of collecting large congregations 
around them, and of amusing their hearers, invented many 
hadeeses, such hadeeses being only those which describe the state 
and condition- of paradise and of hell, as well as the state and 
condition of the soul after death, etc., in order to awaken the 
fear of God’s wrath and the hope of salvation. 

(3) . Those persons who made alterations in the pure religion 
of the Prophet, and who, urged by their prejudices, carried the 
same to extremes, and who, for the purpose of successfully con- 
fronting their controversial antagonists, forged such hadeeses in 
order to favour their own interested views. 

(4) . Infidels who maliciously coined and circulated spurious 
hadeeses. Our learned men, however, have greatly exerted 
themselves in order to discover such fabricated hadeeses, and 
have written many works upon the subject, laying down rules 
for ascertaining false traditions and for distinguishing them from 
genuine ones. 

The modes of procedure were as follows Such persona ex- 
amined the very words employed in such hadeeses, as well as 
their style of composition ; they compared the contents of each 
hadees with the commands and injunctions contained in the 
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Koran, ■with those religious doctrines and dogmas that have 
been deduced from tho Koran, and with those hadooses which 
have been proved to be genuine; they investigated the nature 
of the import of snob hadoosca, as to whether it was unreason- 
able, improbable, or impossible. 

It will now be evident to our readers that the liadeeses con- 
sidered as genuine by us Mohammedans, must indispensably 
possess the following charactera:— The narrator must have 
plainly and distinctly mentioned that such and such a thing was 
either said or done by the Prophet ; the chain of narrators from 
the last link up to the Prophet, must be unbroken ; the subject 
related must have come under the actual ken of its first narrators; 
every one of the narrators, from the last up to the Prophet, must 
have been persons conspicuous for their piety, virtue, and 
honesty; every narrator must have received more than one 
hadees from the narrator immediately preceding him ; every one 
of the narrators must ho conspicuous for his learning, so that 
he might bo safely presumed to be competent both to under- 
stand correctly, and faithfully deliver to others, the sense of the 
hadees ; the import of the hadees must not be contrary to the 
behests and injunctions contained in the Koran, or to the re- 
ligious doctrines deduced from tliat Sacred Book, or to the 
hadeeaes proved to be correct ; and the nature of tho import of 
the hadees must not be such as persons might hesitate in 
accepting. 

Any hadees thus proved genuine can be made the basis of any 
religious doctrine, but notwithstanding this, another objection 
may he raised against it which is, that this hadees is the state- 
ment of one person only, and, therefore, cannot, properly, be 
believed in implicitly. Por obviating this, three grades have 
been again formed of the hadeeses thus proved as genuine. 
These three grades are the following Motmatir, 

MaahJioor, and jU.! Khabari Ahad. 

Motawatir is an appellation given to those hadeeses only that 
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have always been, from the time of tbo Prophet, ever afterwards 
recognized and accepted by every associate of the Prophet, and 
every learned individual, as authentic and genuine, and to which 
no one has raised any objection. All learned Muhammedan 
divines of every peidod have declared that the Koran only is the 
hadees Mutawatir; but some doctors have declared certain other 
hadeeses also to be Mutawatir, the number, however, of such 
hadeeses not exceeding five. Such are the hadeeses that are 
implicitly believed and ought to be religiously observed. 

Mashhoor is a title given to those hadeeses that, in every 
age, have been believed to be genuine, by some learned persons. 
These are the hadeeses which are found recorded in our best 
works that treat of them, and, having been generally accepted as 
genuine, form the nucleus of some of our religious doctrines. 

Kkabari Ahad (or hadeeses related by one person), is an 
appellation given to hadeeses that do not possess any of the 
qualities belonging to the hadeeses of the first two grades. 
Opinions of the learned are divided whether or not they can 
form the basis of any religious doctrine. 

Persons who undertook the task of collecting hadeeses had 
neither time nor opportunity for examining and investigating all 
the above particulars, and some of them collected together all 
the hadeeses whatsoever that came under their notice, while 
others collected only those hadeeses whose narrators were 
acknowledged to bo trustworthy and honest persons, leaving 
entirely upon their readers the task of investigating and ex- 
amining all the above-mentioned particulars, as well as of 
deciding their comparative merits, their genuineness, and the 
quantum of credit due to them. We regret to say that the odds 
and ends, waifs and strays, and refuse of all hadeeses, have been 
welcomed by our historians. 

Christian writers, ignorant of the rules and regulations that 
have been so established by learned Mohammedan Divines for 
ascertaining the intrinsic value and genuineness of any hadees, 
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when they accidentally read any of our histories which, as be- 
fore said, contain nothing but the wortt of all hadeeses, vainly 
flatter themselves that they have become acquainted with all 
the mimtia of Islam', and begin to criticise and ridicule our 
religion ; but when these their so much lauded productions come 
under the eyes of Mohammedans, the only effect produced by 
them is laughter at the ignorance and prejudice conspicuous 
in them, mingled with regret at the useless sacrifice of time 
and talents. 


SUPPLEMEDfT. 


Although we have elsewhere given a full and detailed ac- 
count of Mohammedan traditions, nevertheless, we cannot, in 
justice, pass over unnoticed the information afforded us by two 
of the most esteemed Gbristiaa biographers of our prophet— 
A. Qpronger, M.D., and Sir William Muir. 

The former of the above authors says but very little respecting 
Mohammedan traditions and their narrators, and, indeed, the 
little he so ventures to mention .betrays the paucity of his ac- 
quaintance with his subject; so much so, indeed, that he may 
justly be compared to one who, plunged iu the thick darkness 
of ignorance, is, while seeking the light of truth, deceived and 
led astray by the false meteors of prejudice and obliquity of 
judgment, so that, while in pursuit of nonentities, he loses the 
substance. One remark of his is, however, worth consideration. 
He states that “the most important, in a theological point of 
view,” are “the six canonical collections of the Sunnees,” 
namely "Oahyh of Bokhary . . . Moslim . . . The 
Sonan of Abu Daod . . . Tirmidzy , . . Nasay Ibni 
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Majah;” besides these there are soTue other collections (mostly 
founded on the preceding ones) vrhich are much esteemed among 
the Bunnies, as that of Darimy’s, that of Daragotony, of Abn 
Nayna, of Ismayhy, of Bargany, of Ahmad Sonny, of Bayhagy, 
of Homaydy, of Khattaby, of Bagbawy, of Bazyn, of Jazaiy 
Ibnal Athyr (Mobarik), of Ibnal Janzy, of Nawawy.” 

Now, in the first place, the last fourteen are not at all 
"founded” on the six preceding ones, inasmuch as the former 
contain many other unauthentic and untrustworthy hadeeses 
which are no where to be found in the latter; and, secondly, 
none of the hadeeses, whether they be contained in the former 
or in the latter, are ever acknowledged genuine or authorita' 
tive, so as to be made the basis of any reHgions doctrine, so 
long as they hare not been subjected to the process of all the 
examinations which we have mentioned above. 

Sir Wm. Muir, however, dwells, at some length, upon the topic 
of Mohammedan traditions and traditionists, but we regret to 
state that the entire character of his composition clearly indicates 
that, before having- arrived at any conclusion by an unprejudiced 
and candid investigation, as well as by fair, just, and legitimate 
reasoning, his mind was prepossessed by the idea that all these 
traditions were nothing else than mere fabrications or inventions 
of the narrators and other persons ; and this, as if ho were pro- 
ceeding to perform the task of proving all traditions to be such, 
and not of arriving at the truth, whatsr wer that truth may be, 
which last object is, or at least should be , the sole aim of every 
public writer. His very line of argument betrays the animtis 
which directs his pen. Thus, commencing by the remark that 
" the habits of the early Moslems favoured the growth of tradi- 
tion,” he goes on to say, "on what topic would the early 
Moslems more enthusiastically descant than on the acts and 
sayings of their Prophet.” He is of opinion that it was these 
traditions, which, in the lapse of time, invested Mahomet with 
supernatural attributes.” "The mind (of his followers) was 
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TinconBcioTisly led on to think of him as endowed with super- 
natural power here nos the material out of tvhieh 

tradition grew luneuriantly. Whenever there was at hand no 
standard of facts, whereby these recitals might be tested, the 
memory was aided by the unchecked efforts of the imagination." 

“ Superstitious reverence, with which the traditions of the com- 
panions (of the Prophet) were regarded by the succeeding 
generations,” was, according to him, “the result which the 
lapse of time would naturally have upon the minds and the 
narralwes." 

Now, such being tho line of Sir William’s reasoning, what, 
it may be asked, would become of the most pious and virtuous 
person upon earth, were we to look upon his every deed and 
saying through the obfuscated and perverted medium of fraud 
and hypocrisy, were we to misconstrue and misrepresent all his 
words and actions, putting upon them the worst construction it 
were possible for malice to invent? 

May not all the miraculous deeds of Moses— his “ rod being 
turned into a serpent,” “his hand” becoming leprous, “the 
river being turned into blood,” “ the plague of frogs '’—and his 
other miracles performed in Egypt ; the passage of the Israelites 
througn the Bed Sea, the falling of manna and quails from 
heaven, the hewn tablet of stone written upon by the finger of 
God, the Almighty’s preferring the Israelites before all the rest 
of the world, His giving them the name of “my chosen people,” 
and His conferring upon them all the blessings that were so con- 
spicuous— and lastly. His honouring Israel with the exalted 
appellation cti" My frst-bom Son;”— may not, we repeat, all 
these be considered as only so many amusing tales, invented 
and fabricated by that prophet's ardent and zealous followers — 
the Israelites — who, through “superstitious reverence,” through 
“fond devotion,” in the lapse of time, invested their prophet 
“with supernatural attributes.” May it not be equally well 
applied to Moses that “the majesty of his character gained 
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greatness by contemplation, and, as time removed him farther 
and farther from them (his followers), the lineaments of the 
mysterious mortal, who was wont to hold familiar intercourse 
with the messenger of heaven (nay, with God himself), rose 
in dimmer but in more gigantic proportions. The mind was 
unconsciously led on to think of him as endowed with super- 
natural power and ever surrounded by supernatural agency.” 
What would become of Jesus and his devout and zealous fol- 
lowers were every one to discard, as merely so many fabrications 
and idle inventions, the traditions which represent Christ as 
rising fr^m among the dead, and showing His wounded hands 
to His followers. His ascension into heaven, and His sitting 
there, at the right hand' of God, — ^tbat is, according to the Trini- 
tarian system, at the right hand of himself? 

A respect, however, for intellectual power forbids us to put 
the worst construction upon the sayings and deeds of men who 
have gained for themselves a world-wide renown for their piety 
and virtue ; nor, indeed, can it be denied that it behoves every 
author, when about to criticise the writings of others, to bring 
with him to his task a mind free from prejudice and illiberality. 

Mohammed's companions and their successors were men who 
entirely devoted themselves to God ; they worshipped truth, and 
regarded this world with contempt; they were honest, sincere, 
and virtuous; and the collectors of our hadeeses undertook 
journeys for the purpose of amassing in one corpus the sayings 
of their prophet ; they suffered severe persecution from the local 
powers that wore ; they had to encounter a host of difficulties, 
to endure hardships and privations almost incredible, but never 
did they flinch or desist from their task, all which undeniably 
proves them to have been actuated by religious and pious 
motives ; and we should be in no way justified were we to de- 
scribe them as acting from cant and hypocrisy, and unwarrant- 
ably condemn their works upon an unfounded assertion of their 
being nothing but fabrications and inventions. 
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Sir Wm. Muir mentions tliat tlie wants of the expanding 
empire required an enlargement of the administrative Code of 
the Coran.” He says “ that which well snfSced for the patri* 
archal simplicity and limited social system of the early Arabs 
became utterly inadequate for the hourly maltipl3dng wants of 
their descendants.” This, according to Sir Wm. Muir, together 
with other causes of the like nature, " called loudly for the en- 
largement of the scanty and naked dogmas of the Ooran, and 
for the development of its defective code of ethics.” In this 
observation he is entirely mistaken. The compilers of hadeeses 
had nothing to do whatsoever with the expansion of empire or 
with the administrative Code. They were men entirely devoted 
to religion. They compiled hadeeses, those sayings of their 
prophet, solely from religious motives. Of the hadeeses they 
compiled, religion forms by far the greatest proportion, not even 
one-twentieth referring to matters of administration. We do 
not believe all the hadeeses, respecting the administration, to be 
inspired ones, as we have fully explained in another place. The 
Koran, as well as the Prophet, left, with the exception of certain 
laws, every thing respecting the art of government entirely to 
the discretion of the head of the state to introduce, with the 
advice of learned and wise counsellors, such measures as cir- 
cumstances and the spirit of the age might require. Having 
mentioned that “ the Ooran was, at first, the sole authoritative 
rule of conduct;” the same author says that “it no longer 
sufficed for its original object," and that “the deficiency was sup- 
plied by the Sunnat, or the sayings and practice of Mahomet.” 
He also writes’ that “ he (Mohammed) had never held himself 
to he infallible, except when directly inspired of God ; but this 
new doctrine assumed that a heavenly and unerring guidance 
pervaded every v'ord and action of his prophetic life.” 

There is no doubt that we Mohammedans endeavour to imi- 
tate the example of our Prophet in all spiritual as well as secular 
matters, but it is highly unjust to represent us as believing that 
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"a heavenly and unerring guidance pervaded every word and 
action of his prophetic life.” All his sayings and practice con- 
cerning worldly matters are, with the exception only of those 
which he himself said were of divine origin, looked upon by 
ns in precisely the same light as those of any other virtuous 
and pious individual. We have fully described and explained 
this point above. 

"The work” (of fabrication and propagation of tradition), Sir 
Wm. Muir says, "too closely affected the public interests and 
the political aspects of the empire to be left entirely to private 
and individual zeal,” and, for the support of his assertion, he 
quotes the following sentence from Sprenger, who, himself, took 
the intimation from Quastalany’s Commentary on Bokharee. 
The sentence is; "The necessity of writing down every au- 
thentic record of Mohammed which could be collected, being 
urgent, the Khalif (Omar) issued a circular order to that effect, 
and commissioned Abu Bakr bin Mohammed, more especially, 
with the task of collecting traditions.” 

Now, no Caliph whatever, or any other Mohammedan ruler, 
ever interfered with private individuals in their task of collecting 
the hadeeses; and the mere assertion of Quastalany cannot, 
therefore, be accepted as an historical fact. We challenge all 
those persons who maintain that “ the Caliph Omar II. issued 
circular orders for the formal collection of all extant hadeeses ” 
to point out even a single one of those many now existing works 
upon hadeeses which had been compiled by order of any of the 
Caliphs, or of other rulers ; and we do this the more confidently, 
since it is undeniable that, so fax to the contrary, every one of 
ihem, without exception, was compiled by holy persons who 
were exceedingly averse even to appear at the Court of the 
Caliphs of their own time; and the latter were, in reality, 
emperors, and not the successors of the Prophet, for his suc- 
cessorship terminated thirty years after his death. 

Sir Wm. Muir, quotes, in a note, the weakest and most un- 
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authentic traditions from Wackodec, the last of which is that 
Omar (the successor of Abu Baer), intended to write down the 
Sunnat, and prayed to the Lord regarding it, for a month, 
when, at last, be was ready to commence the work, he desisted, 
saying, “I remember a people who recorded a writing similar 
thereunto, and then followed after it, leaving the book of the Lord.” 

These traditions, we have repeatedly said, are no more entitled 
to credit than is public gossip. 

After enumerating the causes of the difference existing between 
traditions ; namely, the common weakness of man’s memory, the 
errors and exaggerations, the prejudice and bias, as well as the 
spirit of party and of faction that crept into Islam after the 
death of Osman, Sir Win. Muir says that during this century the 
main fabric of tradition grew up and assumed permanent shape. 
Towards the close the extant traditions began to be systemati- 
cally sought out and publicly put upon record. The type then 
moulded could not but be maintained, in its chief features, at 
least, ever after.” 

We have nothing here to observe upon the causes of the dififer- 
ence among traditions, having already fully explained them else- 
where. But we may express our great surprise at finding that, 
although Sir Wm. Muir believes that nearly all the extant tradi- 
tions of the Mohammedans are mere fabrications, yet, neverthe- 
less, he has based all his remarks upon the traditions of Wakedee, 
who has, as before mentioned, recorded none but the weakest of 
them ; and freely uses them against us at his good pleasure ; 
whereas, according to the received canons of criticism and of 
unprejudiced authorship, as well as agreeably to his own con- 
victions, he ought to have first investigated and discriminated 
genuine traditions from fabricated ones. It is the want of this 
last requisite that characterizes the works of all Christian writers 
upon Islam, who, nevertheless, have an excellent digestion for 
their own prodigies, and it is this defect that we have so re- 
peatedly animadverted upon in our Essays. 
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But if Sir Wm. Muir be merely desirous of revealing to 
tbe public the higgledy-piggledy condition, the unauthenticity 
and the spuriousness, of Mohammedan traditions, our religion, 
in that cose also, is not in the least affected or disparaged. The 
Mohammedans did not allow this matter to remain in silence, 
for we find that works have been written with the sole intention 
of discriminating falsa hadeeses from genuine ones, that laws 
and regulations and strict teats Have been made for ascertaining 
their merits, genuineness, and authenticity ; that the fabrica- 
tors of false hadeeses had been reprobated as sinners, while 
every other possible means had been employed for this purpose. 
We cannot refrain from remarking that matters are worse in 
Judaism, and still more so in Christianity. In the latter, apocry- 
phal books, and codices without number, swelled the bulk of 
religious books that were daily used in every church, and which 
were such ripe causes of angry disputes among tbo faithful, that, 
upon Constantine the Great embracing Christianity, one of the 
objects for which he summoned the Council of Nice (Nicea), 
A.D. 320, was to ascertain which Gospels were genuine and which 
spuricuB.* 

> The first Ohristians wars reproaohed with haring forged sereral eorostic rarses 
npon the name of Jeeua Ohrist, which they attributed to an unoiont SyhU. They 
trere abo aeoused with haring forged letters purporting to be from Jesus Christ to 
the King of Kdossa, at the time no suoh king was in ezistr .os; those of Mary; 
others from Seneca to Paul ; lottere and acts of Pilate; false gospels, fnlse mirades, 
and a thousand other impostures, so that the number of broke of this dosoriptlon, 
in tbe first two or three centaries after Christ, was enormous, 

Tbe great question which agitated the OhriBti.m Churoh, touohing the dirinity of 
Ohnst, was settled by the Connoil of Micea, oonvoked by the Homan Emperor, 
Constantine, in 826 after Ohriet. The fact of Ohrlst’a dirinity was denied and 
disputed at tbia Connoil by not less than eighteen bishops and 2,000 inferior elergy { 
but, after many angry diaousBians end disputes, Jesus was declared to be the only 
son of God, begotten by God the Father. Arins, one of the eirbtoen dissenting 
bishops, headed the Unitarian party, namely, those who denied Christ’s dirinity, 
and being, on that aoeount, considered os heterodox, he was sent into exile, but 
was, soon after, recalled to Constantinople, and haring snoooeded in making his 
doo^nes paramount, they became established throughout all the Boman Frorinoes, 
notwithstanding tbe efforts of his determined and constant opponent, Aijjianaslas, 
who headed the Trinitarian party. It is recorded in the snpplement of the pro- 
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After having mentioned" the baneful influences that wore at * 
work under the intolerant reign of Almnmoon, and after stating 
that "the general collection of traditions was effected under 
similar influences,” Sir Wm. Muir says " the prodigious amount 
of base and fictitious material may be gathered from the estimate 
even of Mohammedan criticism. Upon this topic the opinion 
of Dr. Weil may be received with confidence and approbation. 

‘ Beliance,’ he writes, ' upon oral traditions, at a time when they 
were transmitted by memory alone, and every day produced new 
divisions among the professors of Islam, opened up a wide field 
for fabrication and distortion. There was nothing easier, when 
required to defend any religious or political system, than to 
appeal to an oral tradition of the Prophet. The nature of 
these so-called traditions, and the manner in which the name 
of Mohammed was abused to support all possible lies and 
absurdities, may be gathered most clearly from the fact that 
Bokhari, who travelled from land to land, to gather from the 
learned the traditions they had received, came to the con- 
clusion, after many years’ sifting, that, out of 600,000 
traditions ascertained by him to be then current, only 4,000 
were authentic. And out of this selected number the Euro- 
pean critic is compelled, without hesitation, to reject, at least. 


eaedloga of the same OoonoU of Kioee, that the Fathers of the Ohnroh, being oon- 
liderably embarraBsed to know which were the genuine and which the non-genolne 
books of tho Old and New Testament, placed them altogether indisoruuinatelr 
upon an altar, when, those to bo rejected ore eald to hare fi^en upon the ground 1 1 
The seoond Oounoil was hold at Oonstantinople in 881 in which was ex- 
plained whatever the Connoil of Nioea had left nndetarmined with regard to the 
Holy Ghost, and it was upon this ooaaslon that there was introduced the Formula, 
doolaring that the Holy G-hoat iSf truly the Lord proceeding from the Father, and 
is added to and glor!£ed together with the Father and the Son. It was not till the 
ninth eentuiy that the Latm Ohuioh gradually established the dogma that the Holy 
Ghost prooeeded from the Father and the Son, In 431 the third General Oounoil 
aaaemhled at Ephesus, daeided that Mary was truly the mother of Ghid, so that 
Jesus bad two natures and one person. In the ninth century ooourred the great 
sshism between the Latin and Greek Ohurshee, after which not lees than twenty- 
nine eangninsry sohlsmatio contests took place at Homo for the possession of the 
Fapel Ohair^YOLTAlBii. 
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one half.’ Similar appears to have been the experience of 
the other intelligent compilers of the day. Thus, Abu Daud, 
out of 500,000 traditions frhich he is said to hare amassed, 
threw aside 496,000 and retained as trustworthy only 4,000.” 

We perfectly agree here with the opinion, both of Dr. Weil 
and Sir Wm. Muir, but, at the same tim6.«we regret to say that, 
instead of acting in accordance with the remark of Dr. Wed— 
" that the European critic is compelled to reject, without hesita- 
tion, at least, one half of the nuoiber (4,000),” selected by 
Bokharee, the so-called European critics, not being content even 
with the 4,000 of Bokharee, descend to base the truth of their 
work upon such as those of Wakedee, Hishamee, the Monlood 
Namah, the Meraj Namah, and others that contain nothing but 
puerile absurdities, rejected even by Mohammedans themselves. 

Sir Wm. Muir is perfectly right in stating that "the collectors, 
though unsparing in the rejection of untmstworthy traditions, 
did not discriminate those that were trustworthy by any in- 
telligent canon,” but he should have borne in mind, as wo have 
above stated, that was not the time for the collectors to dis- 
criminate the trustworthy from the untrustworthy traditions by 
any intelligent canon, and that they left this task to their, 
posterity. 

Sir Wm. Muir says that "it was not the subject matter of 
a tradition, but simply the names attached thereto that decided 
the question of credit. If these were unimpeachable, the tradi- 
tion must be received. No inherent improbability, however 
glaring, could exclude a narration, thus attested, from its place 
in the authentic collections.” 

Sir Wm. Muir is mistaken in his conclusion. It was not the 
business of the collectors to criticise the subject matter of any 
hadeeses, and the very appellation given them corroborates our 
assertion. Their task was to collect hadeeses, and they did collect 
all those whose narrators were honest and trustworthy persons, 
and left the criticism of the subject matter to the readers. 



In his course of description. Sir Wm. Muir acknowledges the 
honesty of the narrators, but maintains that, nevertheless, fabri- 
cated traditions are mixed up with the trustworthy ones, and, in 
order to discriminate between the genuine and the apocryphal 
traditions, he states that “ the points on which the probability 
of a tradition will mainly depend, appear to ho, whether there 
existed a bias among the Mohammedans generally, respecting 
the subject narrated ; second, whether there are traces of any 
special interest, prejudice, or design on the part of the narrators; 
and, third, whether the narrator had opportunity for personally 
knowing the facts.” 

We have no hesitation in accepting the last two of the three 
rules fixed by Sir Wm. Muir, for they are two of the so many 
rules we have mentioned above. It is the first rule that 
perplexes us, and which we demur to accepting at all as a rule 
for investigating whether such and such u hadees is genuine or 
false, and in either case how much truth or falsehood it contains. 

In this our perplexity we, of course, immediatoly referred to 
the explanation thereof, which we fou^d to he altogether at 
variance with what we had expected, in consequence of which 
we shall now proceed to consider it. 

To discuss the above topic efficiently. Sir Wm. Muir considers 
the narrative from two points of view— period and subject. The 
period he divides into several portions, the first being “up to 
entrance of Mahomet on public life/’ “ For the account of this 
period of the Prophet’s life,” he says, “ the witnesses are either 
younger than he, or of equal age, and therefore they are not 
trustworthy witnesses, for events preceding Mahomet’s birth, or 
for the details of his childhood, few of them even for the in- 
cidents of his youth.” 

To aU appearance the statement seems to be correct, but a 
fallacy lurks in the circumstance that, in the first place, he has 
taken for granted that “ the era of the first propagation of tradi- 
tion was subsequent to the Prophet’s decease,” whereas there 
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exist the strongest possible reasons warranting the belief that 
the custom of narrating traditions commenced during the Pro- 
phet's lifetime ; and, secondly, that he assumes it os a fact that 
all the companions, even those also who perished during Mo- 
hammed’s lifetime, were either younger than he, or of the same 
age ; whereas it is an established historical fact that many of the 
Prophet’s associates were much older than he, or, at least, suffi- 
ciently older to have been the eye-witnesses of the events im- 
mediately preceding Mohammed’s birth, as well of his childhood 
and his youth, and correctly to remember and faithfully to 
transmit them to others ; and it is the deposition of such wit- 
nesses that is accepted by us as authentic and trustworthy. 

Besides all this, to rest the investigation of the truth of any 
circumstance entirely upon the existence of eye-witnesses is 
tantamount to acting contrary to the established laws of evi- 
dence, which are acknowledged throughout the whole civilized 
world. In addition to oye-witnessscs there are several other 
circumstances which apply in a manner cquolly forcible, at least 
to establish the truth or the fallacy of any event, the difference 
being that an event declared to bo correct by an eye-witness is 
accepted without the least hesitation, while, in the second case, 
the amount of opinions in its favour preponderates. Therefore, 
in ascertaining the truth of the events of any period of our 
Prophet’s life, we cannot do more than what we should do in 
ascertaining the truth of the deposition of witnesses, according 
to the received laws of evidence which are derived from the 
intellectual faculties of man, irrespective of any rdigion. 

Sir Wm. Muir states that "if the attention was not specially 
attracted by the event, it would be iu vain to expect a full and 
careful report ; and, after the lapse of many years, the utmost 
that could be looked for from such a witness, would be the hare 
general outline of important facts.” This principle he applies 

forcibly to the biography of Mahomet, up to the time when he 
became the prominent leader of a party.” He extends this 
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remark “to the entire interval preceding the period when he 
stood forth publicly to assume the prophetic rank, opposed 
polytheism, and came into open collision with the chiefs of 
Mecca ; ” and iusinnates thereby that a full and correct account 
of our Prophet's life, prior to his assuming a public character, is 
impossible. 

We would have, unhesitatingly, welcomed this gratuitous 
principle, the bantling of Sir Win. Muir’s ingenuity, were we 
not at a loss what to make out of the circumstances attending the 
lives of Moses and Jesus, before their assuming a public character. 

Leaving entirely aside the question that we arc acting not only 
in accordance with the principles of the Christian and J ewish faith, 
but according to our own religion also, we are more interested in 
the private lives of Moses and Jesus than in that of Mohammed, 
because in the life of the latter we do not find any circumstance 
whose truth entirely depends upon the authenticity of any event 
in his private life. Such, however, is not the case with Jesus 
and Moses. The truth of the whole public lives of both these 
prophets entirely depends upon the authenticity of their private 
lives. How are we to know of a certainty that tho obscure babe, 
whom the daughter of Pharoah discovered floating in an “ ark," 
on the river Nile, was identical with the legitimate child of Levi, 
with the individual whom the world calls Moses? Again, how ore 
we to know of a certainty that the child called by us “ the \Vord 
of God,” “the Spirit of God,” the child who was born without 
having any father, was identical with the Jesus Christ of this 
world? These two points are of as private a nature, and as diffi- 
cult, nay, we may say, as impossible to be proved true, as any- 
thing in the world can be. Were we to accept as correct the 
above mentioned principle of Sir Wm. Muir, we fear that it might 
prove fatal to our religion ; and therefore, horror stricken at tho 
very idea, we can never be expected to acquiesce in so damaging 
a principle. 

We ore not satisfied with the mere assertion that Sir Wm. 
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Muir’s principle is incorrect, but we sliall go further and dis- 
cover the fallacy which perplexes us in accepting us authentic 
the account of the private lives of Mohammed, Jesus Christ, and 
Moses. 

The fallacy consists in the too vaguely expressed phrase, 
" After the lapse of many years,” whieh expression is against tlie 
acknowledged laws of evidence. Properly speaking, it would 
have boon correct to have said, ajier tho lapse of such a penod 
as to render impossihle the probability of a leyitimate investiga- 
tion, and the authenticity of the result. But such a period did 
not lapse to the private life of Mohammed. There were still 
alive some persons who had witnessed hie birth, his infancy, his 
childhood, and his youth, and although “their memory and 
imagination ” were not “ busy in particularly noting the events 
of his life,” still it is not a legitimate conclusion that they forgot 
all whereto they had been cyo-witnessoa. When “a poor orphan, 
a quite inolTonsivo citizen, ” an imlivitlnal “ who was, perliops, 
of all tho inhabitants of Mecca, tho least likely to have tho eyes 
of his noiglibours luruod upon him,” — when such an obscure 
person, wo repeat, assumes a public character, tho most im- 
portant of its kind, and tho most oflensivc to his family, to his 
neighbours, and to his fellow counti'ymon in general, it is 
natural enough to conclude that every individual around him 
would, most likely, narrowly criticise his private life and actions, 
and would compare every circumstance of his private life with 
tho corresponding facts ivhich happened before all of them, and 
whereto they were, all of them, eye-witnesses. 

Sir Wm. Muir proceeds to state that "it follows necessarily 
that, in all cases afl’oetod by either of tho foregoing rules, circum- 
stantiality will bo a strong token of fabrication. And we shall 
do well to adopt tho analogous canon of Christian criticism, 
that any tradition, tho origin of which is not actually con- 
temporary with tho i'acts rclatt*d, is icorthless exactly in propor- 
tion to the particularity of detail. This will relievo us of a vast 
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numter of extravagant stories, in whicli the minutiai of close 
narrative and sustained colloquy are preserved with the pseudo- 
freshness of yesterday,” 

"When wo have proved that “the foregoing rules” of Sir Wm. 
Muir are entirely wrong, according to the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of evidence, then it must follow that the conclusion 
deduced by him, that “ circumstantiality will be a strong token 
of fabrication,” is also incorrect, and does not properly apply to 
the private life of Mohammed. His assertion “ that any tradi- 
tion, the origin of which is not strictly contemporary with the 
facte related, is worthless exactly in proportion to the particn- 
larity of detail," is also contrary to the law of evidence. It 
would be more correct to say that “a tradition,” the narratiyr 
of which, and not the origin of which, “is not strictly contem- 
porary with the facts related, is worthless, exactly in proportion 
to the particularity of detail. The conclusion at which Sir Wm. 
Muir arrives by applying “the canon of Christian criticism” to 
Mohammedan traditions is, that he is relieved of “ a vast number 
of extravagant stories in which the minutias of close narrative 
and sustained colloquy are preserved with the pseudo-freshnees 
of yesterday.” But we are very sorry, indeed, to have to state 
that he is also mistaken in this his conclusion, which is likewise 
entirely contrary to the accepted laws of evidence. Whenever 
any tradition is narrated, in which all minutise " are preserved 
with the pseudo-freshness of yesterday,” and which the spirit 
of the times and circumstances declare to he impossible, the 
snspicion which it excites on this account is respecting the 
character of the narrator, and not regarding the subject matter of 
the tradition, and, therefore, it follows that when the character 
of the narrator is proved, by the critical rules of the collectors of 
the traditions to be, in every way, unimpeachable, then, of 
course, there remains not the least hesitation in accepting as true 
the subject matter also. 

Sir Wm. Muir now enters upon and considers the second 
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period, or that “marked section of time which intervonea be- 
tween Mahomet’s entrance on public life and the taking of 
Mecca." The pith and purport of all his remarks are that we 
cannot accept as true the traditions that contain the “misre- 
presented acUons,” tlie “unfounded accusations,” and the ex- 
aggerated charges imputed to the enemies of Mohammed, 
because all the unbelievers, either the inhabitants of Mecca or 
those of Medina, having become Moslems, and all the Jews, 
Christians, and Fagans having been extirpated, there remained 
no one to impugn the “ one-sided assertion ; " and also because 
as Mohammed himself cursed the infidels, what Mohammedan 
would dare be their advocate? and, consequently, they, the 
infidels, were “ held in abhorrence by the traditionists,” and the 
historians ever kept “a jealous eye on the character of the 
testimony against them." Without either entering into detail, 
or observing that the same remark holds good with respect to 
other prophets and their followers, wo submit it to the impartial 
judgment of our readers, asking them whether it be at all 
possiblo that all the traces of virtue, honesty, and truth— those 
precious endowments of nature, wliich constitute the essonco of 
the moral faculties of man— wore entirely blotted out of the 
breast of millions of rational beings, and that all of thorn, with 
one heart and voice, degraded themselves by descending to 
commit the basest of actions— the uttering of a falsehood, and 
to the misrepresenting of facts which had taken place before 
all of them, and whereunto they had all been eye-witnesses. 
The very fact that the eye-witnesses of all those circumstances 
amounted to millions of millions, escablishes the impossibility 
of the misrepresentation of those very facts. 

When considering the “personal bias,” Sir Wm. Muir states 
that " the ambition of the narrator to be associated with Ma- 
homet,” for his name “ threw around'nobility and veneration," 
and bis friendship imparted a rank and a dignity,” that the 
ambition “ of being closely connected with any of the supposed 

1 
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mysterious visitations or supernatural actions of Mahomet,” 
for, “to be noticed in the Bevelation was deemed the highest 
honour that could be aspired to,” put a premium upon “ the in- 
vention or exaggeration of superhuman incidents,” and caused 
“exaggeration, false colouring, and even invention (of tra- 
ditions).” 

When an author, by such bias, prepossession, and prejudice, 
becomes utterly partial, then, of course, there is no help for it. 
How is it possible to conceive that the early converts to any 
religion whatsoever, whose belief in their religion is sincere, who, 
in the innermost recesses of their hearts believe that to follow 
the example of their prophet is the surest and safest path to 
salvation, and that to disobey his commands and injunctions is 
to incur eternal damnation;— how is it possible, we would ask, 
that all such pious and virtuous persons should have, all at once, 
become deaf to the mandates of their prophet, as well as blind 
to the written injunctions and precepts of their Sacred Book, 
and should have indulged in lying, fraud, hypocrisy— in short, 
in vices and crimes of every description ? Take, by way of 
example, any religion whatsoever, Hindooism, Buddhism, 
Paganism, Judaism, Christianity with its thousand sects. 
Catholics, Protestants, Unitarians, Trinitarians, Wesloyans, 
Baptists, Jumpers, Mormons, etc., etc., and you will fmd in 
the early converts to each and every of them a spirit of virtue, 
truth, honesty, and sincerity, of ^cal, implicit belief, and self- 
devotion, as well as a fear and horror at the very idea even of 
setting at nought the commands of their prophet and the laws 
of their religion. It will suffice to quote but one of thousands 
of instances that might be adduced to corroborate the truth of 
our assertion, and it is this : Zyed Ibni Sabit, when required by 
Abu Bukr to collect the duyccta membra of the Koran into one 
volume, remained horror stricken for a while, and then, with 
mingled emotions of fear, anger, and impatience, asked the latter 
how he dared to command that to be done which had not been 
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done in the presence of the Prophet himself? How is it con- 
ceivable that these men who so imioh feared and reverenced their 
Prophet, who know nothing but truth and truth alone, should 
have immediately debased themselves by indulging in vices and 
perpetrating '•nmes of the blackest dye? 

In the same spirit he goes on to state that, "we have un- 
questionable evidence that the bias of party effected a deep and 
abiding impress upon tradition.” Among many other causes 
of the circulation of spurious traditions, he cites "national bias 
common to the whole of Islam, and therefore, the most fatal ; ” 
" tendency to exalt Mahomet and ascribe to him supernatural 
attributes.” He believes that all such puerile nonsense originated 
with Mohammel, for he has no “doubt" that "real facts have 
not seldom been thus adorned or distorted by the colouring of a 
Buperstilious fancy.” He further adds that, "to the same 
universal desire of Mahomet’s glorification must be ascribed 
the unquestioned miracles with which even the earliest bio- 
graphies abound.” The next vicUms which fall under Sir Wm. 
Muir’s unsparing indignation are the "supposed anfioipations 
of Mahomet (.and of Islam) by Jewish and Christian priests.” 
The genealogy of Mohammed be declares to bo fabricated, and, 
therefore, spurious. "The desiro," he says, “to regard, and, 
possibly, the endeavour to prove the prophet of Islam a des- 
cendant of Ishmaol, began even in his (Mohammed’s) life-time.” 
Again he observes that " the converse principle is likewise true ; 
that is to say, traditions founded upon good evidence and undis- 
puted, because notorious in the brst days of Islam, generally fell 
into disrepute, or were entirely rejected, because they appeared 
to dishonour Mahomet, or countenance some heretical opinions. 
The nature of the case renders it impossible to prove this position 
so fully as the preceding ones, since we can now have no trace 
of such traditions as were early dropped.” The above sinnmary 
of a long and tedious account manifestly proves that the latter is 
the composition of one who professes a hostile religion, and that 
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it id written in a strain suitable to, and consistent with, a pre- 
judiced antagonist, who is generally not over scrupulous, either 
in his assertions, or his language, or in his respect for legitimate 
inquiry, and who looks down, with sovereign contempt and 
groundless suspicion, upon what regards every other religion 
than his own, but more especially that one from which his own 
faith may have, in any way, suffered. Were we required to 
point out a parallel to this uncalled for and intemperate asser- 
tion, we would name the violent and blasphemous expressions 
adopted by the Jews when speaking of Jesus Christ and His 
religion. Sir Wra. Muir states that “traditions founded upon 
good mdence and undisputed, because notorious in the first days 
of Islam, generally fell into disrepute or were entirely rejected, 
because they appeared to dishonour Mahomet or countenance 
some heretical opinions.” Strange to say, however, that, for 
what he liimself asserts so confidently and dogmatically, and 
in the clearest and broadest language possible, as if, indeed, it 
were an established historical fact that admitted of no doubt, 
he adduces no authority, but, with the utmost self-satisfaction, 
disposes of the case at once by merely stating that “ the nature 
of the case renders it impossible to prove this position .... 
since we can now have no trace of such traditions as were early 
dropped.” Such is the influence and such the effect of bigotry 
and prejudice! That differences did occur in Mohammedan 
traditions we readily admit, but we confidently and emphati- 
cally deny that they are attributable to the discreditable causes 
assigned by Sir Wm. Muir, since they solely originated in 
tho?o which we have mentioned above. 

We are not a little shocked and pained to find Christian 
writers not only falsely and unjustly bringing in grave and 
heavy charges against Mohammed, but also exulting when they 
flatter themselves, but without reason, at having discovered 
a blur on the fair reputation of our prophet. The notion appears 
to have originated with A. Sprenger, M.D., who discussed the 
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subject in an article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and, again, in his biography of Mohatntned. Our high 
respect for the character and attainiuents of Sir Wm. Muir, as 
well as a knowledge of hla profound acquaintance wiili Oriental 
literature, had led us to indulge a sincere hope that he would 
expose, ns they deserve, the one-sided assertions and inaputations 
of Dr. Sprenger, and, by a calm and deliberate investigation, 
and an impartial judgment, vindicate the integrity of the Prophet 
of Arabia. But alas I how fallacious was that hope I 

Dr. Sprenger, after quoting the chapter of the Koran, entitled 
“ the Star,” states “ that Mohammed highly praised and ' acknow- 
ledged’ the idols and gods of the Koreishites, and that when he 
prostrated himself, the latter also joined with him in doing the 
same. He rests tho truth and authenticity of the whole story 
on the authority of tho author of Mawahib Alladoniyah. 

Sir Wm. Muir dwells upon the subject thus: “There is, 
apparently, a well supported story which attributes to Moham- 
med a inoinontary lapse and coinproiniso with tho idolaters of 
Mecca.” He bases the authenticity of his remark upon the 
account given by Wackodee, Tcbari, and, more especially, upon 
“ an interesting passage in elucidation of the authenticity of the 
story,” given by tho author of Mawahib Alladoniyah, who “traces 
the objections and doubts to the fear of heresy and injury to 
Islam.” 

As all the different traditions and opinions of learned Mo- 
hammedans on this point are quoted by the author of Mawahib 
Allodoniyah in his work, we think it sufBcient to cite the passage 
of the last mentioned author, giving, at the same time, a 
thorough explanation of it ; and to render this the more easy, 
we shall divide the passage into sections. The passage runs 
thus 

First; “Those persons who had taken refuge in Abyssinia, 
hastened from that place to Mecca, and arrived there at the time 
when the Prophet recited tin his prayer) the chapter of the I^oran, 
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entitled ' th& Star* In liia recitation of tlio eame passage, when 
he came to the words, *J)o yov, see Allat and Alozza and Manah, 
the tMrd idol of yours ? ’ Satan added : ‘ They mere the sublime 
Qharaneek {idols') and their intercession mill be of use to you* 
When the Prophet finished reciting the whole chapter he pros- 
trated himself, and the idolators did the same along with him, 
being under the delusion that the Prophet had spoken well of 
thoir Gods. Satan spread this news rapidly among the people, 
so much 80 that it reached Osman-ibni-Mazoon and his friends, 
and other Mohammedans who were in Abyssinia. They said 
one to another that the Meccans had become Mussulmans, and 
had performed prayers along with the Prophet, and that Islam 
had now become secure in Mecca; they, thereupon, returned 
from Abyssinia very soon. 
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Second ; “ When the idolators recovered from their delusion, 
and found that Mohammed did not utter what they had imagined, 

, they grew hostile to him more than ever. 

UiiXAl 3 

Third: "Kadi-Ayaz dwells upon this story in his work called 
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' Shefft/ and has fully and satisfactorily proved its sijuriousneas 
and unauthenticity, but the doubt that has been entertained re- 
specting it will be shown hereafter. 

\a^ ijoM ^ j L^LjI 

Fourth ; "The following is a summary, in a few words, of 
what Imam Fakhroddeen Eazee mentions in his commentary: 

‘ TMa story is false arid apocryphal, and its drculation is unlamful. 
Ood says that the Prophet does not speak any thing of his own 
accord, hut rohat God reveals unto him, and Ood has Uherovae 
said that mhateoer has been or will be repealed unto him he shall 
moer forget. 
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Fifth: *" Baihaki denies the circumstance of this story bdng 
a tradition at all, and says that its narrators are all individuals 
of suspected and impeached character. 
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Siith: Bohharee gives, in his work, a tradition that the 

Prophet, after having redted the chapter entitled “the Star," 
prostrated himself, and mas followed in doing the same by all 
the Mohammedans and idolaters and other men and Qenii, and 
in that tradition no mention i^ made respecting the Qharaneeh 
(idols); several other traditionista have related the same, but 
wm of thm have ever mentioned any thing about the Qharaneek. 
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Seventh : “ ' There is not the least doubt that he is an infidel 
who mentions that the Prophet showed respect to the idols, for 
it is an established fact that the chief and main desire of the 
Prophet mas the abolition of idolatry, and mere me to allow it 
as true, then, verily, adieu to implicit belief in Ms lam, for the 
same suspicion and doubt are sure to take hold of our mind re- 
specting the other orders and commandments, and the following 
command of God‘.—“ 0 Prophet! convey to the people mhat God 
hath revealed to you, and in case of not performing the same, 
verily, you mill fail to perform your mmion ” — will be contradicted, 
for the curtailment of any Revelation is just Me to its interpola- 
tion. These considerations, and the like, lead us to conclude that 
the story is a fabricated one, and, indeed, it has been alleged that 
it (jthd story) has been coined by some, of the infidels, and has no 
foundation." Here ends the summary of Imam Ghezeleo's remarks. 
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Eiglith ; “ But it is not 6o,”*eays tho author of Mawahib, "it 
has, indeed, a foundation. Ibn-i-Abu Ilatiin, Tebree, and Ibnol 
Monzoer have related it in a different way from Shoba, and 
Sboba from Abi-basbr, and Abi-bashr from Said Ibni-Jobair. 
It has likewise been mentioned by Ibni Mardooyab, Bazzar, as 
well as by Ibni Isbak in bis work called " Seerut,” and by Mosa 
bine tJkbah, in his work entitled “Magbazee,” and by Abu 
Masbir, in his book called " Seerut.” All the above have been 
mentioned by Hafiz Imadoddeeu-ibni-Kaseer and others. 
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Ninth : " Hafiz Imadoddoon, however, also remarks that the 
chain of tho narrators of all traditions respecting it is broken, 
and somo of the links are wanting, and that they have no trust- 
worthy authority. Our doubts (says tho author of the Mawahib) 
respecting tho above remark will bo explained hereafter. 
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Tenth: "Shaikhol Islam, and Hafiz Abul Fazal Askalanee, 
also affirm the authcntieity of the above traditions ; the latter 
remarks that Ibni Abu Hatim and Tebree have narrated it from 
Ibni Munzir, and he from Shoba, who related it from Abu Bushr, 
and he again from Saeed Ibni Jobair, who said the Prophet re- 
cited at Mecca the chapter entitled 'the Star, and when ho 
came to the words, ‘ Do you see AUat and Ahzxa and Mmah, 
the third idol of yours?' Satan made flow from his tongue the 
words ; ‘ They are subUme Qharaneek Qdok), and th^ ivierces- 
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sion mill be of use to you,' The idolatora thereat remarked that 
the Prophet had never, except on this occasion, spoken well of 
their gods. The Prophet afterwards prostrated himself, and they 
did the same along with him. On this occasion was the follow- 
ing verse sent down to Mohammed from on high : — ‘ We have 
sent many prophets and apostles before thee, but none of them 
could escape a>xd avoid the temptations of Satan' (Our readers, 
we hope, will keep in mind that the tradition describes tho events 
that happened at Mecca while the above passage was revealed 
at Medina, which proves the tradition to be spurious.) 
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Eleventh: “Bazzar and Ibni Mardooyah have narrated this 
tradition from Omayah Ibni Khnlid, who related it from Shoba, 
who, before narrating tho tradition, remarked, on account of his 
uncertainty, that he thought it had been related from Saeed Ibni 
Johair, ^Yho related it from Ibni Abbas ; Bazzar also states that 
none but Omayah Ibni Khalid (who is an eminent man and^ of 
reputed character) has been able to trace the tradition up to the 
companions of the Prophet. (Our readers, however, will re- 
member that ho also has not traced the tradition successfully, 
because he was not certain respecting the individual from whom 
he narrated it.) 
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Twelfth : “ Bazzar likewise states that this very tradition has 
also been related by Kalbee from Abu Saleh, who related it 
from Ibni Abbas. Kalbee’s traditions (says the author of the 
“ Mawahib ”) have been rejected, for he is a person of suspected 
veracity and of impeached character. 

U'*'V® c;}^ e;* Lri' nr* J 
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Thirteenth: “The same tradition has been narrated by Nahhas, 
but on different authorities, of whom Wackedeo is oiio. Ibni 
Ishak dwells upon this topic at considerable length, in his work 
called ‘ SccruL,' on the authority of Mohammed Ibni Kanb. It 
has also been mentioned by Ibni Ukbnh, in his work entitled 
' Maghazee,’ on the authority of Ibni Sliabab and Zohroo. Abu 
Mashur has given it in liis book called ‘Bcoriit,’ on tho au- 
thorities of Mohammed Ibni Kaabi Kirzee, of Mohammed Ibni 
Kais, and of Tebroo. It has also been stated by Ibni Abee 
Hatim, on tho authority of Asbat, who related it from Sodee. 
Ibni Mardooyah also mentions it on the authority of Abbad 
Ibni Sohaib, who related it from Yahyali Ibni Kaseer, who 
again narrated it from Kalbee, who narrated it from Abee Salih, 
and he from Abee Bukr Ilazalee, and Ayoob, who related it from 
Akramah and Solaiinan Taime, and the last three from Abbas. 
Tebree also gives it on the authority of Aufee, who narrated it 
from Ibni Abbas ; tho subject matter and sense of all what these 
persons related being much the same. All these traditions, 
except the one narrated by Saeed Ibni Jobair, are either weak 
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in tliemselves or the chain~of their narrators is broken. But 
the fact that so many traditions bear testimony to ono and the 
same event, leads to the conclusion that there must have been 
some materials to form the basis for the grand superstructure. 
(Our readers, perhaps, remember that, in the Eleventh Section, 
Saeed Ibni Jobair’s authority has also boon proved insufficient 
and void.) 
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Fourteenth: "There are two other authentic traditions re- 
specting the same circumstance, although their narrators have 
not been successfully traced up to the companions of the Prophet. 
One of them has been related by Tebree, on the authority of 
Unis Ibni Yazeed, who hoard it from Ibni Shahab, who was told 
by Abu Bukr, son of Abdorrahman, son of Hartb, son of 
Hisham. The other has been narrated by the same author, 
on the authority of Motamar, son of Solaiman and of Hammad, 
son of Salmah, both of whom related it from Daod, eon of 
Abee Hind, who related it from Aliyah. (Our readers will 
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rememb,er that as the chain of authorities is not complete, the 
tradition is worthless.) 
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Fifteenth : ''Hafiz Thai Hajar mentions that ‘Ibni Arabee, an- 
cording to his wont, declared that Tebree mmtioned many traudi 
tions which mere totally unsupported and utterly worthless, but 
that this remark was incorrect 1 The same personage (Hafiz Ibni 
Hajar) declares to bo incorrect the remark of Kadcc Ayaz, ' thai 
the authorities for the tradition are not trustworthy, and the 
chain of its narrators is incomplete, and that the latter are of 
weak authority, uncertain as to facts, contradictory in tk^r 
remarks, and that links are wanting to make the chain of nar- 
ration complelel Ho also pronounces as incoiTcct Kadcc Ayaz’s 
conclusion, that none of the persons who suppose the tradition 
to have originated with the successors of the companions of the 
Prophet, or with any of the commentators, hme endorsed any 
authority thereunto, nor hme they traced any one of them up to 
its originator, and that the channels through which the traditWKS 
have been derived are foul and polluted ones. 
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Sixteeath: "Hafiz Ibni Hajar also atatea that 'it baa been 
mentioned by Bazzar thai t/iere e3!ists no authority for thk 
tradition, north adducing ^ except the tradition narrated by Alee 
Bashar, on the authority of Saeed Ibni Jobair, but coen in that 
the completmesa of the chain of its narrators is also doubted. 
The authority of Kalbee is utterly void and worthless. After 
this Bazzar proves the spuriousness of the tradition by argur 
menV He r^ects it on the ground that, had it really happened, 
a majority of the true believers would have become apostates, 
which is reported to have never occurred' Here ends tbe remark 
of Hafiz Ibni Ilajar. 
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Seventeenth : " The above argumentation,” aaya the author of 
Mowahib, "ia not legitimate, for ■when a circumatance ia nar- 
rated by a score of authorities of different sources, it is reason- 
able to conclude that the materialB for its foundation must, 
neverlhelesB, be something, as I have above remarked : that it 
posaesaea three authentic authorities, but the chain of ita nar- 
rators ia incomplete. Those persona ■who regard a tradition, 
having an incomplete chain of narrators, as authentic and au- 


^ Our leaders 'will not forget that Sir 'Win. Muir hne quoted this portion only, 
leaving out aU the preceding renuirlis which prove the invalidity of the anthoriidos 
, whidh support the tradition. 
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thoritative, can very properly maintain this tradition also as 
such, but those persona also who deny the conclusiveness of 
such a tradition would be justified in considering this one as 
an exception to thoir general canon, for, in this case, authorities 
oi'e so divided, that each of them tacitly gives material support 
to the other,” 

ixj Lcl ijii U ^0 iij l5^ jjij 
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Here ends the long account of this tradition, as given by the 
author of the Mawaliib. He is, however, much mistaken in his 
concluding remarks, for, when none of the narrators of tho so 
many different versions of the same tradition make up a com- 
plete chain, how can the tradition bo then said to havo been 
derived from various soorces ? Traditions possessing an 
incomplete list of their narrators, can' be considered os 
authentic only when they have other proofs to appeal to for 
establishing their own gonulnenoss ; when they are not at vai'i- 
ance with the import of other authontio hadcoses as well as 
with the injunctions and commandments enjoined in the Holy 
Koran ; but when a tradition, such as the one under considera- 
tion, manifestly contradicts the commands given in that Sacred 
Book ; when it is wholly inconsistent with the character of the 
Prophet ; when it is not in harmony and concert with the spirit of 
Islam; how can it, with any regard to justice and reason, be 
included in the canon given by the author of Mawahib ? 

Such persons also who are in favour of the tradition, acknow- 
ledge and maintain, in the clearest language possible, that it 
possesses no suMciently good and reliable authority for its 
support, On what authority, then, it may be asked, did Sir "Wm. 
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Muir so confidently assert that "there is apparently a mell- 
supported story which attributes to Mahomet a momentary 
lapse and compromise with the idolators of Mecca.” 

Leaving it for our readers to form their own opinion as to 
the authenticity of this tradition, we shall now undertake the 
task of tracing the story to its source, by means of the mass 
of recondite materials furnished us by the author of the Ma- 
wabib Allodonyah in the above quoted passage. We assert that 
the phrase, "they are sublime Gharaneek (idols), and their in- 
tercession will he of use to you,” mas never uttered by the 
Prophet, for the author himself acknowledges, in the second 
section, that “when the idolators recovered from their delusion, 
and found that Mohammed did not utter what they had im- 
agined, they grew hostile to him more than ever.” 

There was a period in the life of Mohammed when the infidels 
treated him in the most crnel and brutal manner, annoying and 
tormenting him in every way their devilish malice could invent ; 
they seized every opportunity of interrupting him in his public 
preaching, disturbed him when at his prayers, and when he 
praised the only true God, they lauded the power of their own 
false ones. It appears that on this occasion the Prophet was 
performiug his prayers in the Kaaba, and the infidels were, 
perhaps, according to their custom, interrupting him. 

When the Prophet recited, os he was wont to do, the chapter 
of the Koran entitled “the Star,” and, in his recital, he came 
to the phrase, “Do you see Allot and Allozza and Manah, the 
third idol of yours?” Some one of the infidels, with the intention 
of praising their idols, added: “They are sublime idols, and 
their intercession will he of use to you and when the Prophet, 
on finishing the whole chapter, according to custom, prostrated 
himself, in his prayer, before his God, the infidels, as if in 
rivalry, prostrated themselves also before their deities. Opinions 
soon became divided, both among the believers and the infidels, 
as to who was the person that uttered these words ; some thought 
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thorn to hayo hccn dolivered by the iiiddcls, others opined that 
it was the Prophot who spoko them, and ns tho repeater of the 
phrase conld not be diacovered, the Mnssuiinans, mi derision, 
called out that it was Satan or tho Devil ; and thus arose these 
contradictory opinions. There is not tho slightest doubt, how- 
ever, that the companions of tho Prophet never thought that 
these words were uttered by the Prophet, and, accordingly, no 
traditions are to be found that may, with propriety, be attributed 
to tho Prophet’s companions or their successors. 

But after a time some writers gave it a place in their worts, 
notwithstanding which it was proved to be spurious by the learned. 
They are, therefore, the same spurious traditions which have been 
mentioned by Tebree, Wackedee, and Ibni Ishak. 

The tradition that imputes the uttering of these words to the 
infidels while Mohammed was praying, obtained strength and 
credit, and one tradition respecting it is given by the author of 
Mawahib Allodonyah, as follows : “ It is related that when tho 
Prophet, in his citing tho chapter, came to tho words, " Do you 
see Allat and Allozsa and Manah, tlie third of your idols ? ” the 
infidels thought that the next expression would surely he in dis- 
honour to their gods, and thoreforo, antioipating his intention, 
they vociferated, *' they aro sublime idols, and their inlercesBion 
will be of use to you,” thus making their own Words dovetail 
in with tho Prophet’s; and as, when tho latter was reading the 
Sacred Book, they would interrupt him, exclaiming, " do not 
listen to llie Koran,” and annoy him by “talking nonsense 
aloud,” and it being the Devil who instigated them so to do, 
the words were therefore attributed to Satan— an appellation 
employed to qualify those persons who were the source of all 
the wickedness. 
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■When enumerating " the considcratione which should be re- 
garded as confirming the credit of tradition,” Sir Wm. Muir 
states that " when a tradition contains statements in disparage- 
ment of Mahomet, such as an indignity shown to him by his 
followers, or an insult from his enemies, after his emigration; 

. . . . his failure in any enterprise or laudable endeavour ; 
or, in fine, any thing at variance, either in fact or doctrine, with 
the principles and tendencies of Islam, there will be strong 
reasons for admitting it, because, otherwise, it seems hardly 
credible that such a tradition could be fabricated, or, having 
been fabricated, that it could obtain currency among the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet.” 

This is, indeed, a unique "consideration for confirming” the 
credit of any tradition I Are we to accept as true and authentic 
all such traditions that have been coined and fabricated by the 
professors of any religion hostUc to Islam, and that have obtained 
currency among Mohammedan divines, who have quoted them 
in their works, for no other purpose than that of refuting and 
proving them to be false and spurious ? Such, indeed, has been 
the case with Jews, but more especially with Christians, who 
invented many idle stories respecting Mohammed and Islam, 
merely with the malicious intention of putting the worst con- 
struction upon the new religion and the character of its founder. 

When enumerating the " examples of capricious fabrication,” 
Sir Wm. Muir stales that, "for instance, a score of witnesses 
affirm that Mahomet dyed his hair ; they mention the substance 
used ; some, not only maintain that they were eye-witnesses of 
the fact during the prophet’s Ufe, but produced, after his death, 
relics of hair on which the dye was visible, A score of others. 
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possessing equally good meaiis of information, assert tliat lie 
never dyed his hair, and that, moreover, ho had no need to do 
so, as his grey hairs were so few that they might bo counted. 
Again, with i-espect to his signet ring, a matter involving no 
faction, family interest, or dogma, tho traditions are most dis- 
cordant. One party relate that, feeling the want of a seal for 
his despatches, tho Prophet had a signet ring prepared for that 
purpose, of pure silver. Another partj^ assert that Khalid Ibn 
Said made for himself an iron ring, plated with silver, and that 
Mahomet, taliing a fancy to the ring, appropriated it to his own 
use. A third tradition states that the ring was bronght by Amr 
bin Said, from Abyssinia; and a fourth, that Mandz Ibn Jahal 
had it engraved for himself in Yemen. Ono set of traditions 
hold that Mahomet wore lliis ring on his right hand, another 
on his loft; ono, that ho wore tho seal inside, others, that he 
wore it outside ; ono, that tho inscription on it was dJJl jjw>, 
while tho rost declare that It was <0Ji Now, all 

these traditions refer to one and the name ring, bccaiiso it is 
repeatedly added thot, after Mahomet's death, it was worn by 
Abu Bucr, by Omar, and by Othman, and was lost by the latter 
in tho well Aris. There is yet another tradition, tliat neither the 
Prophet, nor any of his immediate successors, ever wore a ring 
at all.” 

There is no doubt that the grey hairs of tho Prophet were 
very few, so much so that they could be counted, and that he 
never, in hia whole life, dyed his hair. Those persons who 
were very intimate with him affirm the same. As black hair, 
before getting grey, generally becomes brownish, those persons 
who saw these brownish hairs of the Prophet thought that he 
dyed his hair, and it was tho brownish hair that was produced 
before other persons. No one ever described the substance with 
which the Prophet dyed his hair. All that the hadees says with 
regard to it, is that it was tl)o substance which he used to put upon 
his head when bathing. The traditions given by Sir Wm. Muir 
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iu tlie note do not appear to contradict cacli other, By this 
explanation it is cleoi'ly and undeniably established that the 
different traditions respecting the above circumstances were no 
designed artful fabrications of any person, but that they were 
occasioned by natural causes, and by these alone. The same 
reasoning may be applied to the circumstance of wearing the 
signet ring : the Prophet had several rings, and how or on what 
fingers they were placed was a matter of perfect indifference; 
therefore, in whatever manner he was seen wearing his rings 
by any person, the latter related it to others. Thus all these 
traditions are so easily reconcilable with each other, that we 
can discover no reason for representing them as “discordant 
traditions.” Sir Wni. Muir has, unfortunately, allowed his 
preconceived and gratuitous impressions so to make him di- 
varicate from the right path of reasoning, that he looks upon 
everything connected with Islam, however simple and natural 
that thing may be, with doubt and suspicion, branding it with 
the name of forgery, invention, fabrication, etc., etc. Sir Wm. 
Muir’s experience, as a literary man of the first class, ought, 
most assuredly, to have taught him that more assertions, un- 
supported by argument and by proofs, ever recoil to Iho de- 
struction of the very purpose they were intended to subsorvo. 
Every well-minded and judicious reader must be pained when 
he finds Sir Wm, Muir so far forget the respect duo to fair 
authorship as to bring a false charge against Mohammedan- 
ism in the following words: “The system of pious frauds is 
not abhorrent from the axioms of Islam. Deception by tho 
current theolbgy of Mahometans is allowable in certain cir- 
cumstances. Tho Prophet himself, by precept as well as by 
e.vample, encouraged the notion that to tell an untruth is, on 
some occasions, allowable,” In his note, also, to this passage, 
ho observes that “ the common Moslem belief is that it is allow- 
able to tell a falsehood on four occasions ; 1st, to save one’s 
life ; 3nd, to effect a peace or reconciliation ; 8rd, to persuade 
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a woman ; 4th, on the occasion of a journey or expedition.” 
“The first,” he says, "is borne out by Mnliomct’s express 
sanction. Aminar ibu Yasir was sorely persecuted by the 
Pagans of Mecca, and denied the faith for his deliverance. 
The Prophet approved of his conduct. “If they do this again, 
then repeat the same recantation to them, ai/ain," Katibul 
Wackedi (p. Another tradition, preserved in the family 

of Yasir, is as follows: 'The idolators seized Ammar, and they 
let him not go until ho had abused Mahomet and spoben well 
of their gods. lie then repaired to tlie Prophet, who asked of 
him what had happened.’ 'Evil, oh Prophet of the Lord.' ‘I 
was not let go until I had abused thee and spoken well of their 
gods.’ ‘But how,’ replied Maliomel, ‘dost thou find thine own 
heart?’ ‘Secure and steadfast in the faith,’ ‘Then,’ said 
Mahomet, ‘if they repeat the same, do thou, too, repeat the 
same.’ Mahomet also said that Ammar’s lie was bettor than 
Abu Jahal’s truth'' 

“Mark, now,” as Shakespeuro says, “how a plain talc shall put 
you down.” In tlio first place, tho hadeesos quoted by Sir Wm. 
Muir are entirely untrustworthy and unauthentio; and, secondly, 
tho language employed by him is not precise in other words 
it is too indefinite. In giving the fu’st allowablo, occasion of 
speaking falsehood, lie says, "to save one’s life.” Now, instead of 
this categorical, nay, bold declaration'. Sir Williom should have 
particularized all the conditions, restrictions, and circumstances 
that might justify such a departure from truth. If the sham and 
disreputable dross in which Sir 'William clothes these traditions 
were doffed, the naked facts deduced from the promises by legi- 
timate and candid argumentation would be, that if infidels, or 
any other cruel and tyrannical persons should, by violence, 
torture, or tlio threats of death, extort from any one a denial 
of that which his conscience and his moral instincts convince 
him is true, and which ivhen under such affliction he still 
continues implicitly to believe, in such a case, if he deny 
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the same, he is ia no way liable to tho penalties awarded to 
apostacy. 

That "vows made in pain, as violent as void,” may be law- 
fully retraeted, is proved by the memorable instance of the 
conduct of Francis L, of France, who, having been made 
prisoner by the Emperor Charles V., at the battle of Pavia 
(1686), and Jorced by the latter to sign and swear to the dis- 
graceful treaty of Madrid, no sooner found himself at liberty 
than he retracted his promise to abide by it, on the score of 
compulsion, and was actually absolved from the compulsory 
oath he had so taken, by Popo Clement VII. 

It is spontaneity, as regards the agent, which determines the 
guilt or guiltlessness of man’s actions, and it is by this criterion 
that they are pronounced vicious or virtuous by the reflecting 
world. Are the words or actions which have been extorted from 
a man by torture and throats of death to bo placed in tho same 
category, and to bo visited with the liko puuishmont, as those of 
one who thinks and acts without constraint 1 

This “ axiom,” which reveals tho high morality and eternal 
truth of Islam, which is nothing but a faithful portrait of un- 
erring and genuine nature, and which is, indeed, quoted by Sir 
Wm. Muir, but in so objectionable and offensive a dress, is very 
simply and clearly expressed in the Koran, as follows: "Who- 
ever denieth God, after he hath believed, except him who s/iall be 
compelled against his will, and whose heart continued steadfast 
in the faith, shall be severely chastised” (chap. xvi. v. 108). 

On the authority of the above passage our lawyers have con- 
cluded that this question can be viewed in two diflerent ways. 
First : Azeemut {.virtue), that is, if any one is unfortunately 
placed under such circumstances, he can maintain the truth, de- 
spite all kinds of torture and of violence inflicted upon him by 
his enemies. Second: Rukhsat {permissiori), that is, if any 
one is unfortunately placed under such circumstances, he can, 
while tacitly believing, in the truth, recant, and thus escape the 
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tortures which otherwise he would suffer at the hauds of his 
persecutors. It is, indeed, surprising to find that Sir Wm. Muir 
considers this eternal truth as one of the pious frauds allowed 
by Islam, and we are equally astonished at his having er- 
pressed liimsolf in language marvellously laconic, "to save 
one’s life ’’—a term which the Koran, notwithstanding its being 
famous for the conciseness of its language, takes a full verse 
to express. 

The second occasion on which a falsehood is permitted to bo 
spoken is, according to Sir Wm. Muir, when any one effects “a 
peace or reconciliation;” this, he says, "is directly sanctioned 
by the following tradition : — “ That person is not a liar who 
makes peace between two people, and speaks good words to do 
away their quarrel, although th^ should be lies,” 

Now the tradition is as follows : 

u!»41j I*! 

the faithful rendering of winch is Ommi Kolsoom makes 
the Prophet say "That person is not a liar who effects a 
reconciliation between two persons, and utters good words, 
and speaks conciliatory phrases.” Considering the high at- 
tainments of Sir Wm. Muir as an Arabic scholar, we are 
sorry to find that, instead of using the original, he had 
recourse to Capt. A. N. Matthew’s erroneous version of the 
Mishkat. Eaddi Baidavee explains the above passage in this 
way : "That person is not a Par who, with the intention of 
effecting peace between any persons, narrates to one of them 
only the kind and reconciliatory words of his opponent, and sup- 
presses the harsh and inflammatory ones.” As in our religion, 
voluntarily declining to mention, in fall, an event when relating 
it, is considered a vice, and, under certain circumstances, a direct 
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falsehood, so, for this reason, the hadoes in question was expressly 
mentioned hy the Prophet. 

Respecting the third and fourth occasions on which the telling 
of falsehoods is allowable, and which are “ to persuade a woman,” 
and to proceed on “a journey or expedition,” Sir Wni. Muir 
says: “As to the third, we have a melancholy instance that Ma- 
homet did not think it wrong to make false promises to his wives, 
in the matter of Mary, his Egyptian maid ; and, regarding the 
fourth, it was his constant habit, in projecting expeditions (ex- 
cepting only that to Tabuk), to conceal his intentions, and to 
give out that he was about to proceed in another direction from 
the true one.” 

These traditions arc not, in the least degree, genuine and 
authentic, and therefore are not entitled to the smallest credit, 
for not one single word is to be found respecting them in any 
of the books which are regarded as authorities on tho subject 
of hadeesea ; and, therefore, as it is tho strength or weakness 
of the foundation which determines tho oharactor of the super- 
structure in those respects, so no hadcos can claim any right 
to be believed when tho tradition whereon it rests has no proof 
of genuineness. As to pious frauds, they wore never so much 
as dreamt of b^ any Mohammedan, the very idea being in direct 
opposition to that eternal truth which is the essence of the Koran, 
and which it breathes in every line. It was, on the contrary, as 
history unquestionably proves, an article of religion with the 
Pagans, the Jews, and the OhristianB,* and we are astonished 


1 In th« “Ohrietiim M7tholog7 UnYsilod” we find the following remto'k: — “That 
most ingonnons and fair dealing son of the Chnroh, Moehoim, whoso authority and 
unimpenohahlo voracity have never hoon questioned, even hj divines, certifies as 
fellows: — 'The Flatonists and Pythagoreans held it as a rnsaim that it was not 
only lawful, hut praiseworthy, to deceive, and even to make use of the orq)ediont of 
a He, in order to advance the cause of truth and piety. The Jews, who had lived in 
Bgypt, had learned and received (this maxim from them (the Pythagoreans and 
PUtonists) before the coming of Christ, as appears incontestably from a multitude 
of anoient records; and the Ohrlstions were Infeoted from both these sources with 
the Bsma pernieioaB error, as appesia from the nnmher of hooks attributed falsely 
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to find that, according to Christian holief, St. Panl himself did 
not consider it as a vice, much less a sin, as the Christians prove 
by his own words, as follows : “for if the truth of God hath more 

to groat and venorablo namoa.’ The aboTo extract rofera to the aecond contarj- 
only, when numoroua goapols, opiatloa, otc., were fabricated and falsely fathered, in 
the manner atiitcd by Mosboim ; but in the fourth contniy thero were few oxcoptiona 
to the standard maxim, that it was an act oj the highest merit to deceive and he when- 
ever the interests of the priesthood be promoted thereby. Blondcl, 

when speaking of the second eentnry, says, ‘ whotber yon considor the immoderate 
impudence of impostors, or the deplorable credulity of believers, it was a most 

miserable period, and exceeded aU othore in pious frauds Oasaubon 

eomplains as follows:— ‘I am much grieved to observe, in tbo early ages of the 
Church, that there wore very many who deemed it praiseworthy to assist the divme 
word with their own fictions, that their new doctrine might find a readier admittance 
among the wise men of the Gentiles'” (p. 80-62). 

In the same book wo And the following remark ; — “ And whenever it was fonnd 
that this 'New Testament' did not at all points suit the interests of ita priesthood, 
or the views of political rnlors in league with them, the necessary alterations were 
mode, anti tdl sorts of pious frauds ami forgeries were not only common but justified by 
many of the Fathers " (p. 62). 

Again, the aullior of the same book remarks : “ In regard te the true bistoiy of 
onr Church during tUo ilrst throo conlnrios we know nothing whatever, except that 
whioh oomes Ihrougii the most polluted ohunnols ; for the traditions and fabnlous 
writings of the Fathers, who livod in those periods, are not deserving of the slightest 
credit; these men being notorious for nothing but pious frtaids and forgeries; yot even 
in those profossional arts they wore far excelled in the following century, by the 
famous Knsobius, Bishop of Oaisarea, who had no equal in fitting up and trimming off 
a ‘word of God’ to suit the general interests of the Chun^. He says of himself, ‘1 
have related whatever ought be redounded to the glory, and I have sigymessed aU that 
could tend to the disgrace, of our religion"’ (p. ^). 

“Tho writings of several of the Fathers display a strange mixtnre of auper- 
hnman austerity, and common human levity, bordering on lioentioasneBS. TUs 
visible struggles for yietoiy, between the appetites of tbs flesh and the alarms of 
oonselenoe, are frequontly ludiorons. Although some of thorn may have repented 
old pleasures, they thinly ooncoal a wish to solioit new ones. But snub la merely 
tho frailty of human nature : it is only when they preenme to possess the pnrity of 
ongelio nature that we are indignantly shocked. Their orude and absurd opinions, 
clothed in barbarous Latin, aro interlarded in every sermon preacbod by OathoUo 
Priests, and are cited more frequently than the dootrines of the inspired Bvangeliets, 
or even the maxims of Obrist ; but it is to be hoped that the reveries of Tortidlion 
— ‘ de habitu muherts,'' and o! St, Basil— ' efe vara Firpintfafe’ are not disclosed to 
the younger females. The JB’atbers have contributed to injure the Obristian religion, 
by making it Beathmsh, more than all the sooptioal writers have done since phile- 
Bi^hy undertook to examine tho dootrines of revelation. The former poisoned tbe 
springs ; the latter have only endeavonred to prevent the water from being tasted. 
Their oredulity, owing to their ntter inexperience of human nature, and of humaa 
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abounded through my lie. unto his glory, why yet am I also 
judged a sinner?” (Rom. iii. v. *?). 

Islam is truth; it is the religion of truth and morality, par 
excellence; and, as such, justly claims a paramount superiority 
over all others in which the leaven of falsehood is found, more 
or less, to prevail. 


affairs, and tboir total ignorance of natnrol soienoo, mdad by their shameless perver- 
sion of Scripture, introdnoed into the Roman Ohurch. a sirorm of fantastic absurdi- 
ties, 'irbiob orodulitf stiU groodil; swallows, notwithstanding the remonatranoos of 
reason. Nor is this the whole of their offending. They sapped the basis of morals ; 
they inculoated the maxim (I use the words of Moshoim) ' that it ts an act of virtue 
to deceive and he when, by such means, the intereils of the dhurch may be promoted.' 
It is not surprising that this lieentious principle opened the floodgatos of lies, 
fables, and forgeries, which early deluged the Christian land, and eueouraged the 
eraslons and menial reservations whieh, at this hour, distinguish and disgrace 
Roman Catholic Christians. ITrom tho first to the last of the Fathers, nothing 
ehamoteriisos them so muoh as being tho abettors of profane frivolity, crodulity, 
bigotry, and dooeit. Vet such are tho porsonages who have boon oanonizod by tho 
sucoessors of St. Peter." 
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ESSAY Olf THE HOLY KOEAH. 


Section h—How the Holy Koran teas revealed unto the Prophet. 

The Holy Koran was delivered to Mohammed neither in the 
form of graven tablets of stone, nor in that of cloven tongues of 
fire ; nor was it necessary that tiie followers of Mohammed, like 
those of Moses, should be fiimished with a copy or counterpart, 
in case the original should be lost. No mystery attended the 
delivery of it, for it was on Mohammed’s heart that it was 
engraven, and it was with his tongue that it was communicated 
to all Arabia. Tho heart of Mohammed was the Sinai where 
he rocoivod the Eovolation, and his tablets of stone wore the 
hearts of true believers. 

Ayosha thus describes the manner in which the revelations 
were made to the Prophet. "Verily,” says she, "Harith bin 
Hisham askod Mohammed, ‘ How did the instructions come to 
, you?’ The Prophet replied, 'Sometimes like the sound of a 
bell— a kind of communication which was very severe for me ; 
and when the sounds ceased I found myself aware of the 
instructions. And sometimes the angel would come in the form 
of a man, and oonverso with me, and all his words I remem- 
bered tBukhari and Muslims).”' 

Jyaj b Jliii |**Le <ld]\ JLi yjl AAjU 

V. a\1\ tjyvij tJbii V. 

Jyb U j U 11:^^ ul^Ull ^ ^^>-1 
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The mode of receiving Revelations, which has been explained 
by the Prophet in the above-quoted Hadees, is void of mystery ; 
but we shall, for the present, leave this point, as well as the 
one respecting the Revelations themselves, nntonchod, intend- 
ing, as we do, to treat of them at length when we arrive at that 
part of the Prophet’s life whan he received the Divine Revela- 
tion for the first time. 


Sbotion II. — Was the Bmlation ever mntten down ? 

Previous to Islamism, as well as during the Prophet’s life- 
time, Arabia was without any established or regular method of 
education. The only two departments of knowledge were a 
natural eloquence, and Ilmul Ansab (knowledge of genealogical 
descent), to acquire which no process of academical training 
was required, since they exclusively depended upon verbal com- 
munication from mouth to mouth. Hence it was that in those 
days vast numbers of persons, totally ignorant of the art of 
reading and writing, were to be found in Arabia ; tho number, 
consequently, of persons competent to both those arts was very 
limited, the former as contrasted withvthe latter being designated 
as Ummee (illiterate), although, in reality, there was but very 
little, if any, difference between the two. 

Not the least doubt now exists that the Prophet was wholly 
unacquainted with the art of writing, being also, as a matter of 
course, unable to read the handwriting of others; for which 
reason, and for this only, he was called Unmee. While innu- 
merable trustworthy and authentio traditions and hadeeses cor- 
roborate this our assertion, not one, even the least reliable, is to 
be found that contradicts it. Indeed it must be obvious that had 
Mohammed learnt reading and writing, it was not a fact likely 
to have been passed over in silence by his associates, companions, 
and followers— a fact, too, of which his wives, his relatives and, 
more especially, his uncles who had brought him up, could not 
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possibly havo romainod ignorant. But even if Mohammed had 
disingenuously concealed bis ability to read and write, ha 
would not havo had the audacity so boldly and emphati- 
cally to have passed himself off as the unlettered Prophet men- 
tioned by Qod in the Koran, who was to be raised from among 
the unlettered people of Arabia j for, in that case, he must have 
been fully aware that his opponents would have eagerly seized 
the opportunity of exposing his craft and impiety, and of profit- 
ing by such an exposure; while he, self-condemned, would he 
utterly unable to resist the formidable attack of their sarcasm, 
and totally unable to compel them to give him credit for sin- 
cerity, or induce them to enter into his views. But besides all 
this, such vile hypocrisy would not have benefited Mohammed 
in the least, inasmnoh as his being able to read and write could 
not, in the least degree, have disparaged the miracle of the Holy 
Koran, the more so as in Arabia reading and writing were by no 
means indispensable to eloquence. 

Kcither Mohammedan historians nor traditionista have over 
denied that tho art of writing was prevalent in Arabia, it being 
customary among the people of that land to write their poetical 
productions, and thou suspend them for competition on the gates 
and walls of the Knaba, and of which the Saba Moallika (the 
seven so suspendod fur competition) are so renowned throogliont 
the whole Mohammedan world. They all, indeed, assert that 
writing was practised, although in a very small degree compa- 
ratively, and that they who practised this art were comparatively 
very few in number. 

We Mohammedans believe that the Revelations delivered to Mo- 
hammed from time to time were of two kinds : first, those wherein 
were revealed the very words delivered to us by the Prophet; and, 
secondly, those in «7hich was delivered the sense of what he after- 
wards communicated to ns in his own words. The former we 
technically term "Waliee Matloo—^x>* the Koran, or the 

word of God ; and the latter Wahee Gnair Matloo—^^ 
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—or Hadees. WLen some of the passages of the Koran were 
revealed to the Prophet, he used to call for an amanuensis, and 
to dictate to him what was thus revealed, so that the words of 
the Revelation might not run the risk either of being forgotten 
or lost. This our assertion is corroborated by many passages of 
the Holy Koran itself, and especially by the one which says, 
None should touch the sacred book but the purified as well as 
by the Hadees related by Ibni Abbas.* It appears that this custom 
of writing down the revealed portions of the Koran was adopted 
at the very dawn of Revelation, for we find that before Moham- 
med’s fiight to Medina — a period when Islam was but in its 
infancy, and consequently, weak, the few converts to this religion 
possessed copies of such Revelations, and that in the family of 
Omar there was one— a fact which we learn from a very au- 
thentic account of Omar's conversion. The tradition related by 
Abu Dadd informs us that when the Revelation was headed by 
the well-known formula, “ In the name of the most merciful 
God,” etc., it was the beginning of every chapter— 

• 

(J«as dll liT® 

i,Aji fjjjij 

The whole chapter was not revealed at one time, but some 
verses were revealed at one time, and others at another time ; so 
that the transcripts were not in order, nor were they bound up 
together, but vfere on separate parchments, bones, stones, palm- 
leaves, etc. 

'There are four reasons which lead us to conclude that all the 
Revelations had been taken down on parchments, etc., and wore 
in the same disorderly state while in the possession of various 
persons. 

First : Bokharee relates a tradition irom Said Ibni Jobair that 


* For this Hadees see p. 6 of this Bssav, 
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Ibni Abbas bad all tho long'osl chapters of the Koran collected 
in his possession, oven during the lifotimo of the Prophet. 

u-Ui j»*L> <sill Jj-y us-.«*s- JlS ^jjs. 

iJ^aA^l! JU U J a1 

Second : Bokharee relates a tradition from Kat&dah that the 
latter questioned Anas respecting the person who collected the 
Koran during the lifetime of the Prophet, whereupon Anas 
replied that they were the four Ansars (Aids), viz , Obey, Ibni 
Kaab, Mooz Ibni Jabal, Zaid Ibni Sabit, and Abu Zaid. 

t**?" ^ ciJjLi JlS iolaii 

jjjj jU.^ j \ jLiiJt "H* 

(*^\ oU t^Ur) o^j j>\j ut-jU liji JfPr 

Third : Bokharee relates a tradition from Somama and Sabit, 
that Anas exclaimed, “The Prophet is dead, and none but four 
persons have collected the Koran I”--viz., Abu Darda, Moaz 
Ibni Jabal, Zaid Ibni Sabit, and Abu Zaid. 

<Ujj\ jfA j cut* jjli ^ 

('1^1 t-jb Ul-oU OJjj 

Fourth : This is the Hadoes which maintains that during the 
Caliphate of Abu Bukr, Zaid Ibni Sabit collected the different 
portions of the Koran in one volume ; and we also learn there- 
from that when Zaid applied himself to the task of collecting 
into one caryfus all the different passages of the Holy Koran 
that were revealed from time to time, and which were, without 
any regard to system or method, in the possession of various 
individuals, he succeeded in bringing together, although with- 
out any regard to order, all the dn^ecta mmhra,'- 


‘ For this Hadoss see p. 80 of this Ssssy, 
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Section W\.—Arrangmmt of Chapters and Verses ; how 
effected, and by whom. 

We leant that the anangemont of the chapters and verses of 
the Holy Koran was elFected during the lifetime of the Prophet, 
and at his suggestion and under his direction — a fact which will 
become still more evident from the following tradition of Ibni 
Abbas, who states that, “I questioned Osman, ‘Pray, what 
possessed you that you had the two distinct chapters, entitled, 
respectively, The Spmls and The Declaration of Immunity, 
written and joined together without affixing thereto the formula, 
In the name of the most merciful God, etc. ? thus classing these 
two chapters with the seven long ones ?’ He replied, ‘ It was 
customary with the Prophet, whon many chapters were revealed 
to him, and even when any portion of a Bevelation was sent 
down to him, to send for persons to write down the instructions 
given, on which oceasions he would say, “ Write these Bevela- 
tions in such and such a chapter;” and the chapter of The 
Spoils was one of the chapters that were communicated at 
Medina, and in it mention is made of the hattlo of Bedr ; and 
the chapter entitled The Declaratum of Immumty was the last 
Bevelation. And the subject-matter of the chapter of The Spoils 
was almost identical with that of The Declaration of Immutaty; 
and the Prophet died without having explained whether the latter 
chapter was a part of the other or distinct therefrom. On this 
account I had them placed near each other, and did not have the 
formula,— In the name of the most merciful God,— written be- 
tween them, and that I put these two chapters among the seven 
long ones.’ " 

1^ iXiKC Lf U! — 1 > (Jll J 

j j yj.li j JUi SI 
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liCO Oi^l^ c]/^ 

Allis' [.iffJ^iiJ^ ijyiiS ^j* CyWl *lljJI) liT* 

>1;J ur-JlS’ J Ij (jjiU Jjty JlftjJl ui-jl^ i J 

j ^ilioe idli tJj*^ ^^«8 ! l l^ 'w aA l ^ 

j]a«9 ^>x!s^l |J j U liJSfi 

_J iX*»-! H^jj) ^y < w ll jj.4^jll <til1|tduJ 

(j^ii jj\ j 

Another tradition from Bokharee informs ns that AbdooIIah 
Ihni Masood loarnt from the Prophet above seventy chapters by 
heart. 

<-AJl>' LfA) i^^flsr) cj«^ j Jjry 

In another tradition, Bokharee gives the names of persons 
famous for having the Koran by heart, as follows ;— AbdooIIah, 
Ibni-Masood, Salam, Moaz Ibni Jabal, and Oboy Ibni Kaab. 
Another tradition states that in the battle of Yamoma, fought 
shortly after the death of the Prophet, there were seventy 
persons among the killed who had committed the whole of the 
Koran to memory. All the above traditions contribute to prove 
—first, that although the Koran might, during the lifetime of 
the Prophet, have been written down on parchment, etc., in 
never so much disorder and confusion, yet, in learning it by 
heart, the system and arrangement was, as noticed in one of the 
above traditions, made known by the Prophet himself. Se- 
condly, it is thus demonstrated, that as persons had learnt the 
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Koran by heart;, systemaLically, the Surahs and Ayas (chapters 
and verses) must have been arranged in the Prophet’s lifetime. 

Section TN.—The Prophet used to recite the Koran himself, and 
constantly exhorted other true beUeoers to p&ruse it frequently. 

On this subject we think it will be quite sufficient to quote, 
without any comment or remark of our own, some Hadeeses 
which are considered as genuine and authentic ones > 

(1) . Osman represents Mohammed as saying, " The best man 
amongst you is he who has learnt the Koran and teaches it." 
{Bokharee!) 

(J^ (J^ J jjj* 

liT* 

(2) . Ukbah-ben-Aamil relates that “ the Prophet came out, 
and we were in the Suffah of the Musjid, and ho asked, ' Which 
of you likes to go, every day, to Bushan or AJdk, and bring two 
female camels, with large huinpe upon their backs, without 
stealing them or taldng them away by force and incommoding a 
relation?’ We replied, ‘0 messenger of God, wo all like itl’ 
He sold, ‘ Does not one of you come in the morning to the 
Musjid, and teach or repeat two verses of the Book of God? 
which is better for him than two camels ; and three verses are 
better for him than three camels, and four verses than four 
camels j— in this way are verses better than numbers of 
camels I’ ’’ {Moslim.) 

i/M w' >'r^ 

<dJl Jj-j; V. ^ tlas S j j#* ^ 5» U / 

UT* jJm JIj lli3J 
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S * ' 

(jJm^ »\jj) JiSl C>\ Ac! ^ ^j\ 1 ^ 

(3) . Ayosha malces Mohniamod say, “ The skilful in reciting 
the Koran arc classed with the angels and the prophets, who are 
great and virtuous ; and that person who reads the Koran, bnt 
whose tongue is not fluent in reading it, for him are two rewards " 
—one the reward for reading, and the other for trouble. {Bokharee 
and Moalim.) 

(}y^j Ls-JlS iLuole 

il jli <1^ jA j j •\jU j 

(iJjs 

(4) . Ibni Omar represents the Prophet ns stating, " No one is 
to be envied but two persons— one, a man to whom Ood has 
given the Koran, and he rises ia the morning with it, and reads 
it day and night; the other a man to whom God has given 
wealth, and who distributes it in alms and other good works day 
and night.” {Bokkaree and Moslim.) 

»Ij! Jefj SI .WV-S 4J\ JlS jlS jAJi (jJ* 

^ SU ilSi »b'1 j j JAli *ljl ij |*yy 2i\ 

^ <t!i^ ^JpUJ 

(5) . Abu Musa makes the Prophet state : — "The condition of a 
Mussulman who reads the Koran is like the ihuit of the orange- 
tree, whose odour and taste are equally agreeable; and that 
of a Mussulman who does not read the Koran is like unto the 
date, which has no scent, but only a sweet taste ; and the con- 
dition of any hypocrite who does not read the Koran is like the 
colocynth, which has no scent, but a bitter taste; and the 
hypocrite who reads the Koran is like the sweet basil, whose 
scent is sweet, but the taste bitter.” {BoMaree and Moshm.) 
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Jiw yiyill *yij ^ yJl Ja-» JlS Jl* ^ 

*1^ SI jJ! Jd^ j ly«!l» j t--^ IfsC^ ^ySIl 

^,1^1 *ljju H Jiyt J jiii»- ^ a ^ ^ ^ 

*t^iU ^J|j\iwkSS ^ jy liy4^9 ^ ^ L/“S^ ^liaiiS^S 

(^l;^ ijXu^ _j L->^ W W“^ AilsC^l (Ji^ 

(6) . Abu Hurairah represents the Prophet as stating:— 
" Learn the Koran and read it ; then, verily, the condition of 
him who has learnt the Koran and read it, and stood up at night 
by it, is like that of a hag Med with musk, which diffnses its 
fragrance over every place ; and, verily, the state of him who 
has learnt the Koran, and slept, and not stood up at night while 
having the Koran in his belly (i.e. remembering it), is lilce a bag 
of musk with its mouth tied up.” {T^rmuee, Nasaee, and Jbm 
MajaA,) 

ff^jS Is iiSi Jls Jls ^ 

ILuk* ij j*ls J ‘l^jis |,1 m jj.*! (JA^ 

Ja*^ lijs^ ^ ^ j Jis ^ <uiiw JA» j 

(7) . Ibn Omar makes Mohammed say, “Verily, hearts take 
rust, like iron when water gets to it.” It was asked, “ 0 mes- 
senger of God ! what purifies and cleanses a sullied heart ?” He 
answered, “ Kemembering death constantly and repeating the 
Koran.” {Bathakce.) 

*\a^ t-j-jlill ijjs iUl ijyj Jls Jls jAx. ^J}\ ^ 

CDJ^ Jls U 'S>S»- U j <dll Is JjS *UJl Julsl lil JjJl^I MiAOJ 
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(8) . Abdoollah Bini Masoud says The Prophet addressed 
me when he was in the pulpit, saying, ‘ Bead some portion of 
the Koran to me,’ I replied, ‘ Shall I road the Koran to thee, 
seeing that it has boon sent to thee ? (i.e. thou art the most 
worthy to rocito the Koran).’ lie said, ' I like to hear it from 
others.’ Then I read the chapter entitled Women, till I came to 
this section, ‘ Then what shall be the condition of infidels when 
I bring a witness from each tribe against itself, and ahall 
bring thee, 0 MohammodI as witness against these people?’ 
Then the Prophet said, 'This is enough for theo now.’ Then 
I turned my face towards the Prophet, and saw his eyes shedding 
tears.” {.BoJeharee and Moalim^ 

^ Jlj j ulCl f . UlJj 

IJl (-i-Slj 'UjJI ijyj) 

tm ^ 

I * bi V . <t/#\ 

(9) . Abu-Said-al Khudreo relates .’—"I was sitting among the 
decrepid and the poor of the refugees, and verily the nudity of 
some of them was covered by others of their companions, and a 
reader was reciting the Koran to us, when, unexpectedly, the 
Prophet came in and stood by us. Then the reader stopped 
reciting, and the Prophet, saluting us, said, ‘What are ye 
doing?’ We replied, ‘We are listening to the Book of God.’ 
The Prophet said, ‘ Praise be to God, who has created my 
followers, with whom 1 have been commanded to sit I' Then 
he sat down in the midst of us, putting himsdf on an equality 
with us, so that there was now no diffei'ence between us. After 
this he made a sign with his hand, saying, ‘ Sit you thus in a 
circle.’ Then the company sat down in a ring, their faces being 
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turned towards tlie Prophet, who said, ‘llejoice, 0 ye poor 
refugees I for you will bo attended by perfect splendour at tho 
day of resurrection j and you will enter into l^aradise before tho 
rich, by half a day ; and half a day of the world to come makes 
five hundred years of the one in which we now live.’ ” {Abu 
DabcD. 

1^1 h\i3i& ^ JIS ^^1 yjA 

*1^ ii\ bt-dc j J 

(dll bibs l. i As ^■ ^b > (^ (dll 

^\a 3 (dll ^11 1 (fc** ((( ^ b l j ^ ^ |^ *V bd |%J 

^b 1 )1 f<d ^^Xdl I, ^^idl (dll (^(^i^ll 

y l^itb^U l(i)(^ft <t(A*^W bln > 0 y 

j*bll jy^ b by(*ll taiil^lWo b 1 j;(**j 1 (Jbij (d 

lli3o y (*jJ ^^##bll * b«kisl l\ii»(*6»l j , I ^ l i iX/ (C^a^l 

(fc^lk) ^1 xl^) (U(M» 


Sbction V.— Vanous Readmgi of tho Koran, 

The term mnouA readings is the one used by Christian 
writers when expressing the difficulty they encountered, owing 
to the various readings or mnantea to be found in the early 
Codices of the Scriptures. But both these various readings 
themselves, and the circumstances which occasioned them, differ 
toto coolo from those that are to be met with in the Holy Koran ; 
consequently, if we take these readings in the sense so attributed 
to them by Christian writers, and employed by them in th^t 
sense, it may be safely asserted that there are no various 
readings in the Holy Book of the Mohammedans. 
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When mentioning the origin and nature of vnrioue readings, the 
Rev. Mr. Ilorno states that ‘ ‘Among two or more diflbront readings 
one only can ho the true reading ; Iho rest must bo either designed 
alterations or the mistakes of the copyist," In the Holy Koran, 
however, such is not the case, for all the different readings found 
therein are, however paradoxical it may at first appear, equally true. 

Again, when enumerating the sources of various readings, the 
same reverend author observes that “ The different readings would 
be naturally produced by (1). the negligence or mistakes of the 
transcribers ; (2). the existence of errors or imperfections in the 
manuscripts copied ; (8). a desire on the part of copyists to im- 
prove the text, without suflioient authority j and (4). wilful cor- 
ruptions made to serve the purpose of a party.” Now neither 
of the above-named sources are applicable to the various readings 
of the Koran, the real nature of which readings is as follows : 

(1) . The whole of the Koran was not revealed to Mohammed at 
one and the samo time, one verso of a chapter having been re- 
vealed at one time and others at another ; then would follow a 
few verses of a chapter whoso subject matter was quite different 
from that of the ono of which some of tho versos had been re- 
vealed previously, and this chapter also being loft unfinished, a 
fourth chapter was commenced, and so on; and, consequently, 
its manuscripts also, which wore on many separate parchments, 
were in the like state of disorder ; and although the Prophet 
indicated the exact and true system of arranging the chapters 
and verses to some partiicuiar persons, nevertheless all individuals 
who possessed the scactered fragments of the manuscripts of the 
Koran were ignorant of it, and thus was occasioned the variety 
of arrangement in reading. Borne persons connected some 
verses to those to which they did not properly belong. 

(2) . The difference of punctuation. 

(3) . The difference of the pronunciation of this or that word, 
as prevailed among the various districts of Arabia, Altogether 
there were seven different kiuds of pronunciation. 
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(4) . The difference in the.orthographical signs, or vowel marks, 
hat instances of this were rare. 

(5) . The difference in the way of using Seefflias, or the form 
of verbs', this was occasioned by the idioms peculiar to particular 
tribes. 

It will now ho quite evident that the various readings of the 
Koran had nothing whatever to do with the seme or acc^tation 
in which the words were to he taken, and that they are, con- 
sequently, wholly different from those of the Jewish Scriptures, 
and that, strictly speaking, to designate differences such as are 
above mentioned— readags, is a gross and unpardon- 
able perversion of terms. 

The better to elucidate our above observaljons, we shall now 
proceed to quote a few lladeeses bearing upon the present 
question. 

U). Jahir states tliat “The Prophet came to us whon we were 
reading the Koran, and there were Arabs as well ns Ajams 
(natives of any other country except Arabia) among us, and 
the Prophet said ‘ Keep on reading the Koran, for every one’s 
reading is good,’ meaning, every one’s pronunciation was correct. 
Then he said ‘There will come crowds of men who will road 
the Koran straight on, with good voices, like ns an arrow is 
made straight ; and they will ask for their wages in this world, 
and will not look for reward in that which is to come.’ ” (Aiw 
LaSd and Bailiahee.) 

j ylyill 3 <>^ 5 ^ Jj-y It)* 

JUi 3 1^1;* 

(2). Obey Ibni Kaab states that the Prophet met Gabriel and 
said, " Verily, 0 Gabriel, I have been sent to an ignorant nation 
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{hat has not learnt to read and write ; some of them old women, 
some old men, eomo boys and some girls, some of those men 
who neyor read any hook.” Qahricl replied, “Verily, 0 Mo- 
hammed, the Koran has been sent down in seven dialects.” 

V. L ur* 

1*^1 j J (*“V^ 

^ tlpl yl/11 U JiS lajljbS *1^ ^ j 

(S) Ibni Abbas makes the Prophet state, “Gabriel taught me 
to read the Koran in one dialect, and when I recited it he taught 
me anotlier, which I also recited, and so on, tUl at last the 
number of dialects was increased to seven,” Ibni Shahab said, 
“I have been told that those soven dialects have the same mean- 
ing, and are not at variance in the pointing out either what 
things are lawftil or what things are forbidden.” {Bokharee and 
Moshm.) 

ll^^l J SI Ijj 1.4 j1 SI AN||Mu1| 

|»l/>- S J JL- uibic ^ S 

(4). Omar Ibni Khnttab relates, “I heard Hisham-bin-Hakim- 
bin-Hizam read the chapter entitled Furkan in a manner different 
from that in which the Prophet taught me to read it; and when 
I read it as I was taught, and he (Hisham) read it quite otherwis 
I was near being angry with him ; after that I waited till 
had finished, then I threw my mantle round his neck, and, drag 
ging him along, brought him to the Prophet, and said, '0 
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Prophet, verily I heard this man read the chapter Furkan in 
a dilFerent way from that which you taught me.’ The Prophet 
rephed, ‘Let Uisham bo released,’ and he said to him, 'Bead 
the chapter and he did so in precisely the same manner he had 
before done. The Prophet then said, ‘Thus this chapter de> 
seended,’ After that he said to me, ‘ Bead it which I did in 
the way I was accustomed to do. Here also he said, 'Thus did 
the chapter come down. Verily, the Koran was sent down in 
seven dialects ; then read it just as is agreeable and easy to yon.’ " 
{Bokjiaree and Moakm^ 

Ju 1*^* JlS ^ 

CJjXi (**^ J ^ ^ LS^ 

*1^4j \xiii I jjI aUI b aUI 

*1^ ‘\Ji\ <tLyl j**Lo <d!l fjyxij JUi U J*e. 

lAiJb JIas 'yi JlS jJuLJjjl itlJl J^j JlAi']/!b 

^ <UwJ ^pl ui-ljil 

la^l j 

(5). Ibn Masood relates: — “I heard a man read in one 
dialect, and the Prophet in a dlTerent ouc, and 1 brought the 
man to Mohammed, informing the latter of the circumstance. 
And I perceived displeasure in the Prophet’s features on 
account of our disputation, and he said, ‘ You are both good 
readers ; then do not object to each other’s style of reading ; for 
verily they that were before you objected to one way of reading 
the Scriptures, and they were ruined’ ” {BoJeharee). 

*1^ jtxLitf t — j *1^ jjli ij^Xub* jjfC 
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3 ijjfii- U j**L5 *0 li-wfi* 1^3 Irf- 

i\^j) jjj.* ^,U ILs K JUj 

(,i_J!j\Js)i\ 

Prom what has been mentioned above, every reader must be 
convinced that the various readings of the Koran, and those of 
the Scriptures, are of quite a different nature from each other. 
That kind of various readings which we have mentioned under 
the first head was almost extinct in the Oaliphate of Abu Bekr, 
when Zaid Ibni Sabit collected the difierent passages of the 
Koran into one corpus, and was altogether abolished in the 
Caliphate of Osman, who caused the Koran collected by Zaid 
Ibni Sabit to bo copied, and many transcripts of it to be made, 
and (Ustributod the latter among the Moslims, 

The difference of punctuation still obtains, but it is very 
carefully marked in the Koran. This diiToronco, however, is so 
slight and trifling as not in tho least to affoot or alter the sense 
or meaning of tho passage. Tho difforenco of pronunciation is 
also boconiing nearly extinct, in consequence of tho successful 
efforts which have been made to adopt the pronunciation of the 
Koroish tribo as tho true mrma loqucndi; for it was in the 
dialect of that tribe that tho Koran was revealed, and in which 
Mohammed himself was wont to recite it. But there being 
some letters in the dialect which other tribes cannot pronounce, 
this difference cannot be altogether done away with ; and when 
we hear a Badouin, for instance, reciting passages from the 
Koran, we at once know that the difference still prevails. This 
difference, however, wiU be perceived only in the recitation of 
the Koran, and not written on paper, for this simple reason— 
that this kind of difference cannot be expressed in writing, and 
must be heard in order to bo appreciated. 

The difference of orthographical signs arose partly from the 
difference of the derivation of a word according to the various 

2A 
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dialects, partly from etymological rules, and partly from those 
of syntax. In the Korans furmshed with notes and commen- 
taries this difference is also very carefully marked and explained, 
and hence it will he quite evident, from perusing such a copy of 
the Koran, that this difference also does not in the least alter or 
affect the original sense of the passage wherein it occurs. The 
difference in the mode of employing Seeghas, or verbal forms, 
owes its origin to the same cause which occasioned the difference 
of orthographical signs, and is also marked and explained in the 
annotated Korans. 

By the various readings of the Koran, which we have above 
enumerated and explained, it becomes evident that the real sense 
of the Koran is not in the least altered or affected, and that 
Mohammedans are not justly liable to the charge of having 
interpolated, curtailed, and disguised certain passages, or of 
having wilfully corrupted their sacred Book, or of having sup- 
pressed certain Codices inimical to their views and interests. 
This branch of literature is callod Una Tajmed (the knowledge 
of reciting the Koran)— a subject on wliich many learned authors 
have written at considerable length. 


Section ll.—Nmkh and Mansoolch, or the Cancelling and 
Cancelled Verses of the Koran. 

Christians have, by the words Nmkh and Mansookh (literally, 
cancelling and cancelled), as applied to certain passages of the 
Koran, erroneously understood that the former renders the latter 
nugatory, on account either of its imperfection or of some doubt 
attached to it. This, however, is incorrect as regards the case of 
one passage of the Koran cancelling another one, inasmuch as 
Mohammedan divines, deeply versed in theology, have adopted 
this expression to signify quite a different circumstance from 
that which Christian writers understand by it. It is a religious 
duty of Mohammedans to believe that God is omniscient— that 
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ia, that Ho has a perfect knowledge of all that is past, present, 
and io come ; therefore wore we to understand by Nasikh and 
Miiniookh that God, for some cause or other, cancelled a former 
jEtevelation by a later one, we should be implying that, at the 
time of the first Revelation, God had lost His power of omni- 
science, which opinion, according to Islam, savours of infidelity. 
It is, therefore, evident that those learned persons who first 
employed this technical expression did not mean to imply what 
the Christians have understood thereby. 

The expressions Nasikh and Mumookh apply to two things : 
first, to the law of a prophet who preceded another one. For 
example, according to any law which preceded that of Moses, a 
person could marry the sister of his wife during the lifetime of 
the latter. This law was abrogated by Moses, who declared that 
a person could not marry his wife’s sister during her lifetime, 
but might do so after her death. Again, Moses allowed a man 
fhll power to divorce his wife, and expol her from his house 
whenever ho ifiouscd. This was done away with by Jesus 
Christ, who said that a man could not divorce his wife imder 
any cii'cumstaucos, except sho be guilty of adultery. 

Mohammed likewise said that a man might divorce his wife, 
but that, if ho did so without some very great necessity or 
cogent reason, ho would be guilty of a very groat sin. 

These technical terms, Nasikh and Munsookk, are thus 
applied by Mohammedan divines : the former, to a law which 
supersedes one that preceded it ; the latter, to the law so super- 
seded by the Nasikh. 

Now, the expressions Nasikh and Munsookk, when employed 
as now described, do not at all apply to the Koran, inasmuch as 
no law has been revealed to mankind since that Holy Book. 

We shall not here discuss this point, but conclude by briefly ob- 
serving that the expressions Nasikh and Munsookk are not applied 
by Mohammedan divines to the laws of preceding prophets in the 
sense in which they are regarded by Chrisfian writers. 
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From the above remarks tlic reader will perceive that the 
foUowing verso of the Koran does not apply to the subject of 
our Essay, namely, the existence of the expressions Nan/ih and . 
Munsookh in the Koran, or in the Mohammedan Law : — 

" It is not the desire of the unbeliever, either among those to 
whom the Scriptures have been given, or among the idolators, 
that any good should be sent down, unto yon from your Lord ; but 
God will appropriate His mercy to whom He pleaseth, for God 
is exceeding beneficent. Whatever commandment we shall 
abrogate or cause thee to forget, we wiU bring in better than 
it, or one like unto it. Dost thou not know that God is 
almighty ?” (chap. ii. ver. 99 and 100). 

The above passage from the Koran does not, we think, imply 
that one verse of the Koran was cancelled by another, but that 
it merely means that God can give bettor commandments— that 
is, laws— than He has given before ; moreover, it is relative to 
the Jews, whose first given laws wore somewhat altered by those 
given to Mohammed. 

The second object to which the expressions Namkli and Mun- 
sookh are applied, is either the Holy Koran or the Mohammedan 
Laws. Mussulman doctors have employed those expressions for 
certain verses of the Koran, and for certain hadeosos, but not in 
that sense in which the Christian theologians view them, There 
are to be found in the Koran, and in the sayings of the Prophet, 
commandments relating to one and the same matter, but under 
different circumstances ; and, when one of those circumstances 
no longer remained, the commandment relating thereto does not 
remain in force, while the commandment which is intended to 
meet the altered circumstance then comes into operation; the 
former commandment being called Munsookh, and the one sub- 
sequent to it, Nasihh, This, however, by no means implies that 
the former commandment was in any way defective, but that 
the circumstance to which it was applicable has ceased to exist, 
and consequently that the commandment itself ceases to be in 
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force ; but that, should tlio same circuiHstanco again present 
itself^ tlio same cominaudmeut will oonio again into operation, 
and that the one whicli was subsequent to it will then, in its 
turn, cease. For instance, when the oominaiuhnont prohibiting 
the use of wine as a drink was first sent down to Mohammed, 
the Prophet forbade the use even of green cups (used by the 
Arabians solely for the purpose of drinking wine) ; but, when 
the use of wine was quite done away with among the Arabians, 
the Prophet allowed them the use of green cups. To cite 
another instance, so long as the true believers remained subject 
to the idolators at Mecca, they were commanded to bear 
patiently all the wrongs and severities which their rulers in- 
flicted upon them ; but as soon as the Moslems had left the 
dominions of the idolaters they were allowed to fight against the 
unbelievers of Mecca. Now, in both these instances the prior 
commaudmont was termed Mimookh, and the subsequent one 
Naaikh ; and, should llio like oircnmstancos again present thom- 
solvcs, the Mmaookh may once more bo brought into force. 

There wore also certain Mosaic laws, respecliug different 
matters, wljioh the Prophet at first adopted, iintil peculiar com- 
mandments were sent down to him touching the said nmllors. 
Such Mosaic laws aro also termed Mimaoohh. The moaning of 
the ojspressions Nmkh and Mimookh, as explained above, shows 
that the expressions aro merely toohnioal ones, and it is for this 
roason that some of the Mohammedan doctors believe that the 
terms Nimkh and Mumookh, in their literal and genuine inter- 
pretation, ai’o not at all to be found in the Koran, rejecting, as 
the former do, the following hadeeses, on the ground of their 
being unsupported by any reliable authority 

(1). Jafir makes the Prophet state that “ My words do not 
revoke those of the Koran, while the words of that Sacred Book 
cancel mine, and the latter portions of the Koran abrogate the 
former ones." 

Ibni Omar represents the Prophet as saying that " Some of 
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my words cancel oiliers, as some of the passages of the Koran 
abrogate others.*’ 

The following is a highly authentic and authoritative hadoes, 
which at once rejects the truth and genuiheness of the two 
hadecses above quoted, as well as of the plausibility and correct- 
ness of the unsupported assertion of those lawyers who hold that 
one passage of the Koran cancels another. The hndees referred 
to is as follows: — Omar relates from his own father, who 
learnt the same from his father (the grandfather of Omar), that 
“ The Prophet overheard some persons who were disputing 
among themselves respecting the interpretation of certain pas- 
sages of the Koran. The Prophet addressed the disputants. by 
saying, ' It was for this very reason that your predecessors were 
destroyed. They caused one passage of the Book of God 
(Scriptures) to clash against another, whereas the fact is that 
one part of the Book of God supports and confirms another. 
Therefore do not ye contradict one part of the Koran by another, 
but reconcile, yourselves, the import of the two passages, as &r 
as it lies in your power, and, should you foil in so doing, then 
repair to a doctor and learn the meaning from him.’ ” 

Uyji 
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The hadees just quoted above clearly proves the circumstance 
of their being no Ncnikh and Mmisoolh in the Koran. 

The above must be considered as merely a philological dis- 
cussion, and both the parties interested — namely, those who 
believe in the existence of the Nastkh and Munsookh, and those 
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who do not — arrive at tlio same result, and therefore it is 
unnecessary, on our part, to examine here the genuineness of 
the authority of the above two hadeoses (which wo ourselves 
believe to be false and spiiriousi, as both the parties interested 
believe, in point of fact, ono and the same thing. 

When the Mohammedan lawyers had undertaken the task 
of compiling and epitomizing law books, according to the in- 
junctions and behests in the Koran, they gave, with the 
intention of facilitating the inquiry, a still more comprehensive 
and wider signification to the torms Nasikh and Munaookh ; 
but to which, in this case, with the exception of their being 
technically and idiomatically employed, neither their primitive 
and literal meaning, nor the interpretation we have mentioned, 
can be properly applied. Considering the meaning of a certain 
verse to be extensive and general, they represent the com- 
mandment it gives respecting a certain matter, as a general 
one, and upon their mooting with some other verse, also, respect- 
ing the same matter, enjoining some peculiar injunction, they 
call tho latter commandment an excepmn. They also tech- 
nically term tho former Mvmookh and the latter Nmhh, This 
we shall elucidate by an instance, explaining the following 
verses IVom the Koran t — “ And such of you as shall die and 
leave wives, ought to bequeath their wives a year’s maintenance, 
without ejecting thorn from their houses: but if they go out 
voluntarily it shall be no crime in you for fJhat which they shall 
do of themselves, according to what shall be reasonable. Qod 
is mighty and wise” (chap. ii. v. 241). 

Us J jS 3 3 
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The real and simple meaning of the passage of the Koran we 
have just quoted, is, that those persous who die and leave their 
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wive'a behind them should bequeath at least one year’s maiti- 
tenance for the latter, so that (as in all tho necessary require- 
raents of this world, the female is wholly dependent upon her 
husband) the wife might not, in her days of grief and dis- 
appointment, be subject to any dilHcultioa or privations in the 
loss of the husband. Our lawyers, however, maintain that three 
commandments can be drawn from it: (1). Tho husband mmt 
bequeath a year's maintenance for his widow. — (2). The widow 
cannot claim from her deceased husband’s estate mure than one 
year’s maintenance, — (3), The widow cannot marry another 
person before the expiration of one year’s time, reckoning from 
the date of her husband’s decease. 

When, by the aid of their professional ingenuity, they had 
elicited the above facts from the passage in question, they met 
with another passage, which is as follows : — ” Such of you as die 
and leave wives, tlioir wives must wait concerning themselves 
four months and ten days, and when they shall have fhlfllled 
tlioir term, it shall bo no orimo in you for that which tlioy shall 
do with themuelvoB. According to what is reasonablo, God 
well knoweth that which yo do. And it shall bo no crime 
in you, whether yo malco public overtures of marringo unto 
such women within tho said four months and ton days, or 
whether yoil conceal such your designs in your minds. God 
knoweth that ye will remember them” (chap. ii. 234 and SSS). 

ji3iP \jJ 11 j j iiSl 'Uu-lt 
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On finding in the passage above quoted the precise time fixed 



for tlie widow to wait, after her huBband’a death, before marry- 
ing another porflon, they (the lawyers) saw that this passage 
plainly ooutrudicted the thh-d Jutcrprelation, which they had by 
their legal chicanery twisted out of the first passage ; they 
technically employed the term Munsookh for the third inter- 
pretation of the first passages, and that of Nasikh for the 
second passage. After that, a tliird passage fell under their 
consideration. That passage runs thus : " They (widows) also 
shall have the fourth part of what ye shall leave, if ye have no 
issue; but, if ye have issue, then they shall have the eighth 
part of what ye shall leave, after the legacies which ye shall 
bequeath and your debts ho paid” (chap. iv. 14). 

.aJj yjU lilj ^ ^ Ji U.H j 

The same lawyers, finding that in this passage the due share 
of the widow was plainly mentioned, concluded that their two 
remaining inlorprotations of the first passage wore Munsookk, 
and this passage was Nasikh, 

Every judicious reader huows that these lawyers are not 
the Popes of Islamisni, they being as devoid of infallibility 
as any other individual. Our sacred book, the Koran, is 
within the reach of every person, and every one has lire right 
of finding out the truth from it, for himself. Every Mussulman 
is justified in discarding the opinions of the above-mentioned 
lawyers, if he pleases, and can maintain (and ho has a right 
so to do) that there is no Nasikh, no Mtmookh, in the above- 
quoted passages, and that each of them has a separate nqeaning 
of its own. 

Now we would ask, do the expressions Nasikh and Munsookh, 
technically employed by the lawyers for the sole purpose of 
facilitating their inquiries and investigations, affect in any way 
the revelation of the Koran, as has been not only enoneonsly, 
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but we regret to aay, wilfully, misunderstood by-tho ChrisUausP 
It is a matter of groat regrot that the illustrious historian 
G-ibbon, and Sir Willliam Muir, the learned biographer of Mo-< 
hammed, should have, merely by reason of their ignorance 
of the true and real sense for which the terms Nasthh and 
Mumoohh had been employed by our lawyers, commitied so 
palpable an error as to remark, respectively, as follows;— 
“ Instead of a perpetual and perfect measure of the Divine will, 
the iiragmenta of the Koran were produced at the discretion of 
Mahomet; each revelation is suited to the emergency of his 
policy or passion, and all contradiction is removed by the saving 
maxim that any text of Scripture is abrogated or modified by 
any subsequent passage** (Gibbon’s Decline and Fall). 

*' Though the convenient doctrine of abrogation is acknow* 
ledged in the Goran, yet the Mussulmans endeavour, as far as 
possible, to explain away such contradictious. Still, they are ob> 
liged to confess that the Coran contains not fewer than versos 
oanoellud by later ones’* (Life of Mohammed, Intr., p. xxii.). 

In the outset of this Essay we noticed that the Bovolations 
made to Mohammed were of two kinds, one in which the vety 
words were revealed, and which now form the Koran, and the 
other in which was revealed the sense only, and which the 
Prophet afterwards delivered to his followers in bis own Ian* 
guage. Some persons erroneously took certain revelations 
of the second hind for those of the first kind, and not finding 
those revelations in the Koran, concluded that there were some 
passages of the Koran which had been cancelled, and, being not 
allowed to be read, had been taken out of that sacred book. 
This opinion of such persons is altogether wrong, and possesses 
no authority whatever for its support. Nor does there exist any 
aothoxity for the suppositlou that any passages, not beii^ 
allowed to be read, bad been taken away from that holy book. 
We shall dwell upon this point at some length in our “ Supple* 
meat*’ to this Essay. 



SECTION VII. — Did the Prophet forget any 6f the paseages 
of the Koran t 

Wo Moharamodanu believe .that the Prophot ramembored 
all the Koran that -was revealed to him, and that he dictated 
the same to his ainanaenses without forgetting one single word. 
There is only one passage of the Koran, as well as a hadees, which 
we think it necessary to say something about on this occasion. 
» We will enable thee to rehearse our revelations, and thou shalt 
not forget any part thereof except what God shall please” 
(chap, lixxvii. 6). ^ 

alii 'Lui L« HI II5 

Baidavee comments upon this passage as follows : “ We will 
enable thee to rehea/rse” he says, either means that we will 
teach thee throngh our angels, or we will enable thee to recite 
through our revelations. *‘And thou ehalt not forgetP This, ha 
says, means that you will always remember it, perfectly well, 
although you are illiterate, and that this also forms one of our 
signs for you. ** Except what God ahaU pleoaoP This is the por* 
tion which has occasioned much disoassion among the learned. 
Baidavee and other commentators have not explained it on tho 
authority of Mohammed, but have only guessed at its moaning, 
and have, by their own imoginatiem, mentioned three possiblo 
solutions or interpretations. Mrst, he is of opinion that it 
might imply the abrogated passages, bat we have shown just 
above that there are no cancelled passages: he thinks also that 
it might mean the accidental forgetting of any portion, and, to 
confirm his conjectures, ht quotes a tradition, having no authority 
for its authenticity, that the Prophet was reciting the Koran in 
the prayer and forgot to repeat one passage ; whereupon Obey 
thought that that passage had been abrogated ; and When the 
prayer was over, he asked the Prophet about it, whereupon the 
latter replied, “ No, but I forgot to read it.” Third, he thinks it 
may mean that he (Mohammed) would never forget a single 
portion of it, 
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But we are of opinion that, in reality, tlie exceptional clause 
under question does not at all imply that he (the Prophet) would 
forget any portions of the Koran, or that God would cause them 
to be forgotten ; but that they are intended to magnify tbe 
grandeur and power of the Almighty, who says that "You 
(Mohammed) will never forget any portion thereof, except if God 
plflUBC otherwise.’’ The author of Kasshiif also supports our 
assertion, when ho says that " In such cases the exceptional 
clauses do not, in reality, imply exceptions ; ” aud ho thus ox» 
plains it by the following examjdo : — That if any person were to 
tell another one, "You shall bo a sharer of my property, except 
if God please otherwise,” the latter phrase does not at all convey 
the idea of exertion. 

*lA U HI U-j Ual JytJ ^ 
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Bokharee relates a h’adees from Ayesha, who said that "The 
Prophet heard a person reading the Koran in a mosque ; there- 
upon tbe Prophet said, ' May God bless you I You have caused 
those passages of the Koran to come again to my remembraneq.’ 
Some traditions add, further, ’ which 1 had forgotten/” 

JUi A«"***'\ ’l/j hf-j ^^\ 
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What the Mohammedans deny, in thus representingf Moham- 
med as forgetting any revelation, is its being altogether blotted 
out from his breast, and therefore its being irrecoverably lost ; 
but we ourselves do not deny such forgetfulness as reported in 
the above hadoes j for wo hold that the Prophet, being a man, and 
only a man, it was bat natural that, at some time or other, his 
memory niight prove Iroachoroua, and fail him, but that after- 
wards, either upon honrhig what ho had so forgotten, or by his 
recollecting some other idea with which the one forgotten was 
associated, ho again recollected it, Tho saino is the purpoH of 
a portion of tho Fathol Kadeer, a commentary on tho Bokharoe. 

Section VIII. — Tho Oompilaiion of the Holy Koran in the 
Caliphate qf Ahu Bukr. 

A full and correct account of the compilation of the Holy 
Koran is given in a genuine and authonUo hadecs, which we 
cannot do better than now quote. 

Zaid Ibni Bahit relates that " Abu Bukr sent a person to me, 
and called me to him, during the batfle with the people of 
Yemamah ; and I went to him, and behold I Omar v/as witli 
him ; and then Abu Bukr said to me, ‘ Omar came to me and 
said, " Verily a great number of the readers of the Koran have 
been slain on this day of battle with the people of Yemamah, 
and really I am afraid that, if the slaughter should be severe, 
much from the Koran wUl, in eonseqaenoe, be lost, and, verily, 1 
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consider it advisaUe for you to order the Koran to be collected 
into one corpus” I said to Omar, “ IIow can I do a thing 
which the Prophet has not done?” He rejoined, “ I swear, by 
God, this collecting of the Koran is the best way.” And Omar 
used to be continually returning to me and saying, " You musi 
collect the Koran,” till at length God opened my breast so to do, 
and 1 saw that what Omar had thought was advisable.’ ” 

Zaid IbniSabit also relates that “Abu Bukr said to me, 'You 
are a young and prudent man, and I do not suspect you of for- 
getfubesB, negligence, or perfidy ; and, verily, yon used to 
write for the Prophet the Eevelations sent down to him from 
above ; — then search every place for the Koran, and collect it.’ 
I answered, ' I swear, by God, that if people had ordered me to 
carry about a mountain with me bom place to place, I should 
not feel it so heavy as I do the order which Abil Bukr has given 
for collecting the Koran.’ I said to Abu Bukr, ' How do you do 
a thing which the Prophet of God did not f Tie replied, ' By 
dod, this collecting of the Koran is a good act.’ And he used 
perpetually to return to me, until God opened my breast upon 
the matter, whereon his and Omar’s had been before opened. 
Then I sought for portions of the Koran, whether written upon 
leaves of the palm-tree, on white stones, or in the hearts of those 
who remembered them, until I found, in the possession of Abu 
Khuzaimah Ansoree alone, the last part of the chapter entitled 
Mepentanee. This copy of the Koran then remained in the pos- 
session of Abu Bukr until God caused him to die j after that, 
Omar had it as long as he lived ; after him it remained with his 
daughter Hufsah.” (Sokharee.) 
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By the above badecs three things are satisfactorily ex- 
plained ; first, by the words, ‘‘ J(/ the slaughter should be severe, 
much qfihe Koran mil be lost,” it becomes evident that up to 
this time no portion of the Koran was lost, and that it was just 
as much as had been revealed to the Prophet. 

Secondly, we are enabled to know, of a certainty, that the 
whole of the Koran had been learned by heart by many persons. 

Thirdly, that there was no verse of the Koran which, after 
inquiry and investigation, was not found written either on paroh- 
ment, bones, leaves, etc., etc. 

Therefore, fi^om all that we have just mentioned, as wdl 
as from the following Hadees, we arrive at the conclusion that 
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tbe entire Koran, without the loas of one siiiglo vorao, was col- 
lected by Zaid Ibni Sabit, and that it Is the same identical one 
which we now possess. 

This hadees states that Bokharco related a tradition from Abdul 
Azeez, who said that he and Shaddad called upon IbTii Abbas, and 
Shaddad asked him whether the Prophet had loft anything else 
(that is, any other revelation besides the Koran); whcroupoii Ibni 
Abbas replied, nothing more than what is already hound up to- 
gether. Abdul Azeez said that they then wont to Mohammed, 
son of Ali, and asked him the same thing, and that ho gave them 
a like answer. 

Sf 
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SbctioN IX. — Dktribiitioii of tJio rnpira of the, Kni'nii i>i the 
Culiphate of Ommn, 

The copy of the Koran collcctod by Zaid Ibni Saint came 
down in a perfect state to the (ialiphate of Osman, who caused 
numerous copies of it to be taken and distribulod among 
the Moslem.^. The following is the hadees which gives the 
fill! details of tins fact: Anas Ibni Malik relates that ‘'There 
came to Osman, Iludaifah, who had fought with the people 
of Syria, in the conquest of Armenia, and also in Azarbeojan 
with the people of Irak, and that, being shocked at tho different 
ways adopted by tho people in reading the Koran, he said to 
Osman, ‘0 Osman! assist this nation before they differ among 
themselves, in the way of reading tho word of God, as much 
08 the Jews and Christians differ,' Then Osman sent a person to 
Hafsah, ordering her- to send to him the Koran in her possession, 
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and allying, ‘ I shall have a nnmhor of copies made of it, after 
which I shall return it to you.’ llafsali having made oven the 
Koran to Osman, ho sent for 7^u(l Ibiii Baliit Ansiireo, and Abdool- 
Inh hon-Zohair, and Said Ibni Aa-i, and Ahdul-rahraan Ilm Ilarith 
bin Uisham, all of whom, except Zaid Ibni liiabit wore of the 
Korcish tribe. And Osman .said to the three Koroishiles, 
‘■When you and Zaid ll)ni Habit dillbr about any part of the 
dialect of the Koran, thou do you write it in the Korcish dialect, 
because it came not down in the language of any tribe but 
theirs.’ When the above-named Roreishites had done as Osman 
had commanded, and when the number of copies had been made, 
Osman returned the original to nafsah, and had a copy sent 
to every quarter of the countries of Islam, and ordered all 
the otlier leaves upon which the Koran was written to be 
burned. Ihui Slmhah said, “Then Kharijah, son of Zaid Ibni 
Sabit, informed me that the former had heard his father saying, 
‘As J was compiling the Koran I missed one verso of the 
chapter ('ulillod 27io fo/i/a/rntfes. Hut verily 1 hoard that verse 
from the Prophet. Thou I scurchod for tho verso, and found it with 
Khuzaimuh AiiHurci*, and entered It in tho chapter of 2Vw Con- 
fedcralcb' ” {/!()/> hnrw , ) 
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It must bo remamborod that the expression, “the different 
ways adopted by the people in roadinu tho Koran," implies the 
same difference 'which has been fully discussed under tho head of 
VariouB Headings', and also that tho copies made in the Cali- 
phate of Osman wore the faithful reproductions of the original, 
without the least alteration, interpolation, and curtailment, and 
that no difference of dialect was ever found. By tho tradition 
of Zaid Ibni Sabit we find that tho only revelation found in 
Khuzaimah Ansaree’s possession, were tho last verses of tho 
chapter entitled Bepentmice, but the tradition of Anas informs us 
that the revelation found with Khuzaimah Ansarce was the 
twenty-eighth verse of the chapter called Tlie Confederates. To 
reconcile these two antagonistic remarks, we think that- the 
latter traditiouist mentioned by mistake the second revelation 
for the first one, or that the latter revelation might have been, 
by some accident, lost from the compiled copy of Zaid Ibni 
Sabit, and after a search was found written in a copy in 
Khuzaimah’s possession. 



Sbction X. — IVifl fact of the Koran hdng perfect qf its kind, 
proves its Dmne ongtn. 

We cannot;, on this occasion, permit ourselTOS to pass over in 
silence the remarks of the learned Bishop Middleton, who says 
that “ The Scripture Greek is utterly rude and barbarous, an'd 
abounds with every fault that can possibly deform a language ; 
whereas we should naturally expect to find an inspired language 
pure, clear, noble, and effective, even beyond the force of 
common speech, since nothing can come irom God bat what is 
perfect in its kind. In short, we should expect the purity of 
Plato and the eloquence of Oicero." (Essay on the Gift of 
Tongues.) 

Now, the Koran being perfect in its kind, must necessarily 
have had a Divine origin, and, conversely, since it was revealed, 
it must therofoEo be perfect in its kind ; for there can be nothing 
perfect from mortal man, who is himself imperfect. This our 
proposition is supported by the Mowing passages of the Koran 
itself: — “ If ye be in doubt concerning that Eevclation (the 
Koran) whicli we have sent down to our servant (Mohammed), 
produce a chapter liko unto it, and call your witnesses, besides 
God, if ye say truth ; but if yo do it not, nor over shall ye bo 
able to do it, justly fear the tiro whoso fuel is men and stones, 
prepared for the unbelievers ” (chap, ii, 21, 22). 

iii.* Ij..* b*./# J 
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“ Say, verily, if men and genii were purposely assembled, that 
they might produce a book like this Koran, they could not 
produce one like unto it, although the one of them assisted the 
other” (chap, xvil. 90). 
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T)io import of the paasagos just quoted is, us above stated, 
that nothing which is perfect in its kind can proceed from man, 
who is himself imperfect ; but that Clod alone, who is himself 
all perfect, is the source of everything perfect in its kind— a fact 
which becomes the more clear and convincing from the consider- 
stion that one of even the simplest and least complicated objects 
of nature has never been equalled, not to say surpassed, by one 
produced by art. 

Now, although it is possible for a man to produce an object 
which might stand unparalleled in the wido circle ot objects 
so produced by art, and that, despite the many attempts of 
other individuals to approach it in excellence, it might still con- 
tinue to remain unequalled, novortheloss it could not strictly 
and properly bo said to lie p<>rro«t of ila kind. There are four 
things in which the oxocllenco of Iho Koran may ho said to 
consist; (1) its surpassing clear, noble, tiireciiiig, and [lersuasivo 
eloquence; (2) Us theological principles; (U) its moral prin- 
ciples ; (4) tho principles of civil and ci iminal law, as laid down 
in it. Tho first of the above-mentioned four things was addressed 
to the Arabians exclusively, since the Koran was delivered in 
their language ; hut the remaining three were addressed to the 
whole world, and we boldly and confidently assert, in tho face of 
*dl our autagonisls, that a like unto it has never been and never 
will be produced, on this side eternity, by an uninspired man. 

It was owing to an ignorance of the above facts that Gibbon, 
the historian, was misled into mailing the following remarks : — 

" In the spirit of enthusiasm or vanity tho Prophet rests the 
truth of his mission on the merit of his book ; audaciously chal- 
lenges both men and angels to imitate the beauties of a single 
page, and presumes to assert that God alone could dictate this 
inooihparable performance. This argument is most powerftilly 
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addrosaod lo a dovoat AraWan, wlinso mind in attuned to faith 
and raplnro, whoso oar is deiipjhlod by the music of sonnds, and 
whoso ignorance is incaimhio of comparing tlio productions of 
human genius. Tlic liarmony and copiousness of the stylo will iiot 
reach, in a version, tho European infidel ; ho will peruse with 
impatience the endless incoherent rhapsody of fable, precept, and 
declamation, wdiich seldom exeites a sentiment or an idea, which 
sometimes crawls in the dust, and is sometimes lost in the 
clouds.” We have already stated that the excellence of tho 
Koran as regards eloquence was conlined to Arabia exclusively. 
The same author remarks also as follows : — “ If the composition 
of tho Koran exceed the faculties of a man, to what superior in- 
telligence should we ascribe tho Iliad of Homer or tho Philippics 
of Demosthenes ?” 

Wo have alwvo ncknowlodged tho possibility of tho exiatenoa 
of an object of art, tho cxcollonco of which might defy any 
attempt to equal or surpass it— an oxcollenco which might 
continue to remain niiparallolod in tho whole circle of other arti- 
flcially produced oltjoclH of the same species— aiul yet, notwith- 
standing all this, it might still not be tho perfect one of its 
kind. 

Tho same historian mentions that " The Divine attributes 
exalt the fancy of tlio Arahiiui missionary, but his loftiest 
strains must yield to tho sublime simplicity of the Book of 
Job, composed in a remote age, in the same country, and in the 
same’ language.” Wo should not he justified'in accepting this 
dictum of Mr. Gibbon, incompetent as he is to decide upon the 
comparative merits of the Koran and the Book of Job* ; but this 

> Tho ioTlomng in from on nrticlo on Islam in tbo Quarttrli/ JReoiew, "No. 261, for 
October, 1809: — “Mobaoimed is said to bare convinced a rival— Iiebid, a poet- 
lanreato of the period — of hie mibsion, by rooiting to him a portion of the now 
Second Snrah. Unquestionably it is one of the very grandest speoimens of Eoranio 
or Arabia diction, describing how hypocsites ' aiw like untc those who kindle a flra 
withoat, and think thomselvea safe from darkness ; bat while it is at its biggest 
blaze Ood sends a wind, the flams is extinguished, and they are shrouded in dense 
night. They are deaf, and dumb, and blind ... Or, when in darkness, and 
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we can assert, without the fear of contrailiction, that the moat 
leaniod of the A.rabian doctors have declp’od that, so far as 
composition is concerned, the Koran is the model of eloquence, 
Hud has never been, and never will be surpassed. 

The following are a few extracts taken from Christian authors 
.11 support of our assertion; — 

Carlyle says : — "Sincerityk in all sensos, seems to mo the 
merit of the Koran— what had rendered it precious to the wM 
Arab men. It is, after all, the first and last merit in a book — 
gives rise to merits of all kinds— nay, at bottom, it alone can 
give rise to merit of any kind.” — Lectures on Heroes, p. 285. 

Godfrey Higgins writes : — " like the Gospel of Jesns, the 
Koran is the poor man’s friend. The injustice of the great and 
rich is everywhere reprobated. It is no respecter of persons. 
And it is to the immortal honour of the writer of that book— be 
he Mohammed, the illustrious prophet of Arabia, or his tliird 
successor, the Caliph Othman, as tho author holievos— not a 
precept in it can he pointed out which contains tho slightest 
leaning to political servility. And, as the Westmmster Rmmer 
has justly observed, if there be anything that over holds an 
Eastern despot in check, it is probably an unceremonious verse 
from the Koran iu the mouth of a daring romonstrant."— .dpof. 
for the Life of Mohammed., p. 42. 

The writer of an article upon Islam in the Quarterly Remeto 
says; — " And it is exactly in these transitions, quick and sudden 
as lightning, that ene of the great charms of the hook, as it now 
stands, consists; and well might Goethe say that ' as often as we 
approach it, it always proves repulsive anew ; gradually, how- 
ever, it attracts, it astonishes, and, in the end, forces into admi- 
ration.” p. 348. 

Mnldat thunder and lightning, rain-dllod olonds pour from heaven, they, In terror 
of tho orasb, thrust theii angars into thoii ears . . , Bat Ood compasseth the 
infidels around. . . . The flash of the lightning blindeth their eyes; — while it 
lights up aU things, they walk 'in its light — then darkness dieses In upon them, and 
they stand rooted to the ground. " 
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Again, he says " Those grand accents of joy and sorrow, of 
Ifve, and valour, and passion, of which bat faint cohoes strike 
on our ears now, were fall-toned at tjie time of Mohammed ; 
and he had not merely to rival the illustrious of the illustrious, 
but to excel them ; to appe.il to tho superiority of what he said 
and .sang as a very sign and proof of his mission.'—p. 345. 

Again, he- remarks : — " We turn, in preference, at once to the 
intrinsic portion of this strange book— -a book by the aid of 
which the Arabs conquered a world greater than that of Alex- 
ander the Great, greater than that of Borne, and in as many 
tens of years as the latter had wanted hundreds to accomplish 
her conquests ; by the aid of which they alone, of all the 
Bhemites, came to Europe as kings, whither the Phoenicians had 
come as tradesmen, and the Jews as fugitives or captives— came 
to Europe to hold up, together with these fugitives, the light to 
humanity— they alone, while darkness lay around, to raise up 
the wisdom and knowledge of Hollas from tho dead, to teach 
phUosophy, modicino, astronomy, and tho goldon art of song, to 
the West as well as to the East, to stand at tlio cradle of 
modem science, and to cause us late ejngom for over to weep 
over the day when Granada fell.” 

Mr, Bale writes as follows " Tho Koran is universally 
allowed to bo written with the utmost elegance and purity of 
language, in the dialect of the tribe of Koreish— the most noble 
and polite of all the Arabians— but with some mixture, though 
very rarely, of other dialects. It is confessedly the standard of 
the Arabic tongue, and, as the more orthodox believe, and are 
taught by tho book itself, inimitable by any human pen (though 
some sectaries have been of another opinion), and therefore 
insisted on as a permanent miracle, greater than that of raising 
the dead, and alone sufficient to convince the world of ijbs divine 
original. 

"And to .this miracle did Mohammed himself chiefly appeal 
for the confirmation of his mission, publicly chaUenging the 
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most eloquent men in Arabia— which was at that time stocked 
with Ihouflands whose solo study and ambition it was to excel in 
elegance of style and composition— to produce even a single 
chapter that might he compared with it. 1 will mention but 
one instance, out of several, to show that this book was really 
admired for the beauty of its composition by those who must be 
allowed to have been competent judges. A poem of Labced Ebn 
Bahia — one of the greatest wits in Aralua, in Mohammed’s 
time— being fixed up on the gate of the temple of Mecca— an 
honour allowed to none but the most esteemed performance — none 
of the other poets durst offer anything of their own in compe- 
tition with it ; but the second chapter of the Koran being fixed 
up hy it soon after, Labeed himself (then an idolater), on reading 
the first verses only, was struck with admiration, and imme- 
diately professed tho religion taught thereby, declaring that such 
words could proceed from an inspired person only. . . . Tho 
style of tho Koran is genornlly beautiful and fluent, especially 
where it imitates the prophetic manner and Beripturo phrases. 
It is concise, and often obscure, adorned with bold figures, after 
the Eastern taste, enlivened with florid and sententious expres- 
sions; and in many places, especially where the majesty and 
attributes of Qod are described, sublime and magnifleont."— 
Ptel. Disc., Beet, iii., p. 83, 84. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


The remarks of Christian writers upon onr Koran, self-evidently 
absurd as they are, nevertheless cannot bo passed over without 
some reply. The form in which the Koran had boon introduced 
into Europe has been well described by Godfrey Higgins, who 
remarks “ Tf a translation of the Hebrew Scriptures were 
published, in which every word capable of the change was 
altered from the reserved and decent one to that which was 
vulgar and immodest, and whore a licentious commentary was 
attached to every passage where the subject could, by any per- 
version, ho niado tho vohiclo, attended with insupportable mis- 
translations and raisconslruclions, for tho sake of hanging an 
odious moaning upon tho writer, it would give soma idea of tho 
medium through which tho Koran was introduced to Europe.” — 
Apol.for the Life of Mohamtned, p. d 1. 

nuinphroy I’ridoaux, Doan of Noi'wich, says : — “ The original 
of this book (the tCoraii), ho (that is, Mohammed) taught them, 
was laid up in the archives of Heaven, and that the Angel 
Gabriel brought him tho copy of it, chapter by chapter, accord- 
ing as occasion required they should bo published to the people.” 

Unsupported and absurd as the above remark is, it is un- 
entitled to the least credit : it will suffice to observe, in answer 
to it, that, whenever any Mohammedan happens to read, he 
remains astonished and confounded, and finds himself perfectly 
at a loss to understand its meaning, or to guess whence and 
where it originated. 

Such surprise is increased tenfold upon finding that, notwith- 
standing his high and just pretensions to a minute acquaint- 
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anoe with Mohammedanism, Mr. Gibbon, drinking deep of 
the same source of ignorance, remarks as follows : “ The sub- 
stance of the Koran, according to himself or his disciples, is 
uncreated and eternal, subsisting in the essence of the Deity, 
and inscribed with a pen of light on the table of his everlasting 
decrees I A paper copy in a volume of silk and gems was 
brought down to the lowest heaven»by the angel Gabriel.” 
By no means less astonishingly confounding are the following 
incorrect but interesting inventions of Dean Prideaux, who says: 
” He (Mohammed) had the paper (transcript of the Koran) 
brought to him again, which he laid up in a chest which he 
called the ' Chest of his AposUeshtp* and Abu Boker, who suc- 
ceeded the Impostor first made the collection, for when Mosai- 
lema, who in the last years of Mahomet set up for a prophet as 
well as he, had, in hopes of the same success, in like manner 
composed an ‘Alcoran,' and published it in a book to his fol- 
lowers, Abu Beker thought it necessary to publish Mahomet's 
also in the same manner.” 

The above are a few examples of hundreds of such absurdities 
which pervade all the Christian works upon Islam. Sir William 
Muir ‘alone seems to have adopted the oourso of reasonable 
authorship, and, by his reasoning, exhibits some acquaintance 
with Mohammedan theology, but wo regret to say ho has 
selected for discussion those traditions only which Moham- 
medans themselves consider as the weakest, the most doubtful, 
and least entitled to- credit. He has, at first, devoted all his 
abilities to prove that, at the time of Mohammed, reading and 
writing wore not unknown in Arabia, and that " the revelations 
were generally committed to writing .... upon pahn leaves, 
leather, stones, or such other rude materials as conveniently 
came to hand.” This fact we have ourselves acknowledged, aod 
no Mohammedan ever denied it; on the contrary, we take it 
as the strongest proof of the Koran being the same, word for 
word, as it was revealed to the Prophet. Sir William dwells 
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at some lengtli on the abrogation of passages, which, according 
to Islam, is incorrect, not being supported by any testimony. 
Thus, for instance, he says, “ Much of the Koran possessed only 
a temporary interest, arising out of circumstances which soon 
ceased to be important; and it seems to be doubtful whether 
the Prophet intended passages of this nature for nublic worship, 
or even for eventual currency. Such portions, it is little likely, 
he would take any pains to preserve.” 

The above mistake simply arose from the wrong interpreta- 
tion which the Christians have understood by the term Mun~ 
aookh; and wo can safely say, that, if taken in the sense in 
which the Christians have understood it, there are no Munaoohh 
passages in the Koran at all, but that, if taken in the sense 
in which some Mohammedan lawyers had technically employed 
the expression, then there wore no passages of “ temporary in- 
torosl,” and all of them wore intended for perpetual currency. 

Sir William Muir quotes, in his notes, the following tradi- 
tions from Maracci and Weils: “There is a tradition that 
Abdallah Ibn Musud wrote down a vorse from Mohammed’s 
mouth, and next morning found it orasod from the paper, which 
the Prophet explained by saying, that it had been recalled 
to heaven. In later traditions tho incident is told with the 
miraculous addition that the erasure occurred simultaueously, 
in the copies belonging to a number of Mohammed’s followers.” 
The above tradition, we know not whoso; is evidently an in- 
vention, like that of Grotius’s pigeon ; and we concur with Sir 
William Muir in concluding that it has no truth, and “ of course 
is a fabrication.” 

In explanation of the expression “entire revelation,” Sir 
William Muir says, “In speaking according to Mahometan 
idiom, of the 'entire revelation,* I mean, of course, that which 
was preserved and current in Mahomet’s later days, exclusive of 
what may possibly have been lost, destroyed, or become obso- 
lete.” According to Mohammedan “idiom,” Sir William. Muir’s 
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expression, “ entire revelation," would mean a// tlio revelations 
that were ever made to the Prophet, and we assure our readers 
that, as will be proved hereafter, no revelations “ have ever been 
lost, destroyed, or become obsolete.” 

There is no doubt that the present arrangement of the Koran, 
as we have above shown, had been made known and sanctioned 
by the Prophet himself. Sir William Muir says, "Now the 
Goran as bonded down to our time, follows, in the dispositions 
of its various parts, no intelligible arrangement whatever, either 
of subject or time, and it is inconceivable that Mahomet should 
have enjoined its recital invariably in tho concatenation. The 
chaotic mingling of subjects, ever and anon disjoined as well 
by chronology as by the sense ; a portion produced at Medina, 
sometimes immediately preceding a passage revealed long before 
at Mecca ; a command placed directly after a later one which 
cancels or modifies it; or an argument suddenly disturbed by 
the intoijection of a sentence utterly foreign to its purpose — all 
this forbids us to believe that the present, or, indeed, any com- 
plete arrangement was in use during Mahoinot’s lifetime.” 

We Mobaimnedans believe that the present Koran is as 
systematically arranged, and is as harmonious as regards the 
sense, as any book can possibly be. Numberless works have 
been written for the express purpose of pointing out and clearly 
explaitiing the connexion which runs through all the chapters 
and verses. But tbe composition of the Koran is so concise 
and laconic that tbe connexion between two passages whose 
sense superficially appears to be "foreign” to each other re- 
quires some explanation, and, to those who ore ignorant of it, 
it seems "jingling” and "wearisome, confused jumble, crude, 
endless iterations, long-windedncss, entanglement, most crude) 
incondite.” Wo are sorry to say that Sir William Muip’s 
objections arc too general to bo answered. Had be pointed 
out auy particular passages which to him appeared to have been 
“ ever and anon disjoined, as well by chronology as by sense,” 
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or “ ar^monts wliich seem to Mm to be suddenly disturbed by 
the inteijectioa of a sentence utterly foreign to their purport,” 
we assuredly would have taken upon ourselves the responsi- 
bility of explaining those difficulties to him and of pointing out 
the real connexion between them. As to the remark about " a 
command placed directly after a later one, which cancelled or 
modified it,” we have repeatedly said that the ignorance of the 
real signification on which the terms Nasikh and Munsookh 
had been originally employed by the Mohammedan doctors, 
had caused this remark to emanate from that learned author’s 
pen. 

After describing the mode of the compilation of the Koran in 
the Caliphate of Abu Bukr, Sir William proceeds to the Cali- 
phate of Osman, and says that ” the original copy of the first 
edition was obtained from Hafsah’s depository, and a careful 
recension of the whole sot on foot. In case of dilTereuce between 
Zald and his coadjutors, the voice of the latter, as demonstrative 
of the Ooroishite idiom, was to preponderate ; and the new co'- 
lation was thus assumiated to the Mcccan dialect, in which the 
Prophet had given utterance to his inspiration,” 

We are at a loss to guess as to the source whence Sir William 
Muir derived the above remark. As far as Mohammedan 
literature is concerned, no such tMng is mentioned in any book, 
hadoes, or tradition. What we decidedly object to is the use of 
the following three expressions in the Above remark:— (1) 
recension; (S) mas thus assimilated; (3) netv collation, Ko 
tradition whatsoever informs us that there ever was a “ careful 
recension ” of the Koran compiled by Zaid. The hodees wMch 
describeB LMs circumstance, and which we have noticed above, 
has the following words— which mean, 
" Then they bad several copies taken of it.” 

The same hadees also has ci-oU iS). 

that is, “When ye differ from Zaid Ibni 
Sabit in anything in the Koran.” Although the “ thinff" in 
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wliich they might differ is, as yet, too vague, still wo find it 
ex^laii^ed just below it, where it is stated — 

“ then write it in tho Koreish dialect.” Now, it becomes quite 
evident that the “ thing" was no other than the difference of pro- 
nunciation. The hadees related by Bokhareo has it still more 
plainly, for he says, Liyi that is, " If you 

liifflRr in any dialect of tho many dialects of the Koran.” The 
phrase, " was thus assimilated to the Mcccan dialect ” implies 
that there did occur some difference, and that the compilers did 
alter it. In the hadees the compilers arc undoubtedly ordered 
to prefer the Koreish dialect to all others, should they meet 
with any differences ; but no hadees or tradition mentions that 
they did meet with differences, and that they did make cor- 
rections. 

We are not aware on what ground Sir William Muir has 
used the words “ new collation,” or where ho could have 
obtained such an intimation. In his note upon tho same cir- 
cumstance, he says, “to escape the scandal and inconsistency 
of the transaction hero detailed, it is hold that the Corun, as 
to its external dress, was revealed in seven dialects of the Arabic 
tongue. It is not improbable that Mahomet himself may have 
originated or countenanced some idea of this kind, to avoid 
the embarrassment of differing versions of the same passages 
of revelation,” The passage is composed in a strain in which 
the spirit of deep-rooted prejudice is observable on the very 
surface. It is inconsistent with the established laws of just 
reasoning, with the acknowledged principles of morality and 
decency, to impute fraud, deceit, and hypocrisy to persons dis- 
tinguished for piety, virtue, candour, sincerity, and integrity. 
We shall reserve the abov? point for our readers to canvass, and 
we shall not enter upon a disoussion concerning it, since we 
hold that persons truly pious and virtuous, of whatsoever 
religioa they may be, are as much entitled to our esteem, 
respect, and reverence as our own holy personages themselveB. 
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The only true remark which escapes Sir William Muir is 
that ** there is probably in the world no other work which has 
remain|bd twelve centuries with so pure a text and it is our 
belief that it will so continue to remain for ever ; a fact which 
verifies the following prophecy mentioned in the Koran. God 
says in that Holy Book : “ We have surely sent down the Koran, 
and we certainly will preserve the same from corruption” (chap. 
XV. V. 9 ). 

Sir William Muir, in the course of his description, says, " If 
the text of Abu Bucr’s Ooran was pure, and universally received, 
how eame it to be so soon corrupted, and to require, in con- 
sequence of its variations, an extensive recension P” We have 
very clearly proved above that Abu Bukr’s copy did not come 
to be “ corrupted.” Nor did it require an extensive “ recension.” 

The causes given by Sir William Muir for the variety of 
readings in the Koran are not at all correct, and wo have, 
under the head of "Various Eeadings,” produced, in detail, 
all that could possibly bo said on the subject. 

Sir William Muir proceeds to state that, "while, however, 
it is maintained that we have now the Ooran rts it ms left by 
Mahomet, there is no ground for asserting lliat passages 
once given forth as inspired may not, at some subsequent 
period, have been changed or withdrawn hy fhe Prophet htmelff 
There existed no revelations which came down to Mohammed that 
are not in the Koran ; and tlie hadees related by Abdul Azeez, 
which has already been quoted, and which says, " The Prophet 
left nothing behind him, except what is bound in this,” clearly 
establishes our assertion; but having elsewhere promised to 
dwell upon this point at some length, we shall take the present 
opportunity of so doing. 

To establish his assertion above quoted. Sir William Muir 
adduces the following authorities. These are the remarks he 
quotes from Katibul Wakedee : " Omar praised Obey Ibn Kab, 
and said, ‘ That he was the most perfect reader of the Koran 
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We indeed,' lie added, ‘are in the habit of omitting mmeportvm 
included by Obey in his reutafion, for Obey is wont to affirm, 

I heard tlio Prophet saying so, and I omit not a single word 
entered in tho Coran by the Prophet ; whereas the fact is, that 
parts of the book were revealed in the absence of Obey,' which 
cancel or alter some of the verses which he repeats.” The above 
remark, which is redolent of Sir William Muir’s style of compo- 
sition, is quite contrary to the import of the original hadees related 
by Omar, and the words italicized are entirely wanting in the latter. 
We quote the original hadees itself along with a faithful English 
translation. This hadees is given by Bokhareo, who says that 
it was related to him by Omar, the son of Ali, who learned it 
from Yahyah, who was told it by Sofian, to whom it was related 
by Habecb, who had it from Said, son of Jobair, who heard it 
from Ibni Abbas, who related that it was said by Omar that 
“ the best repeater (of tho Koran) among us is Obey, and tho 
best judge among us is Ali j and verily wo omit some of the 
sayings of Obey because of his assertion that ' I do nOt omit 
anything which I heard from the Prophet,’ whereas tho fact is 
that God himself said, 'Whatever commands wo cancel or 
cause thee to forget, we give thee bettor in their stead, or the 
like thereof.’ ” 

c;* liji W4)i>- 

^3! )t Jyu ^,1 tl53J J JjS bl j 

b« J (dll (JT* 
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It win be evident now that in the above hadees it is nowhere 
mentioned that Omar used to omit some portions of the Koran 
which Obey was accustomed to repeat. The real sense of the 



hadc^es is, that when the personages named in that hadees 
applied themselves to the taslc of deducing all commandments 
from the Koran, Obey maintained that there were no Nasikh or 
Munsookh passages (in the same sense in which the Moham- 
medan lawyers had employed them) in the Koran, and con- 
sidered as true all the commands deduced from all the pas- 
sages. Ali, however, was of opinion that some passages had 
been cancelled by others, and thus the difference of opinion 
between Ali and Obey had been occasioned. In consequence of 
this Omar said, that although Obey is the best repeater of the 
Koran among us, yet Ali is the best judge— that is, he can 
deduce commandments and laws from the Koran better than all 
of us, and therefore wc omit some of the commands which Obey 
deduced, and concur with Ali. This our interpretation is verified 
by the hadees itself, when it says that “ Ali is the best judge 
among us;” for if the hadees is respecting various readings 
exclusively, then the phrase quoted" just above has no connection 
whatever with what remains of it. 

Our assertion is demonstrated by the vciy important circum- 
stance that Bokharee, the greatest and highest acknowledged 
authority amongst the Mohammedans, mentions this hadees, 
where he dwells upon the question of one commandment cmcel- 
ling mother, and not where he discusses the variety of readinys. 
Bokharee gives the same hadees, but in a somewhat modified 
shape, on another occasion, when he dwells upon the difference 
among readers. We quote tliis original hadees also, and subjoin 
a literal translation. Ha says that it was related to him by 
Sadkah, son of Fazal, who heard it from Tahyah, who related it 
from Sophian, who again heard it from Eabeeb, son of Abi 
Sabit, who related it from Said, son of Jobair, and he from 
Ibni Ahbas, who related that it was said by Omar that “Ali is the 
best judge among us, and the best repeater of the Koran among 
ns is Obey. Verily we omit the prommciation of Obey, who 
maintains that ‘ I have learnt it from the Prophet himself, and 
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shall not abandon it on any account ; ’ whereas Qod himself 
says, ‘ Whatever commands we cancel or cause thee to forget, 
we give thee better in their stead, or the like thereof.’ ” 

tsjf ‘w-sfr*- ui* cj* 4.^^ e/J 
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The Arabic word which we have rendered by pronunciation 
is ^—Lahen—\!i)&i is, %ntonaUon\ but as the Koran is also 
chanted in the same tone, it is likewise applied to the pronun- 
ciation of the passages of the Koran. 

This hadees is doubtful, &om two considerations: first, 
although this hadees and the one preceding it were both related 
by the same persons, yet, in tho former, the word 
{saying) is used, while in the latter one pronun- 

ciation, is employed. We therefore believe that Badkah, son of 
Fazal, who related this hadees, committed an error when he used 
the word pronunciaiion instead of mytng: secondly, that tho 
phrases, " Ali is the best judge amongst us,” and '* Whatever 
commandments we cancel or cause thee to forget, we givo* thee 
better in their stead, or the like thereof,” have no imaginable 
connection with the peculiar tone of chanting the Koran; and 
therefore we are of opinion that Badkah misunderstood the first 
hadees, and delivered it in its wrong dress. But let us, for 
argument’s sake, suppose, for a moment, this hadees to be the 
correct one of the two, it means nothing more than that Omar 
preferred the intonation of AU to that of Obey. How forced, 
then, is the inference drawn therefrom by Sir William Muir, 
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when he makes Omar say, “We, indeed, are in the habit of 
omitting some portions included by Obey in his reoitatiou 1” 

Sir William Muir gives from Wakedee another tradition, which, 
he says, is as follows Ibni Abbas stated that he preferred 
the reading of Abdallah Ibn Masud, for Mahomet used to have 
the Koran repeated by him (by Gabriel) once every Bamazan, 
and in the year of his death it was twice repeated, and Abdallah 
was present (on both occasions), and, mtnessed whai was repealed 
thereof and what was changed.” The latter part of this tradi- 
tion has no reliable authority for its support, nor do we find it 
anywhere in any of the trustworthy and genuine hadeeses ; and 
if it be at all in Wakedee, which we shall never cease to doubt, 
even then it would be entitled to no credit ; for all unsupported 
and untrustworthy traditions in Wakedee are no more entitled 
to credit than Tom Moore’s story of Lalla Eookh. Again, let 
ihe truth of It bo taken for granted, merely for the sake of argu- 
ment, how does it demonstrate Sir William Muir’s assumption 
that “ the Koran may not contain some passages onco revealed, 
but Bubsoquontly canocllod or altered ? ” As the Ecvelation, wliioh 
says, “ Whatever commands we cancel or cause thee to forget, 
wo give thee bettor in their stead, or the liko thereof,” has been 
fully discussed and oxphiinod above, we do not consider it neces- 
sary to say anything farther on this point, 

Sfr William Muir gives, in the form of notes, some traditions 
as " the only instances of withdrawal or omission of passages from 
the Koran.” 

First : Upon the slaughter of the seventy Moslems, at Bir 
Manna, Mahomet pretended to have received a message from 
thorn, through the Deity, which is given by different traditionists 
(with slight vaxiations) as follows; \uj UJiS li\ Lc 
Sis, \i^j ^\is ^^jS. ” Convey to our people this intelligence re- 
specting ns, that we have met our Lord, and that he is well 
pleased with us, and we are well pleased with him” {Katihul 
Waekid^. “After this had been repeated by all the beUevers 



for some time, as a verse of the Goran, it was cancelled and 
withdrawn.” 

In the first place, the genuineness of the tradition itself is 
doubted and denied ; and, secondly, the assumption of Sir William 
that “ after tliis had been repealed by all believers for some time, 
as a verse of the Coran, it was cancellod .and witlidrawn,” is 
utterly unsupported, and we do not find it in any of the trust- 
worthy and authentic traditions. 

Secondly : Omar is said to have addressed his subjects at 
Medina — ‘'Take heed, 0 ye people, that ye do not abandon the 
verse that commands stoning for adultery, and if any one say 
me do not find two pumahmmts (i.e. one for adultery and another 
for fornioation) in the Book of ike Lord, I reply, I have seen 
the Prophet of the Lord executing the punishment of stoning 
for adultery, and we have put in force tlio same after him, 
and, by the Lord, if it were not that men would say ‘ Omar 
hath introduced something new into the Coran, I would have 
inseried the same in the Goran, for truly I have road tho verso 
aJI U* li Lij loi j j, tho married man 

and the marned woman, when they commit adultery, stone them 
both mUhout doubt" {Katibul WacMdi ^yeils Mahomet)- 

In the first place, this is a misconstruction and a misrepre- 
sentation of the original hadecs. What we mean by it is, that 
the Arabic phrase inserted in it is not to be found in tho brigi- 
ual hadees at all, and there exists no authority whatever to the 
effect that the Mohammedans ever took it as a rovealed passage 
of the Koran. Secondly, that the composition of the phrase is 
so miserably bad that, leaving Arabs out of the question, not 
even a foreigner would ever represent it to be the production 
of even a second or third rate literary Arabian, far less that of 
God himself. We shall now relate this circumstance from its 
very commencement, and, in the course of our statement, shall 
quote the original hadees also, whereby it will be found that the 
Arabic phrase in question is not contained therein. 
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The Eoran assigns the following punishment for adultery: 
“ If any of your women be guilty of whoredom, produce four 
witnesses from among you against thenj, and if they bear witness 
against them do not allow them to go out of your houses until 
death release them, or God afford them a way of relief” (chap, 
iv. V. 19). 

li b mi j 

0^ ^ r‘ 

Another passage, proscribing punishment for adultery, is as 
follows; “Tlio whore and the whoremonger shall ye scourge 
with a hundred stripes” (chap xxiv. v. 2). 

(r 

Afterwards the Prophet declared as follows, respecting adultery, 
and wliicli has boon related by Mosliin ns follows : " Obad, a 
eon of Sainit, makes the Prophet state, 'Learn ye from me that 
God has afforded a way for aduUorcsscs, which is, that married 
persons should bo punished for adultery as they deserve, and 
unmarried, as they deserve. Married persons should receive 
for adultery one hundred stripes, and should be stoned; un- 
married persons should receive one hundred stripes, and should 
be exiled for one year.’” 

<dl\ Jj IjAsIl Jlii . , . . JU 

b bw>^ j*) ijb* j I— -^ t lb 

Ljjb i-J ^ <0b« yCJl J 
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There is no doubt, however, that the Prophet himself had, 
according to the Jewish code, oaased to bo stoned some married 
persons, indicted and convicted of whoredom, but it is impos- 
sible to prove that he made snob an order after the above-quoted 
passage of the Koran had been revealed. 

After the death of Mohammed, the Mohammedan divines 
appear to have been soon divided, with respect to the proper 
punishment for adultery, and it appears that three distinct 
opinions arose out of the two passages of the Koran, and the one 
hadees above quoted. 

(1.) In the first passage of the Koran it is mentioned, "do not 
allow them to go out of your houses until death relieve them, or 
God afford thorn a way of relief." Some doctors have concluded 
that it is this "way of relief” which is explained in the liadecs al- 
ready quoted above, and which says, “ married persons should 
receive for adultery one hundred stripes, and should bo stoned, 
and unmarried persons should rcceivo one hundred stripos, and 
should be exiled for one year.” It appears to us that tho above 
opinion alone is the source of tho mistake, that tho order which 
appoints stoning also as the punishment for adultery, was one 
of the revealed portions of the Koran. 

(3.) Some doctors conclude that, of tho two above-quoted 
passages of the Koran, the second cancelled the first, and that 
the punishment for the crime, committed either by a marriod 
person or by a bachelor, was agreed to bo one hundred 
stripes. 

(8.) Other learned persons, while believing that the first passage 
was cancelled by the second one, came to the conclusion that, 
as there was no decided punishment mentioned in the first 
passage, the punishment mentioned in the hadees should be 
inflicted upon the married persons, and that mentioned in the 
second passage of the Koran should be inflicted upon bachelors. 
The above we learn from Navavee also. 

This difference of opinion has lasted to the present day, inas- 
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much as the Motazlee and the Khaijee, two great sects of Mo- 
hammedans, hold, even now, that stoning is not the punishment 
for adultery, and the author of the present Essay himself, al- 
though he belongs to neither of the above-mentioned sects, but 
is a Sunnee, holds the same opinion, It seems that Omar held 
the third opinion, and, therefore, when he succeeded to the 
Caliphate he explained the same to many persons, causing it 
to be put in force throughout his dominions. Wakedee has 
given this hadees with much interpolation and curtailment, and 
Sir William Muir has copied the same in his biography of Mo- 
hammed. We quote here below the original hadees as given 
by Moslim, subjoining thereto a true and faithful version in 
English. 

" Omar, when occupying the pulpit of the Prophet, said : 
‘Undoubtedly Mohammad was the true Prophet of God, and 
God revealed unto him the Holy Koran, and one of the com- 
mandments which' God sent down to Mohammed was that of 
stoning,' we saw that commandment, read it, and understood it.’ 
The Prophet himself ordered persons to be stoned, and we did the 
same after him. I fear that after a time men would say, ' among 
the commandments of God we do not find stoning then, verily, 
they would be misled by not obeying this order, truly sent down 
by God, and there is no doubt that stoning is the punishment 
sent down by God for married men or women who commit 
adultery, either after its having been proved by witnesses, or 
by the woman’s conception, or the party accused acknowledging 
the commission of the crime.” 

U.^ JuS.* 

bkljJtfte j j lftb\ ^ 

‘ Those commandments -which the Prophet received throngh the Wakee Ghair 
'*fatIoo. See p. 8 and 4 of this Essaj. 
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li)^ U^J ^ ^*0 J j''*^ 

Jidtlll l;Jjj! ij^ aUI ^J\ iXssT U 

i3 ^ 

*U«i!l j itr* ls^ c?^ ‘vlaS’ fT‘j‘^ 

(yio^ t^b at ji 3;>k5t jt Jiiji c:^^b) tJt 

<tU\ (_^t ^bii ti j>i«Lo istjS L»\ 

tlLuUi ^ilt ti tlJ^ tjJbu/Tib 

> 

i^at i'jjk '*l«iljilt t_iilaf^l j iJ^mm]! jJk tiXb i^xL^ 

i^^t ij>-jMiXfi j jutA/* t Ajb j 

{jift^^ ^.^1 J L>' j JL>^' i:>“* 

(u/jiy) 

b&biiif j bkbi^ j bbbt^ 

(i^jty) “^t b*A j-*r^ l> Uj tot AactAlt j -j^Alt ” ^,t iotjt 

(i.^a^jS ^y*ii,Jt ijt ^tlj <Qao Aji to* <bb^ jjls?^t |_jj j 

(^;jt^) ui^t 

j*i^^t to^ b» jJjlj JjSj j^t (ijb^ (juUtb Jtb i^t b 

^9 J llj ilijJ!Sil>- l^ott toA (i^b^ 

(^'j er*J cij'j*' 

f^J 3 ol>- V*0^ 3 *UWt j-^t j 

b« at ^LiJt (Jitot o^t J t juit («.i.iill^. |«) J u^^^t ys j 

Ajt«^t j 1*11911 t^ AljJiw^lt J./WJ j «;* *;?* 0 

(i/jV) f>r)^ (*^ (*v ^ 
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In thia translation wo have sabstitutedj respectively, the words, 
order and command, for ^\—ayat, and and we 

can cite many instances of their being so employed in the Koran 
itself, and the hadecsca. Our antagonist, however, has a right to 
object to this our translation, and to insist upon our using." verse” 
and "book” instead of “ order” and "command,” respectively, 
which are the literal meanings of iA—ayat, and kitab. We 
shall now give another translation, using the words verse and 
the Koran instead of order and command and it will be evident 
to our readers how absurd the hadees becomes, in that case. 
" Omar, when occupying the pulpit of the Prophet, said, ‘ Un- 
doubtedly Mohammed was the true prophet of God, and God 
revealed unto him the Holy Koran ; and one of that which God 
sent down to Mohammed is the verse of stoning, and wo saw it, 
and read it, and understood it/ The Prophet himself ordered 
persons to bo stoned, and wo did the same after him. I fear that 
after a time men would say, ‘ We do not find stoning in the 
Koran’ ; then, verily, they would bo misled by not obeying this 
order, truly sent down by God; and there is no doubt that 
stoning is the punishment specified in the Koran for men and 
women who commit adultery, after it has been either proved by 
witnesses, or by the female’s conception, or by the acknowledg- 
ment of the accused party himself.’ ” 

Do not the two portions of the latter hadees — “ We do not 
find stoning in the Koran,” and “ There is no doubt that stoning 
is specified in the Koran”— clash together and contradict each 
other? 

Quitting this philologictd discussion, we now direct our atten- 
tion to the main point, and ask. Where is to be found, in this 
hadees, the following passage, which Sir Wiliam Muir represents 
himself to have copied from Wakedee? The passage is this 
“ And, by the Lord, if it were not that men would say, ‘ Omar 
hath introduced something new into the Gorau,’ I would have 
inserted the same in the Goran; for truly 1 have read the verse 
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{sj\ Ufc U Ljj J J. Tho married man 

and the married woman, when they commit adultery, Btouo them 
both, without doubt.” 

With the desire of making their work voluminous, and of 
parading their intimate acquaintance with tho subject they write 
upon, our commentators and historians have eagerly scraped 
together all the trash and puerUe nonsense which had become 
current among the public, and introduced the same into their 
books; but we assure our readers that every Mohammedan 
discards them as so many absurdities, and Islam rejects them 
with disgust and scorn.* 

In the third instance of “ withdrawal or omission” of verses. 
Sir William Muir gives " a tradition quoted by Maracci, to the 
effect that a verse about a valley of gold has been omitted.” In 
the fourth example he gives “ the tale by Abdallah Ibn Masud, 
of his ‘ discovering that a verse had cUsappoarod dm'ing the 


* In his eomuontaiy of tho “MoBlim," Nftvoveo -wrilos that l>y llio “ooramand- 
ment” rofortod to in tho posaago — “one of tho conunandinonU vr^ilah Uod sont 
doirn to Mohammod woo that of atoning; and wo aaw that oomumndmonl, road it, 
and undoralood it." Omar had in viow tho following vorao TUo inarriod man 
and the married woman, when they oommil aduitory, atono thoui Iiulh without 
donht," Tho samo oommontator fnrthor ohsorvos that, as tho ahnvo iinotod voreo 
dooa not oxiat in tho Koran, it may bo aaaortod with oorlninty that tho abrogated 
weraea wore not inaorted in that Saorod Writ, It will, howovor, bo orident to ovary 
jodioions reader that tho abovo romorli of Navavro is noitbor a aoying of tho 
Prophet nor a religious doctrine, hut moioly tho opinion of a oommontator— an 
opinion, at the same timo, for from hoing a eatiafaotory ono, aa it ia open to the 
following ohjectiona : — ^Firat : He dooa not o von oudoavonr to prove that tho vorao 
in question was aotnally one of the veraoa of tho Koran. Sooondly : Ho addneos 
no grounds to tho e0eot that Omar had tho aolfeame vorao in view. Tbh'dly ; From 
the wrong premiaaea he haa drawn a wrong oonolnsion ; inaamnoh as ho drat takoa 
it for granted that the vorao nndor oonalderation was really ono of tho veraoo of 
ther Koran, and that it was this very vorao that Omar had in view, and afterwards 
wrongly infora that “canoollod voraea were not Inaorted in tho Koran." Not a few 
of our hietories and commontorioa are nnfortnnately replete with paaoagea like the 
above, haeed upon wrong data, and enpportod by nothing whatever bat tho con- 
jootnrea of the writer himself. Ohriatian antboi’B and critica, on acoount of their 
ntter anacquaintance with the snbject, take them to he genuine badeoBee, and 
eagerly bnild upon them groandleae chargea against Islam. 
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night from his leaves ; ’ ” and in the fifth instanoe ho gives " the 
passage regarding the goddesses of Mecca ; ” hut since he him- 
self disposes of them, by alleging that all of them are false 
and apocryphal, it would be needless, on our port, to- kill the 
slain. 
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ESSAY 

02r 

HISTORY OF THE HOLY MECCA, 

INCIiUDINO ACOOUKI tTHB DISTINaUIBHIiD FAHT ISNAOTSD IN 
COHNEOHON IHEMWITH, 

BY THE ANOESTOES OP MOHAMMED. 


Thb most ancient and authentic of all the local traditions of 
Arabia — traditions that have, from the very first, been acknow- 
ledged, without the least hesitation, as perfectly true and nn- 
questionahle by nearly every nation and tribe of that vast 
peninsula— represent the temple of the Kaaba as having been 
constructed in the 42nd century a.m., or 19th century n.o., by 
Abraham, who was assisted in his work by his sou Ishmael. 

Besides these traditions, there are also many other circum- 
stances connected with the nature of the buildiug itself, which 
are strongly corroborative of its having most undoubtedly been 
of Abrahamic origin. 

We find, moreover, that it was a practice with Abraham to 
raise altars for God's worship on every spot where he himself 
had adored Him. "And the Lord appeared unto Abraham, and 
said. Unto thy seed will I give this land ; and there builded he 
an altar unto the Lord, who appeared unto him” (Gen. zii. 7). 
" Then Abraham removed his tent, and came down and dwelt in 
the plain of Mamre, which is in Hebron, and built there an altar 
unto the Lord ” (Gen. siii. 18). 

This practice was not exclusively confined to Abraham, being 
observed by his descendants also. " And he (Isaac) builded an 
altar there, and called upon the name of the Lord, and pitched 





his tent there ; and there Isaao’s servants digged a well ” (Qon. 
xxvi. SS). 

TJiese altars were made of unhewn stones, placed vertically, 
like pillars ; and the spot whereon these altars wore so raised 
was emphatically called, by way of distinction, the “ IIouso of 
God,” or “Beth-el,” with the ulterior intention that, at some 
future time, there should he erected, on the self-same locality, 
an edifice for the due celebration of God’s worship— a building, 
in fact, answering to a synagogue, church, or mosque of the 
present times. " And Moses wrote all the words of the Lord, 
and rose up early in the morning, and huilded an altar under the 
hill, and twelve pillars, according to the twelve tribes of Israel ” 
(Ex, zziv. 4). “ And if thou wilt make me an altar of stone, 
thou shall not build it of hewn stone ; for if thou lift up thy 
tool upon it thou bast polluted it” (Ex. xx. 2S), " And Jacob 
rose up early in the morning, and took tho stone that ho bad 
put for bis pillow, and sot it up for a pillar, and poured oil upon 
the top of it. And ho called the name of that place Bcth-el, but 
the namo of that oily was called Luz at the first. . . . And 
this stone which I have set for a pillar shall bo God’s house ” 
(Gen. xxviii. 18, 19, 28). 

Before the erection of the temple of tho Kaaba, tho Black Btono 
was no other than one of the numerous altars erected for the suit- 
able performance of God’s worship, and was, together with other 
stones, laid up in one of the comers of the same temple on the 
occasion of its construction. The custom of erecting these 
pUlar-like altars of unhewn stone for the worship of God— 
a custom indisputably confirmed by the Scriptures to have been 
always observed and practised by Abraham himself and his 
descendants— demonstrates the truth of the assertion that the 
temple of the Kaaba was indeed of Abrabamic origin. Nearly 
all the traditions respecting the temple of the Kaaba and the 
Black Stone, with which Oriental writers have favoured us, are 
nothing more than idle fictions, inasmuch as the origin of not 
one of them can be traced up to Mohammed ; the characters 
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and veracity of the narrators themselves are alike subject to 
suspicion j and, lastly, they are so utterly void of any reliable 
authority as scarcely to justify the loss of time and space occa- 
sioned by the mere mention of them, were it not that an account 
of the contents of three of them have some degree of interest 
attached to them. Two of these traditions are from Ternoizee 
alone, and the third from Termizee, Ibni Majah, and Darmee, 

In the first of them it is stated that “The Black Stone came 
down from Paradise, and it was originally white as mUk, but 
the enormous sins of mankind turned it black.” The second 
states that “ It is a spinel ruby, one of the precious stones of 
heaven ; that God deprived it of its lustre and brilliancy ; for, 
otherwise, the world would have been illuminated by it from 
one end thereof unto the other.” The third is that “ On the day 
of judgment God will grant the Stono eyes and a tongue, where- 
by it will recognize and name those persons who had kissed it in 
this world.” 

These traditions also arc as little entitled to our belief as any 
of the rest. They possess no trustworthy authority for their 
support, hnd their correctness is strongly impugned by those 
authors who have recorded none but true and genuine traditions. 

On the contrary, there are many ancient writers of high 
authority who give us candidly what they believe to be the true 
origin of the Black Stono, thereby tacitly refuting the above-men- 
tioned accounts hazarded by injudicious and unscrupulous authors. 

Prom the work entitled “The History of Mecca," by Abee 
Waleed Mohammed, we shall now quote a few of the opinions of 
the writers alluded to in the preceding paragraph. 

The author of the above-named book gives it as the opinion of 
Bhobee, a very ancient and honest authority, that while Abraham 
was occupied in erecting the temple of the Kaaba, he desired 
Ishmael to furnish him with so conspicuous a stone as should 
distinctly mark the spot or starting-point of the circuit intended 
to he made round the edifice ; and it was this Black Stone which 
Ishmael placed at his father’s disposal. 
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In the same book, the tradition narrated by Abdollab Ibn 
Amur clearly and distinctly proves that the Black Stone is a 
piece of rock from the Abba Kobais mountain, in the vicinity of 
Mecca, and that it was brought to the temple of the Kaaba for 
the same purpose as that assigned by Shobcc. 

The same author states that the stone became black owing to 
the two fires that had broken out, on two separate occasions, in 
the temple — one prior to the introduction of Islam, and the 
other in the days of Ibni Zobair— and that the latter burned so 
fiercely as to split the atone asunder in three pieces, which Ibni 
Zobair afterwards caused to be reunited by means of silver hooks 
and rings. 

From what we have above stated it will be evident that the 
three before-mentioned traditions are entirely false and spurious ; 
but even supposing that, for more argument’s sake, we were to 
consider them as entitled to credit, the language in which they 
are presented to the reader is not to bo taken literally, b'ut 
figuratively, since the idea meant to bo conveyed is that, on the 
day of judgment, not one of man’s actions when on earth will 
remain concealed from God’s perfect omniscience ; the object of 
expressing this and many similar ones by rhotoricnl figures 
being to facililate its oomprebension by ordinary minds. The 
same remark applies to the expressions— That on tbo last day 
man’s bands shall be evidence as to wliat he has performed, his 
tongue declare all the words of his lips, and the earth upon 
which he walked make known his demeanour or conduct 
thereon; etc., etc.; the summary of all this being that every 
action of man’s life shall be made known to God. 

By a critical examination of the works of Eokharee and other 
eminent author^ who have written upon t.’adition3 and hadeeses, 
it appears to us that the real origin of the Tawaf, or making the 
circuit round the temple of the Kaaba, must have arisen thus. 
In the then imperfect state of civilization, the inhabitants of the 
Arabian Peninsula had a rude but very earnest, enthusiastio, and 
devout mode of performing prayer. They would assemble in 
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groat nambors, aad nearly half naked, round the temple of Ibe 
Eaaba, and tborc, warmed and excited by zeal and enthasiaem, 
till they were almost frantic, they would make, iu procession, 
tho tour of the temple, dancing, jumping, and vociferating aloud, 
but in tones of mingled love and devotion, tbe name of God ; 
then, again, kneeling down, they would, with the utmost rever- 
ence, imprint on tbe comers of the temple a kiss, in which were 
mingled the warmest devotion with respect the most profound. 
The same custom, although, of course, modified by various cir- 
cumstances, and, more especially, by the progress and infiuence 
of civilization, is kept up even in tbe present day. The philo- 
sophic Gibbon, speaking of the Eaaba, has this remark : “ The 
genuine antiquity of the Eaaba ascends beyond the Christian 
era ; in describing tho coast of the Red Sea, the Greek histor- 
ian, Diodorus, has remarked, between tho Thamudites and the 
Sabeans, a famous toinple, whose superior sanctity was revered 
hy all tho Arabians.” If, in tbe lime of Diodorus, tbe Eaaba 
was “a famous temple, whoso superior sanctity was revered by 
all tho Arabians,” then wo must ascribe its origin to a very re 
mote period indeed. 

Sir William Muir writes, “according to this theory, bow 
shall we account for tho tradition current among the Arabs that 
the temple and its rights were indebted for their origin to 
Abraham and Ishmael ? This was no Moslem fiction, bat the 
popular opinion of the Meccans long before the era of Mahomet, 
otherwise it could not have been referred to in the Goran as an 
acknowledged fact, nor would the names of certain spoia around 
the Caaba have been connected, as we know them to have 
been, with Abraham and with Ishmael.” Notwithstanding the 
above remark, Sir William pertmaoiously denies the Abrahamic 
origin of tbe temple of the Eaaba ; but for this his denial of 
that indisputable truth, a truth which has never been, in the 
least degree, questioned by any historian except himself, he 
brings forward no substantial and coavlncing reasons. Weak 
in their very selves, os are the grounds upon which he bases the 
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(supposed) truth of his erroneous notion, they appear to us to 
he the following : 

First: He takes it for granted that the settlement of Ishmael, 
near Mecca, and the circumstance of Joktan’s being the patriarch 
of the Arabians, are all mere ficUons and fables, devoid of all 
historical truth and probability. We have, however, with the 
assistance of the manifold Arabian local traditions of the Scrip- 
tures, and that of many of the luropean historians, indisputably 
proved every one of the above circumstances to have been facts 
established and acknowledged by history, both sacred and profane.* 

Secondly : Sir William conjectures and supposes, with much 
self-gratulation, that " there is no trace of anything Abrahamic 
in the essential elements of tho superstition. To kiss the Black 
Stone, to make tho circuit of tho Kaaba, and perform tho other 
observances at Mecca, Arafat, aud tho Vale of Mina, to keep 
the sacred months and to hallow tho sacred territory, have no 
oonoeivablo connection with Abraham, or with tho ideas and 
principles which his descendants would bo likoly to inherit from 
him; such rites originated in causes foreign to tho country 
chiefly occupied by the children of Abraham. They wore either 
strictly local, or, being connected with the system, of idolatry in 
the south of the Peninsula, were thonco imported by tho Bani 
Jorham, the Caturah, the Azdites, or some other tribe which 
emigrated from Yemen and settled at Mecca.” 

We have, however, in the outset of this our Essay, perfectly 
proved, to the satisfaction, it is hoped, of all impartial and un- 
prejudiced readers, that the Black Stone and the temple of the 
Eaaba possess a manifest and close connection with the religious 
practices of Abraham and his descendants ; that it bears tlie name 
of "The House of God," or Beth- el, an appellation which is the 
distinguishing characteristic of aU such altars erected by Abraham 
himself, and that the temple of the Kaaba was also built by 
Abraham in conformity with those religious practices, according 
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to wliicli, after a lapse of lime, the descendants of liis second 
sou built the temple of Joruselem. 

Thirdly : lie says that “the native systems of Arabia were 
Saheanism, Idolatry, and Stone-tvorship, all closely connected 
with the religion of Mecca.” 

From what we have observed, in the commencement of this 
Essay, it will be perfectly seen that the practice of the “ Stone- 
worship,'* which Sir 'William Muir represents to have been ex- 
clusively native to Arabia, originated with Abraham, Jacob, 
Isaac, Ishmael, and Moses themselves, who used to erect pillar- 
like, isolated, and naked stones, to pour oil over them, and to 
worship them in every way. 

After all these unfortunate conjectures and gratuitous fictions, 
he hazards a “supposed history of the rise of Mecca and its 
religion ; ” and after having supposed everything and taken it 
for granted, ho naturally, and as a matter of course, falls into 
tho impossibility of reconciling the production of his own fertile 
brain with Arabian history ; but his pon is no loss vigorous and 
tolling than his imagination is airy and active, so that, in one 
moment, by bringing his fancy into play, he surmounts all im- 
possibilities by a few strokes of his pen. But as these emana- 
tions from his quill are neither historical facts, nor local tradi- 
tions, nor Bcripturo truths, but tho mere offspring of Sir William’s 
wonder-working fancy, and, destitute as they are of all support 
and corroboration from reliable authority, we do not think it 
worth while to give them a place in out Essay. 

As time rolled on, the temple erected by Abraham and Ishmael 
became time-worn and dilapidated, and was repaired for a second 
time by the Bani Jorham ti'ibe, but we possess no authority for 
enabling us to fix correctly the time of its reconstruction. 

Having again fallen into a ruinous condition, it was rebuilt by 
the Amalekites. It appears that, previously to the daily increas- 
ing influence of the descendants of Ishmael, that of the Amale- 
kites diminished, but that after some time, it again recovered its 
power and influence over Mecca. This period appears to be the 
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samo when Jozaiinah/ Iho second king of the Ilyarali dynnsly, 
defeated them in a bloody engagement, whicli look place about 
a hundred years l)cforo the (JhrisUan era. 

Some writers liaYe fallen into a palpable error by ropresonting 
the Araalekites, a tribe of the Arabul Baidalis, who lived long 
before the Bani Jorliam, to have been the first who repaired the 
temple of the Kaaba, and that the Bani Jorlmin tribe followed 
their example. The eiTor of these writers consists in tlieir con- 
founding together the two tribes of Amalekites, of which the 
one flourished long before that of the Bani Jorham, while the 
other lived after them. The remark of the author of the work 
entitled “Die Chroniken der Stadt Mecca,” and which rests upon 
an authentic hadees from Ali, is perfectly correct, wherein ho 
mentions the Bani Jorham first, and the Amalekites after them, 
as the tribes who successively repaired the temple of the Kaaba. 
When the building again fell into a decayed condition, it was 
rebuilt by Oosaoe; after that, when it suIlVrod very severely 
from the fire which accidentally broke out in it, it was restored 
to its former slate by the Koroish tribe, lu the days of the 
Mussulman domination, it was ro-ereotud by Abdoollah Ibui 
Zobair. After this the building was partially repaired by Uajjaj 
Ibni Yusuf. This was the last occaai ^ of the reconstruction of 
the edifice, hut, from time to time, its environs, domes, minarets, 
and surrounding chambers, etc., have continually remained under 
architectural operations, until it assumed its present magnificent 
and imposing form, which we fervently hope may go on increas- 
ing in splendour and beauty : tho accompanying plate is a faith- 
ful representation of this edifice— the object of love and reverence 
for every faithful Mnssulman. 

The Zemzem, which is a well at present, was, in days of yore, 
a small rill of water flowing from some one of the neighbouring 
hills, it being the same fountain which Hagar diseovered in the 
desert, and where she and her son, and many of the Bani Jorham 
tribe, settled. After a time, however, the water ceased issuing 
from its mountain source, and the little stream completely dried 
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up. A considerablo time afterwards Abdol Muttalib, the grand- 
father of Mohonunod, had a well dog on the very spot where 
tho spring was originally, and this well is still extant. 

The original name of the temple of the Kaaba was “Beth-el,” 
that is “Tho House of God,” bat it received the general ap- 
pellation of “Kaaba” as being of a cnbical form, that is, its 
length, breadth, and height are all eqnal to each other. It is 
also called Bakka and Mecca, on account of the numerous con- 
gregations which annually gather on the spot. Its other desig- 
nation is Ommol Cora, that is “the Mother of Cities,” on ac- 
count of its being the oldest city in Arabia, and it has many 
other titles given to it for similar reasons. 

The temple was, for the first time, covered over with cloth by 
Abu Karab, of the Hymiar dynasty, about 600 years before the 
Christian era. This custom has continued from that time to the 
present, but with this alteration, that formerly they used to put 
a new covering over tho old worn out one which remained still 
on it ; but now, tho former cover is removed, and the now one 
substituted in its place. At the time of its erection, the temple 
of tho Kaaba remained in the possession of Islimael, after whose 
death his descendants became tho supreme guardians of the 
sacred building. As the Ishmaelites and the Jorhamites were 
BO closely connected together by tho ties of such near relation- 
ship, and as the desoendanis of Ishoiael, excepting Kadar, had, 
for the most part, migrated to diiTercnt portions of the Peninsula, 
the guardianship of the “House of God” passed, in the course 
of time, from the hands of the descendants of Ishmael to the 
Jorhamites. After another considerable interval of time the 
Amalekites recovered their lost power and became the sole 
owners of the temple of the Kaaba. On this occasion the 
Ishmaelites and the Jorhamites united together in driving ottt 
their common foe, and having succeeded in so doing, the Jor- 
bnmitAH became, for the second time, the masters of the hallowed 
edifice. Bane Bakr and Bane Khozaa now conspired against 
the Jorhamites, and, uniting their forces, sudden^ attacked the 
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latter; a long and sanguinary battle ensued, and the Jorliamitos 
were totally overpowered and routed. The supreme charge of 
the sacred temple now fell into the hands of the Khozaa tribe. 
The first person who assumed the government of Mecca and the 
administration of the Kaaba was Amr, son of Lahoe. lie is 
the same person in whose reign the idols wore placed in the 
Kaaha for the first time. After this Kosaoe uniting him- 
self with the Bani Kananah tribe, marched against the Bano 
Bahr and Bano Khozaa tribes, and the Inttei*, giving him battle, 
were signally defeated. Kosaoe now seized the reins of govern- 
ment from the hands of the vanquished, and assumed supreme 
authority over Mecca and the Kaaba. Kosaee, who flourished 
five generations before Mohammed, restored the government of 
Mecca and the Kaaba to the Koreish tribe, of which ho now 
become the supreme representative. Prom Kosaoe the charge 
of the Kaaba descended to his oldosl son, Abdul Dnr 
from whom tlio chief offices held by him wore transferred to his 
brother, Abdi Manaf The principal offices in con- 

nection with the Kaaba wero five alfogotlior ; 1st, fcjieaya and 
Rifada, the exclusive privilege of supplying water and food to the 
pilgrims; 2nd, Kiyada, the command of the army in lime of 
war; 3rd, Siva, the right of becoming standard bearer; 4th, 
Hijaha, the guardianship of the lemplo of the Kaaba; 5th, 
Daval Nadwa, the right of becoming president of tlio council. 

After the death of Ahdi Manaf, a family misunderstanding 
arose between the descendants of the deceased, on which account 
the offices were divided in the following order : — Ilasheem was 
invested with the charge of Sicaya and Rifada, while the de- 
scendants of Abdul Bar retained the custody of the Kaaba, the 
presidency of the council, and the right of becoming standard 
bearer. Respecting the splendid munificence with which Ilas- 
heem discharged the office of providing for the pilgrims. Sir 
William Muir writes that ‘‘ Hasheim, thus installed in the office 
of entertaining the pilgrims, fulfilled it with a princely magnifi- 
cence. He was, himself, possessed of great riches, and many 
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others of the Corcish had also, by trading, acquired much wealth. 
He appealed to them as his grandfather Gossai had done : * Ye 
are the neighbours of God and the keepers of his house. The 
pilgrims who came honouring the sanctity of his temple are his 
guests ; and it is meet that ye should entertain them above all 
other guests. Ye are especially chosen of God and exalted with 
this high dignity, therefore, honour his guests and refresh them. 
For, from far distant cities, on their lean and jaded camels, they 
come unto you fatigued and harassed, with hair dishevelled and 
bodies covered with dust and squalor of the long way. Then, 
invite them hospitably, and furnish them with water in abun- 
dance.’ Hasheim sot the example by a munificent expenditure 
from his own resources, and the Coreiah were forward to con- 
tribute, every man according to his ability. A fixed cess was 
also levied upon them all. Water suflicient for the prodigious 
assemblago was collected in cisterns, close by the Kaaba, from 
the wells of Mecca, and in temporary reservoirs of leather, at 
the stations on the route to Arafat. The distribution of food 
commeucod on the day on which the pilgrims set out for Mina 
and Arafat, and continued until the assemblage dispersed. Daring 
this period, that is, for five or six days, they wore entertained 
with pottage of meat and bread, or of butter and barley, variously 
prepared, and with tho favourite national repast of dates. Thus 
Hasheim supported the credit of Mecca. But his name is even 
more renowned for the splendid charity by which he relieved the 
necessities of his fellow citizens, reduced by a long continued 
famine to extreme distress. He proceeded to Syria, purchased 
an immense stock of bread, packed it in panniers, and conveyed 
it on camels to Mecca. There the provisions were cooked for 
distribution ; the camels were slaughtered and roasted, and the 
whole divided among the people. Destitution and mourning 
were suddenly turned into mirth and plenty, and it was (as the 
historian adds) * as it were the beginning of new life after the 
year of scarcity.’” 

Hasheim left bis dignities to his elder brother, Almottalib, 
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after whom Lis hopLow, ALdul Mutlalib, the son of liaslioim, 
succeeded to Lis paternal oftlccs. It was in the timo of Abdirl 
Muttalib that Ashram the Abrahah invaded Mecca, but was 
discomfited in bis attempt and compelled to make a disgraceful 
retreat. As to the story of tbo miraculous birds sent by the 
Almighty against Ashram, it is so well known to all Orientals, 
as well as to those Christian authors who have written upon 
eastern topics, as to render it unnecessary lor us to say more 
respecting it than that it has been so much exaggerated and 
falsely coloured by spurious and extravagant traditions, as to 
render it no oasy task to discover the spuriousness of traditions 
and the truth of the original story, and we are sorry to say that 
the already occupied limits of this Essay will not allow us here 
to enter upon so long and tedious a discussion. 

Abdul Muttalib bequeathed his olllcos to Zobair, his oldest 
surviving son, who transferred them to his brother, Abu Talib, 
but be, finding the offices too exponsivo and onerous for lumsolf, 
gave them over to his younger brother Abbas. Tho latter, how- 
ever, had not sufficient means to disohargo, with credit, Loth tho 
Sicaya and Eifada, and, in consequence, tho latter passed into 
tho rival branch descended from Abdi Manaf. But Arabia was 
now prepared to witness a religious, social, and public change. 
The "Year of tho Elephant” had already given birth to Mo- 
hammed, who was destined to be the instrument for carrying 
out that unparalleled reformation. He was brought up under 
the tender and paternal care of Abdu Muttalib and Abu Talib. 
Shortly after the death of the latter he was obliged to quit bis 
native city and seek an asylum in Medina. Mecca now con- 
sidered herself secure, and indulged with pleasure and safety in 
the worship of her idols, when lol she suddenly finds herself 
besieged by Mohammed, who conquers her with scarcely any 
opposition, destroys her images and idols, and, to his eternal 
glory, restores the worship of the unity of God. 
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PEDIGREE OF MOHAMMED 


The Arab nation was, in the dark ages, in a state of the most 
crass ignorance, as neither literature, properly so called, nor 
any one of the scienees, had as yet appeared among them. The 
only two characteristics which particularly distinguished them 
was a rude, but expressive and powerful eloquence, and a 
wonderfully retentive memory, which enabled them to trace 
their line of descent— a faculty which they emphatically called 
jAe Ilmal Ansab (The Knowledge of Descent). The 
Arabs, indeed, prided themselves upon their descent, and took 
the greatest delight in referring to it on every possible oco'asion ; 
and hence the indispensable necessity of every individual being 
able to recollect, not only his own podigroo, but also that of any 
opponent ho might have, so as to quash any boasting pretensions 
advanced by the latter. Tho art of writing being unknown to 
thorn, tho names of their ancestors have not been recorded. 
Under these ciroumstanoos tho memory was deemed the safest 
depository for all that was worthy of being recollected, and every 
person, therefore, learned by hoai’t the names of as many of his 
forefathers as he could, We find also the names and deeds of 
the most illustrious and renowned personages recorded in verses 
which were exultingly recited on public occasions, such as annual 
fairs, the battle field, etc., etc. The consequence of all this was, 
that although every individual perfectly well knew to which 
tribe he belonged, and with which also his neighbours, country- 
men and opponents were equally well acquainted, he, neverthe- 
less, could not repeat the names of his ancestors, successively, 
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up to the first patriarch of the tribe, lie could only state the 
names, for a few generations backward, with which his memory 
supplied him, or those which wore recorded in verso. 

The historian, therefore, who undertook the task of furnishing 
a complete genealogical list of such persons had to encounter 
the ahovo-mentioned obstacles, obstacles which ho never suc- 
ceeded in surmounting. 

The identity of the names of two different individuals was 
another source of such difBeultics, for if, in an ascending line of 
succession, there were two persons, and sometimes there were 
many more than two, of the same name, the historian, mistaking 
the latter for the former, passed over in silence all the inter- 
mediate personages. It was also a custom prevailing through- 
out Syria and Arabia that, instead of mentioning the name of 
the real father of an individual, the party was called either the 
son of the patriarch of the tribe himself, or of some other illus- 
trions personage belonging thereto. This will bo made very 
clear by referring to tbo Gospd of St. Matthew, chap, i. v. 1, 
which is as follows : “The hook of the generation of Joans Christ, 
the son of David, the son of Abraham.” 

It was also another custom of the Arabs, that, after repealing 
the names of all their ancestors thoy could recollect, to mention 
the last as the son of the patriarch, a peculiarity wliich still 
further increased the dilfioulty the above referred to historians 
had to encounter. 

The same oWtacles present tbomselvos when wc direct our 
, attention to the genealogy of our Prophet ; but as not one single 
individual in Arabia ever entertained the least doubt that Mo- 
bammed was descended from the £.oroish family ; that the latter 
traced its descent from Mold, son of Adnan, and that Adnan was 
a descendant of Eedar, son of Ishmael, Mohammed was never 
obliged to say anything respecting bis genealogy, and, therefore, 
no genuine and authentic hadees relative to this circumstance 
now exists. When genealogists differed in tracing the pedi- 
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gree of the Prophet, Katibul Walddi makes Mohammed say 
“ Genealogists lie.” I^asoudee gives another 

tradition, in which he represents the Prophet to say— 

(> ixlj 

^Uac!)\ li^Jb ^}^ CjUyjSl JlB |^j.< 

(i^O^XauW L— 

" Do not trace my descent beyond Moid, son of Adnan,” for the 
Prophet knew the difference that existed respecting the names of 
various personages as well as the time that bad elapsed. Other 
traditions make the Prophet state “ I am the descendant of the 
two sacrificed,” by which he meant, as some interpret, Ishmael 
and Abdoolah. Abulfeda relates a tradition from Ommi Salma, 
Mohammed’s wife, who makes the Prophet say that "Adnan 
yU Jui is the son of Adad Jj\, and Adad is the son of Zaid coj , 
who is the son of Bara \j, and Bara is the son of Irakoseera 
jljB.” Ommi Salma also related that by Zaid is meant 
Homaisaa that Bara is equivalent to Nabat and 

that Irokossara is the same as Ishmael , 

All the above-mentioned traditions have no authority for the 
proof of their genuineness, and are not entitled to the least 
particle of credit. Ishmael was never saorifiood, as we have 
amply proved in our Essay "On the Historical Geography of 
Arabia,” and the account of the offering up of Abdoolah is false. 
The only tradition mentioned by Tirmizee claims some credit. 
AbdooUah, the son of Masood, represents the Prophet as saying 

(Jj“y tJlj 

u' ” 1/* J ■> lt* 

iJj 3 3 “3^^ 
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" Verily, for ovory prophot thore aro prophets as frionds, and, 
verily, my friend and near relation and forefather, Abraham, the 
friend of God, is mine ; *’ and after that lie says that the Prophet 
repeated the following passage of the Holy Koran: “Verily, 
the men who are the nearest of kin to Abraham are they who 
follow him, and this Prophet and they who believe in him : God 
is the patron of the faithful.” There are five persons, namely, 
(1), Baihakee; (2). Ibni Ilisham; (3). Ibni Araboe; (4). Ba- 
rookh, eon of Nnriyah, Secretary of the Prophet Jeremiah; (6), 
Jerah, who have themselves investigated the genealogy of Mo- 
hammed, and have traced it down from Abraham to Moid, son 
of Adnan. 

The first of them says that Adnan is the son of Adad 
eon of Almokavvim son of Yahoor son of 

Yareh ^jb, son of Yorab eon of Yashab u--vsr^., son of 
Kabit son of Ishmael son of Abraham 

Ibni Hisham mentions in his “Kitabul Mnghazco and Siyar ” 
that Adnan is the son of Adad ool, son of Nahoor 
son of Sood Jj-i, son of Yarab son of Yashab 

son of Nabit ct-jb, son of Isiunaol son of Abraham 


The second edition of the same book gives Iho names in the 
following order:— Adnan son of Adad son of Sam 

l*L, son of Yashab son of Yarab son of Alho- 

maisa son of Banoo yU, son of Yarned son of 

Kedar son of Ishmael son of Abraham 

Ibni Arabee gives the genealogy in the following succession : — 
Adnan sen of Add o\, son of Adad liol, son of Alhomaisa 
son of Nabit son of Salaman i^UL», eon of 

Kedar son of Ishmael son of Abraham 

All the above-mentioned genealogies are entirely wrong, as is 
proved, both by very authentic local traditions, which have risen 
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into hisloi’ical importance^ and by ibo period elapsed between 
Adnan and Abraham, 

As for the remaining two genealogios, given respectively hy 
Barookb and Jerah, we do not find any reasons why we should 
not put faith in that given by Barookb j and the genealogy of 
Jerah appears to us to be a continuation of that given by Barookb, 
but as nearly the same names occur in both of them, some writers 
have taken them, in mistake, for one and the same genealogy, as 
given by two distinct writers. We shall now state the Prophet’s 
genealogy, which we have, after close investigation and deep ro- 
search, ascertained, and ^hich is nothing more than a union of 
the two genealogies, as given separately by Barookh and Jerah. 

(1) Abraham begat (2) Ishmael J-jm,-.!, and Ishmael 

begat (8) Kedar and Kedar begat (4) Awam and 

Awam begat (S) Aws yojjd, and Aws begat (6) Mur and Mur 
begat (7) Snmaee l/U-j. 

Samaee begat (8) Rozah ^ljj,-and Bozah begat (0) Najib 
and Najib begat (10) Mosir and Mosir begat (11) 
Eeham and Eeham begat (12) Aftad jUil, and Aftad begat 
(13) Eesa and Eesa begat (14) Ilassan and Ilassau 
begat (16) Anfa \hs., and Anfa begat (16) Arova \^J \ . 

Arova begat (17) Balkhee Balkhee begat (18) 

Bahree and Bahree begat (19) Haree and Horee 
begat (20) Yasn and Yasn begat (21) Homran . 

Homran begat (22) Alroaa Ic^l, and Alroaa begat (23) Obaid 
and Obaid begat (24) Anaf (_&;>«, and Anaf begat (25) 
Askee and Askee begat (26) Mahee (^b«, and Mahee 
begat (27) Nakhoor and Nakhoor begat (28) Eajim 

Fajim begat (29) Kaleh and Ealeh begat (30) Badlan 
and Badlan begat (31) Yaldarum Yaldamm 

begat (32) Hera]^, and Hera begat (33) Nasil J^iO, and Nasil 
begat (34) Abilawam . 
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Abilawam begat (86) Matasaweol JjjUa-*, and Matasaweel 
begat (36) Baroo and Baroo begat (37) Awe and Awe 
begat (38) Salaman jjULi, and Salaman begat (89) Alhomaisa 
and Albomalea begat (40) Adad and Adad begat 
(41) Adnan and Adnan begat (4S) Mold , 

Mold begat (43) Hamal J-ke-, and Ilamal begat (44) Nabit 
i^jU, and Nabit begat (46) Salaman ^,UL), and Salaman begat 
(46) Albomaisa and Alhomaiaa begat (47) Alyaeaa 

and Alyaeaa begat (48) Adad and Adad begat (49) 
Add and Add begat (60) Adnan and Adnan begat (61) 
Mold 

Moid begat (62) Nazar , and Nazar begat (63) Modir 
and Modir begat (64) Ilyas (^Ul,and Ilyas begat (66) Mo- 
drikah and Modrikab begat (66) Kliozaimali and 

Khozaimah begat (67) Kananah<ubX, and Kananali begat (68) 
Alnadr and Alnadr begat (69) Malik (JiiJU, and Malik 
begat (60) Fabr and Falir begat (61) Qhalib c^lU. 

Qhalib begat (62) Lavee and Laveo begat (63) Kaab 
and Eaab begat (64) Mon'ah and Morrah begat (66) 
Kelab cjK, and Kelab begat (66) Kosaieo and Kosaiee 
begat (67) Abdi Manaf , and Abdi Manat’ begat (68) 

Sashim ^>4 U , and Easliim begat (69) Abdol M\itlalib Jwji , 

and Abdol Muttalib begat (70) Abdollah and Abdollab 

begat (71) Mohammed «d5i 
The reasons whereby we come to the conclusion that the above 
genealogical list is correct and authentic, are the following 
Ishmael was bom in 2094 a.m., or 1910 a o. 

Mohammed was born in 4670 a.m. or 670 a.d. 

Therefore the time elapsed between these two personages is 2476 
years. During this period, according to our genetdogy, ther 
are, m toto, seventy generations from Ishmael down to Mo* 
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hammed. This calculation of ours is perfectly correct according 
to the course of descent generally adopted, namely, about three 
generations during a century. 

In the genealogy we have hei‘6 given is included that given 
by Barokh (Abrakhia), secretary to the prophet Jeremiah, which 
comes down as far as Mold, the forty-second personage according 
to our genealogy, A local tradition maiptains that Nebuchad- 
nezzar attacked Arabia, and having routed Adnan and the Jor- 
hamites, devastated Mecca, and carried off to Babylon multitudes 
of captives. But God protected Adnan’s son, Moid, whom, in 
pompliance with the divine commands, Jeremiah and Abrakhia 
took with them and brought up, in security, in the land of 
Harran. Now the prophet Jeremiah flourished in the thirty-fifth 
century, a.u,, or the sixth century A.o., and, according to the 
general course of generations, Moid lived also flt the same time, 
and, therefore, according to this calculation, tho local tradition 
above mentioned and the historical work of Abrakhia singularly 
coincide, as far as facts aro concerned. 

Jerahj in his genealogy, enumerates tho names of persons, 
commencing with Mohammed up to Hamal, tho forty-third per- 
sonage, according to our genealogy, but, after that, he completed 
the genealogy by writing linmal, the son of Kedar, son of 
Ishmael. By this, many persons understood, but erroneously, 
that the genealogy so given by Jerah was distinct from that 
given by Barokh. But, in truth, it was not so, for, by his 
thus abruptly concluding the genealogy, he only followed the 
ancient Arab customs, according to which, as already shown, 
after mentioning all tho names they could recollect, or which 
they might deem necessary to record, as the case might be, used 
to join, in like manner, the name of the last-mentioned person 
with that of the primordial patriarch. 

It will be evident to our readers that, from Mohammed up to 
Adnan, the fiftieth in our Bet, the genealogical list is universally 
accepted, nor do any writers whatever presume to question.it. 
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but from Adnan upwards, opinions aro divided. Thus nailiakee 
mentions Ms being told by his tutor, Abu Abdoollah, that Mo- 
hammed's genealogy up to Adnan was perfectly correct and re- 
liable, but that from Adnan upwards there existed no trustworthy 
authority; it must, however, bo bonio in mind, that the above 
is nothing more than the opinion of a learned individual, and not 
a religious hadees. 

<LuuJ lailsJl Jlji 

l»*Li itUl 

As the Arabians were very closely related to the Jews, inas- 
much as being descended from Ishmacl, the brother of Isaac, 
they were, consequently, their cousins, it was but natural that, 
for any information upon such thfaig as tliey did not themselves 
understand, or which tlieir Prophet had not explained to them, 
they should have rccoixrso to their Jewish relatives, more os- 
pecicilly as our Prophot tiiihosilatiugly and expressly gave them 
permission to follow the Israelites in all matters on which ho had 
not spoken to them, and to search in the Jewish books for in- 
formation on that of which tboy were ignorant. Por the pur- 
pose of obtaining a correct knowledge of the genealogy of the 
Ishmaelites, many early converts to Islam directed their close 
attention to the Jewish histories, and it is with reference to this 
circumstance that (as Sir William Muir relates) Wakidi makes 
the following remarks : “And I have met with no difference of 
opinion in respect of Moid being of the children of Kedar, son 
of Ishmael ; but this discrepancy in the genealogy between them 
gives proof that it (i.e. the genealogy) has not been preserved, 
but has been taken from the Jews ; and they have translated it 
unto them, and they have differed therein ; and if this (genealogy) 
had been really correct, then the Prophet of the Lord had been 
better acquainted with it than any other person ; so my conclusion 
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is that the genealogical detail ends with Adnan, and that we must 
hold back from anything beyond that till we reach Ishmael, son 
of Abraham.” 

Ijjb j 

yj Jjtt ^ lOl Jjj tMij 

^31 \i A) (jyuUl jAxl <1111 Jy-y tjlf I— <iui ^ SytSf 

lA^ii 'JjjUis ci/Uu.«31 |J OhiM *Lyij31 IjjJii* 

Sir William Muir is perfectly right in remarking that “this 
is a clear admission that, up to Adnan, Mahomet’s genealogy is 
native, that is, derived from indigenous Arabian traditions, but, 
beyond Adnan, that it has been borrowed from t£o Jews.” 

We are, however, of opinion that, up to Adnan, the forty-first 
in our list, the genealogy of the Prophet is derived from pure 
Arabian tradition, and that, from Adnan upwards, it is taken irotn 
Jewish history. 

We are very much surprised to find so many Christian writers 
wasting their time and misapplying their talents in a useless 
search after what no Mohammedan ever attempted to deny, — the 
connection between Islamism and Judaism,— and, having found it, 
as they needs must do, tauntingly accusing us of borrowing this 
thing and filching that thing from the Jewish dispensation, as if 
Islam had no foundation of its own to rest upon, but was wholly 
dependent upon Judaism, as Christianity is. So far from even 
wishing to deny the resemblance between these two divinely 
inspired Bevelations, we Mohammedans deem it our highest 
honour to be the true and faithful followers of every true and 
divinely commissioned Prophet. 

The fulfilment of God’s promise that he would raise up a 
prophet from among the Ishmaelites, the brethren of the Israel- 
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ites, did not depend upon whotbcr or not the gonerations of tho 
Ishmaelites, from Mohammed tip to Ishmacl, wore handed down 
to hb in full and complete order of BuccoBsion, nor whether they 
were taken from Jewieh or Arabian tradition. Its ful&lment 
depended upon the fact of a descendant of Ishmael being blessed 
and honoured by being divinely inspired# and that descendant 
was Mohammed. All the Arabians, as well as the Jews and 
other neighbouring nations, together with aU the early historians, 
whether Mohammedans or of any other country, never enter- 
tained the least doubt in believing, or hesitation id acknowledging, 
Mohammed to be a descendant of Abraham. Where, we would 
ask, is the man bold enough to doubt truth? We shall now 
quote some of the remarks made by learned authors upon this 
subject. 

Albufeda writes that, "up to Adnan the genealogy of the 
Prophet is universally accepted as true, add there exists no 
ditferonce in the opinions of authors respecting it. That Adnan 
is one of the descendants of Abraham is equally credited. 
Opinions are divided as to tho number of generations between 
Adnan and Ishmael ; someb assert that thore are forty in tdl, 
while others maintain that there are seven only.” 

j l Ul x j 

j4lLwj| 

The accomplished historian, Qibbon, says that " the base and 
plebeian origin of Mahomet is on unskilful calumny of tho Chris- 
tians, who exalt instead of degrading the merit of their adversary. 
His descent from Ishmael was a national privilege or fable ; but 
if the first steps of the pedigree are dork and doubtful, he could 
produce many generations of pure and genuine nobility.” 
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The following remaxk, coming, as it does, from the Ber. Mr. 
Forster, is the deposition of an unwilling witness. “ Thus far 
we hare traced the vestiges of Kedor hy the light of ancient 
geography. It remains to he seen what accession of proof may 
arise from a comparison of the classical indications with the 
traditions pf the Arabs. For, however questionable, in the opinion 
of European criticism, the unsupported testimoiiy of Arabian 
tradition, it is plainly impossible, on the received laws of just 
reasoning, to deny the oonclusiveness of its independent con- 
currence with history, sacred and profane. Now it was the 
immemorial tradition of the Arabs themselves that Kedar and 
his posterity originally settled in Hedjaz. From this patriarch 
the tribe of the Eoreish, in particular, the sovereigns of Mecca, 
and the guardians of the Eaaba, always boasted their descent. 
And Mohammed himself, in the Koran, upheld his claims to the 
princely and priestly honours of his race on this very ground, as 
an Ishmaelite of the stock of Kedar.” 

Sir William Muir alone stands against the unanimous opinion 
of the learned, and hy his gratuitous conjectures contradicts the 
most glaring facts, unquestionably proved by history, both sacred 
and profane. He remarks as follows " To the same spirit we 
may attribute the continual and palpable endeavour to make 
Mahometan tradition and the legends of Arabia tally mth the 
eenpturea of the Old Testammt, and mth Jemeh tradition. 
This canon has little application to the biography of Mahomet 
himself; but it has a wide and most effective range in reference 
to the legendary history of his ancestors and of early Arabia. 
The desire to regard, and posdbly the mdeavmr to proee, the 
Prophet of Mam a descendant of Ishmael, began even inhis kfe^ 

^me thus were forged the earlier Unks <f the Ahrahemus 

genealogy of Mahomet, and numberless tales of Ishmael and the 
Israehtes, cast 271 a semi-Jewish, semi-Arab mould," — Life of 
Mah. Intro, p, Ixix. 

The above remark, the production of Sir William Muir’s own 
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iiaaginataon, unsupportcd-na it is, cannot bo accepted aa concluaivo, 
without resting upon some liislorical foundation, and therefore is 
not in the least entitled to credit. 

We shall subjoin to this a genealogical table (in which wo 
shall follow the oxamplo of George Sale) of our Prophet up to 
Adnan, together with its various branches and offsets into which 
it was divided in the course of time. As the author can pride 
himself upon being a descendant of one of those offshoots, he 
deems it his greatest honour to give his own genealogy along 
with that of the Prophet. 

i^jji 

l_3 
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Aooobbing to tlio injunctions of tho Koran, hereafter to be 
quoted, we Mohammedans implicitly believe that tho Advent of 
our Prophet Mohammed waa osproasly and indubitably foretold 
both in the Old and the New Testament. 

The Holy Koran represents Moses as praying in this wise : 
“ And wrilo down for us good in this world, and in the life to 
come ; for unto theo ore we directed." God answered, I will 
inflict my punishment on whom I please ; and my mercy ei- 
tendeta over all things ; and I will write down good unto those 
who shall fear me, and give alms, and who shall believe our 
signs, who shall follow the Apostle, the illiterate Prophet, whom 
they shall find written down with them in the Law and the 
Gospel ; he will command them that which is just, and will 
forbid them that which is evfl; and will allow unto them as 
lawful the good things which were before forbidden, and will 
prohibit those which are bad ; and he will ease them of their 
heavy harden and of the yokes which were upon them. And 
those who believe in him, and honour him, and assist him, and 
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follow the light which hath hoen sent clown with him, shall be 
happy ” (chap. vii. vcr. 15o, IfiG). 

The Holy Koran also says, “And when Josua, the son of 
Mary, said, 0 children of Israel, verily I am tho Apostle of 
God sent nnto you, confirming tlui Law which was delivered 
before me, and bringing good tidings of an Apostle who shall 
come after me, and whose name shall be Ahmed vU>.l. And 
when he produced nnto them evident mii’acles, they said. This 
is manifest sorcery” (chap. Ixi. ver. 6). 

As neither the Holy Koran, nor tho Prophet, in his Ilndeesos, 
informs us in what part of the Old and the New Testament these 
allusions to our Prophet occur, Mohammedan divines undertook 
the task of searching them out, but in the course of this 
incjuiiy, Avorc greatly shocked at witnessing tho then neglected 
condition of tho Scriptures ; for, in fact, no original manuscripts 
of them whore anywhere te he met with ; all the existing copies 
or apographs diflored from each other. On the one hand, serious 
discrepancies were to ho found upon a comparison of llm Orimilal 
with tho Westorn MHS. ; while, on the other hand, the Samaritan 
and tho Septuagint versions were utterly irroconcilablo with 
oadh other. As for the early trauslationB into other Oriental 
tongues, they differod so much, that they could scarcely he 
thought to have been translated from one and the same original. 
Again, there Avas no continuous or connected chain of evidence 
necessary for establishing, beyond tho possibility of doubt, tho 
authenticity of such codices, to which sort of evidonce tho 
Mohammedans were so much accustomed. The some learned 
divines were still more astonished and gideved when they read 
those passages of the Scriptures Avhich attribute to virtuous and 
holy personages acts of the most immoral description — acts 
Avhich the Mohammedans are taught, by their religion, to 
believe impossible to hoA’e been committed by individuals so 
pious and devout. Hence a suspicion arose in their bi’easts as to 
the authenticity of the copies then extant of the Scripture— sa 
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suspicion which waxed stronger and became more deeply rooted 
when they recalled to mind the following passage of the Holy 
Koran : “ Of the Jews there are some who pervert words from 
their places ” (chap. ii. yep. 46). They consequently declared, 
without the least hesitation, that the Scripture had been cor- 
rupted and perverted by the Jews and the Christians— more 
especially those passages that contained the prophecies relative 
to Mohammed. 

It must, however, he here home in mind, that this opinion 
was hazarded by those persons only who had no pretensions to 
literary distinction, who were wanting in perseverance, and who 
treated the subject snperflcially. But real men of letters, 
learned doctors and divines of world-wide fame and renown, who 
investigated the question unintermittingly — whose reseaTohes 
went deep into the subject, and who grasped it by its root, 
adopting similar views to those we have above presented to the 
reader- afBrmed that the corruption of Books alluded to in the 
Holy Koran did not imply the wilful perversion of words, but 
that of meanings, and the clerical mistakes in the manu- 
scripts. They, therefore, liko the first, did not dhsist from their 
pursuit, hut still continued their search after the above-mentioned 
passages. Their labours .and porsevoranoe were rewarded by 
success, for they at length did discover those passages— and they 
were very numerous— of the Scriptures and Jewish traditions 
wherein the advent of our Prophet is foretold. 

Although appreciating very highly the valuable results of the 
indefatigable labours of these respected divines, I, nevertheless, 
do not consider it necessary to give them a place in my Essay, 
because, however valuable they may be, they are not entirely 
exempt from defects. 

First. The Mohammedans give the designation of Ir^eel, to 
the whole Gospel collectively, and of Tourak, to the Old Testa- 
ment; and therefore when they quote any prophecy from the 
Gospel or from the Old Testament, they vaguely and too generally 
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state the one to bo taken from Injeol, and the other from 
Tourah, without specifying the particular passages wherein the 
prophecy occurs. 

Secondly. In mentioning such prophecies, they neither quote 
the text wherein the prophecy hi to be found, nor adduce any 
codex whatsoever as their authority— in short, they merely give 
the sense of the original in their own words. Ilenoc, as this 
reading is at vaidance with the copies now extant, we aro unable 
to ascertain to which of the codices such and such a prophecy 
actually belongs, and which of the two is spurious- 

Thirdly, Besides the Books composing the Old and the New 
Testament, the latter contained also many others that are now 
either not procurable or are rejected as apocryphal. It cannot, 
therefore, be ascertained whether the prophecies mentioned 'by 
these divines— and which either do not coincide with, or are not 
founded upon, the copies now extant— were taken from those 
Books which aro considered as apocryphal, or from the unpro- 
curable ones. 

Fourthly. There is not the least doubt that somo prophecies 
were not mentioned in any Book, but were handed down through 
tradition. This our assertion is corroborated by tho following 
passage from St. Matthew. The prophecy mentioned therein is 
handed down by oral tradition, and is not to bo found in any 
Book “ And He came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth, that 
it might be fulfilled which is spoken of by tho prophets— He 
shall be called a Nazarene” (Matt. ii. S3). Those prophecies, 
therefore, whiqh the above-mentioned learned Mohammedans 
took from tradition, although, very probably, correct, possess 
no reliable authority ; for which reason we cannot avail ourselves 
of them. On these grounds, therefore, I have thought it ad- 
visable not to give the said prophecies a place in my Essay. 

Some prophocies are from those Books that are rejected as 
apocryphal ones, and although we possess sufficient proofs to 
the effect that some of them ore not spurious, still wo do not 
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deem it necessary to mention those prophecies in onr Essay. It 
will, therefore, Buffioc for us to mention tlioae prophecies only 
which are to be found in the Old and Now Testament that are 
now in nso. 

Again, in the Old and the New Testament there are two kinds 
of prophecies— one which, if interpreted impartially, and without 
any prejudice, will be found, self-evidently, to apply to our 
Prophet exclusively; while the other, although it refers to 
some prophet exclusively, yet it cannot be satisfactorily 
ascertained who that prophet is; so that each nation might 
justly claim it as referring to a prophet of their own. We 
shall, therefore, pass over those prophecies that are classed under 
the second head. 

It must be evident to our readers that the number of prophecies 
relative to our Prophet which we have, under these circumstances, 
passed over, is comparatively greater than that wo have inserted 
in our Essay. The stylo adopted by the sacred writers, when 
speaking of prophecies, was so vogue, obscure, and oven enig- 
matical, that wore wo to place any of thorn before our readers 
without any comment, they would bo perfectly at a loss to guess 
their meaning, and still more so to unriddle them. To familiarise 
them, thoroforo, with the mode of foretelling adopted by the 
sacred writer, we shall first mention some of the prophecies 
respecting Jesus Christ ; we shall next enumerate the prophedes 
respecting our own Prophet which occur in the Old and the New 
Testament ; and, having so done, we feel confident that, upon a 
fair and unprejudiced comparison of the two, the former will 
appear obscare and doubtful, but the latter clear and oonvinoing. 

1st. The following ore a few of the prophecies respecting 
Jesus Christ;— The dominions of Ahaz, King of Judah, being 
invaded by Kezin, King of Syria, and Pekah, King of Israel, 
the prophot Isaiah comforted Ahaz, telling him not to fear, for 
that the enemy should not prevail ogainst him ; and, to convince 
Ahaz of the truth of this assurance, the prophet told the king. 
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“ Behold, a virgin ehall conceive, and bear a eon, and eliail call 
bis name Emmanuel” (Isaiah vii. 14). 

Although it is evident from the eighth and ninth chapters of 
the same Book that the son so foretold was already born at that 
very time, yet St. Matthew, nevertheless, insists that it was 
Jesus Christ who was the object of the prophecy in question. 
Thus he says, " When his mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, 
before they came together, she was found with child by the Holy 
Ghost, . . . Eow all this was done that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying. Behold, 
a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they 
shall call his name Emmanuel, which, being interpreted, is— God 
with us” (Matt, ii, 18, 32, 23). 

2nd. Thus Micah, addressing Beth-lehem, says, “ Bat thou, 
Beth-lehem Ephratah, though thou bo little among tho thou- 
sands of Judah, yet out of thoe shall ho come forth unto mo that 
is to be ruler in Israel, whoso goings forth have boon from of 
old, from everlasting” (Micah v. 2). 

As Jesus Christ was born at Beth-lohcm, Bt. Matthew says 
that the above prophecy was respecting him‘ (Matt. ii. 6). 

8rd. The prophet Hoeea, when describing the Israelites, says, 
” When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called my son 
out of Egypt” (Hosea xi. 1). 

St. Matthew is of opinion that the above prophecy was 
respecting Jesus Christ, for he says, “ Behold the angel of the 
Lord appeareth unto Joseph in a dream, saying. Arise, and take 
the young ohild and his mother, and flee into Egypt, and be thou 
there until I bring thee word; for Herod will seek the young 
child to destroy him. When he arose, he took the young ohild 
and his mother by night and departed into Egypt, and was 
there until the death of Herod, that it might be fulfilled which was 

> “ And thou, Beth-Uhem, in tho land of Judah, art not the least among the 
prlneee of Jndah ; for out of thoe shall some a governor that diall rule my pooplo 
Israel,” 
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spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have I 
osUed my son” (Matt, ii. 14, 16). 

4th. When describing the miserable condition of the Israelites, 
the prophet Jeremiah says, “A voice was heard in Eamah, 
lamentation and bitter weeping; Eaohel, weeping for her 
children, refused to be comforted, because they were not” 
(Jerem. xxi. 16). 

St. Matthew also represents the above passage as foretelling 
the advent of Christ, for he says, “ Then Herod, when he saw 
that he was mocked of the wise men, was exceeding wrath, and 
sent forth and slew all the children that were in Bethlehem and 
in all the coasts thereof, from two years old and under, according 
to the time which he had diligently inquired of the wise men. 
Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy, the prophet, 
saying. In Eamah was there a voice heard, lamentation and 
weeping and groat mourning ; Eachol weeping for her children, 
and would not bo comforted because they were not” (Matt, ii. 
16-18). 

6th. Tho prophot Isaiah, when declaring that the distress of 
Jerusalem should not continue any longer, says, " Nevertheless, 
the dimness shall not be such as it was in her vexation, when, at 
the first, Ho lightly afflicted the land of Zebulun, and the land 
of Naphtali, and afterwards did more grievously afflict her by 
the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, in Galilee of tho nations. 
The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light ; 
they that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon them 
hath the light shined” (Isaiah ix. 1). 

St. Matthew is of opinion that therein also is Jesus Christ 
foretold, inasmuch as he says, " Now, when Jesus had heard 
that John was cast into prison, he departed into Galilee ; and, 
leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum, which is 
upon the sea-coast, in the borders of Zabulun and Nephthalim, 
that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Bsaias, the prophet, 
saying, The land of Zahnlun and the land of Nephthalim, by the 
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way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galileo of the QenUles. The 
people vrbich sat in darkness saw a great light, and to them 
which sat in the region and shadow of death light is sprung up” 
(Matt. iv. lS-16). 

6th. The prophet Malachi, when reprimanding the Israelites 
on their not obeying the commandments of God, says, “ Behold, 

I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before 
me j and the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to Ilis 
temple, even the messenger of the Covenant whom ye delight in : 
behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of Hosts” (Malachi iii. 1). 

The prophet Isaiah, whon comforting the Israelites and Jeru- 
salem, says, “ The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord ; make straight in the desert a 
highway for our God” (Isaiah xl. 3). 

St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke all agree in 
asserting that the above passages foretell the advent of Joans 
Christ; for, say they, John Iho Baptist, whon ho administered 
baptism, only prepared a highway for Christ, and was wont to 
say that There comoth one mightier than I after me.” See 
Matt, iii, 1, 2, 3, and 11 ; Mark i. 1, 2, 8, 4, 7, and B; Luke iii. 
S-4.‘ 

* (1) "In tUoBO days oamo JohutIioBaptiHt,nroarbing inllio wtliloiTioBB of Jndoo, 
(2) And Baying, Ropont yo, for Hie Icingdoin of hoa-ron ib at hand, (S) For this ia 
ho that was apofcon of by tho prophet Eiaiae, Baying, Tho voioo of one orying in tho 
-wUdonuiBB, ^paro ye tho my of tho lioi'd, mnko Uis paths Btrolghl, (4) I 
indeed baptize you tvith mter unto TOjientnnco, but be that oomoth after mo is 
mightier than I, whote ehoes I am not worthy to boar ; ho shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire,— Matt. (1) Tho bogluning of tho Gospol of Jobub 
C hrist, the son of God. (2) As it is written in tho prophets, Bohold, I send my 
moBBonger before thy faoe, which Bholl proporo thy way before thee. (8) TUo Toioe 
of one orying in tho wiidomess, prepare yo the way of tho Lord, moko His paths 
straight. (4) John did baptize in tho wildomcsa and preach tho baptism of 
repentonoe for the remission of sins. (6) And there went out unto him all the land of 
Judea and they of Jorusolom, and wore all baptized of him in tho river of Jordan, 
oonfesaing their sins, (8) And John was clothed with camel’s hair, and with a girdle 
of a skin about his loins, and he did eat iaousta and wild honey, (7) And preached, 
Baying, There comelh one mightier than I after me, tho latohot of whoso shoos I am 
not worthy to stoop down and nnloose. (8) I indeed have baptised you with water, 
but he shall baptize you with the Holy GhDst.~Mark, (1 ) Annas and OaiaphsB, being 
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Now, having, as we hope, given the Tender a clear idea of the 
style adopted by the sacred writers when foretelling niiy event, 
we shall proceed to mention the prophecies rcspcotiiig our 
Prophet. 

In the following passages of Genesis, God promised to bless 
Ishmael and to multiply his seed :~ 


First. 

m'r\) i nan ^ 

t ’laS I'M ntjib in« 

Gton. xTii. 20, 


“And as for Ishmael, I have hoard thee: Behold, I have 
blessed him, and will mate him fruitl'ul, and will multiply him 
exceedingly ; twelve princes shidl he begot, and I will make him 
a great nation” (Ocu. xvii,30). It is said in Qcii, xxi. 12, 19 : — 


J n p6y?? 'I f'lli’pl nib npxn 

ootv. x«. 12, lii, } {^:in n)bi<r;)i3nN d;i) 


“ And God ssiid unit) Abraliam, Let it not bn gz’iovous in thy 
sight, bceauBO of the lad, and becanso of thy bondwoman; in ad 
that Sarah hath said nuto thee, heurken unto her voice; ibrin 
Isaac shall thy seed bo called. And also of tbo son of tlio bond- 
woman will 1 make a nation, because he is thy seed.” The 
promise of God to bless Isbmacl was fulfilled by appointing 
Mohammed, a descendant of Ishmael, the prophet for the entire 
world. 

Those persons who are antagonistic to ns maintain that this 


tho high priosta, the word of God oamo noto John, the eon of Zachariaa, in the wildor- 
nesa ; (2) And he oamo into all tho oonntry iihont Jordan, p.'eaching the baptism of 
repentance for the romiasion of sina, (3) A a it is written in the book oi-tjie words 
of Kaaiaa, tho prophet, saTing, Tho roice pi one crying in tho Triidemeas, Prepare 
70 the wa7 of Lord, make bis paths alraight.— Imko, 
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promise of God was to Ibo effect that twelve groat princes should 
be born of Ishmaol’s loins, and that the blessing conferred upon 
the latter was of a temporal and not of a spiritual character. 

In the above quoted passages the impartial reader will find 
three distinct expressions made use of:—" I have blessed Mm 
“ I will make him fruitful and will multiply him exceedingly 
" I will make him a great nation.” Now, wo would ask, is it 
fair and reasonable to represent the above three distinct expres- 
sions as implying one and the same thing merely, viz., the 
mnltiplication of children ? 

The promise that God made to Isaac was as follows : — “ And 
the Lord appeared onto him the same night, and said, 1 am the 
God of Abraham, thy father ; fear not, for I am with thee, and 
mil bless thee and multiply ihj seed for my servant Abraham's 
sake” (Gen. xxvi. 24). Horf suiprising, indeed, is it that the 
latter promise should he of a spiritual character, while the former 
is of a temporal ono ! 

God said to Abraham, " In Isaac shall thy seed bo called" 
(Gen. xii. 12); and also that “I will cstahlish my covenant 
with him for an everlasting covenant, and with his seed after 
Mm” (Gon. xvii. 19). 

The covenant wliioh God tl'us promised to establish was as 
follows ” And tho Lord said unto Abraham, after that Lot was 
separ' ted from him, Lift up now thino eyes and look from tho 
place where thou art, northwards and southwards and eastward 
and westward, for all the land wMch thou seest to thee will I 
give it, and to thy seed for ever. And I will make thy seed as 
the dust of the earth, so that if a man can number the dust of 
the earth, then shall thy seed also bo numbered” (Gen. xiii. 14-16). 
Is it fair, is it candid, is it impartial, to assert that all the 
promises made by God to Isaac were spiritual in their natujpe, 
while those concerning Ishmael were all temporal ones ? 

We shall now examine, more in detail, God’s promise to 
Abraham respecting Isaac -"And the Lord appeared unto 
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Abrah&m, and said, “ Unto thy seed will I give this land” (Gen 
xii. 7). “ In the same day the Lord made a covenant with 
Abraham, saying, Unto thy seed have I given this land, from the 
river of Egypt nnto the great river, the river Euphrates” (Gen. 
XV. 18). 

“ Sojourn in this land, and I will he with thee and bless thee, 
for unto thee and unto thy seed I will give all these countries ; 
and I will perform the oath which I aware unto Abraham, thy 
father. And I wiU make thy seed to multiply as the stars of 
heaven, and will give unto thy seed all these countries, and in 
thy seed shall aU the nations of the earth be blessed” (Gen. xivii. 
3, 4). “ And behold, the Lord stood above it (the ladder), and said, 
I am the Lord God of Abraham, thy father, and the Lord God 
of Isaac ; the land whereon thou liest to thee will I give, and to 
thy seed ; and thy seed shall bo as the dust of the earth, and 
thou shalt spread abroad to tho west and to the east, and to the 
north and to tho south ; and in thee and thy seen shall all the 
families of the earth bo blessed” (Gon. xxviii. 13, 14). 

" Which covenant He made with ilbrabam, and His oath 
unto Isaac, and conGrmed the same unto Jacob for a law, and 
unto Israel for an ovorlasLing covenant, saying. Unto thee will I 
give tho land of Canaan, the lot of your inheritance” (Fa. cv. 
9, 10, 11). 

And tho Lord said unto him, This is the land which I sware 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I wiU give 
it unto thy seed. I have caused thee to see it with thine eyes, 
but thou shalt not go over thither” (Deut. ixxiv. 4). 

Having thus placed before an impartial and unprejudiced 
reader aU the passages that treat of the covenant of God made 
with Abraham respecting his descendants, we ash, first, why 
should they not be applicable to Isaac and Isnmael jointly? 
since, by Gen. xxi. 12—“ And also of the sonof the bondwoman 
wiU I make a nation, because he ts thy seed—vre learn that the 
latter was also regarded by God as one of the progeny of 
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Abtahflm ; and, secondly, what is there in the covenant (which 
is about nothing else than the land of Canaan) of Qod respecting 
the Israelites that gives it a spmtnal character, and what is 
wanting in the promise made respecting Ishmael which makes it 
of a temporal one ? 

Sbcond. 


lain VM wi 'flDa Gninx Tpb tsh D'pN K'ii 

i» • s "S -T : I A T ” *5 vJa* • rjtf T \jrT • t 

Dent, xviii. 15. 18. { 


" The Lord thy Qod will raise np nnto thee a prophet, from 
the midst of theo, of thy brethren, like nnto me ; nnto him ye 
shall hearken.” “ I will raise np a prophet from among their 
(Israelites’) brethren, like unto thee, and will pnt my words into 
his mouth, and he shall speak nnto them all that I shall com- 
mand him” (Dent, xviii. 15 and 18). 

In the above quoted passages onr prophet is evidently foretold, 
for Qod declared to all the Israelites that lie would raise np a 
prophet from among their brethren. How, wc hesitate not to 
afliim that it is impossible that the words— brethren of Israel— 
conld have any other meaning than that of Ishmaolites, and 
these never had any prophet but Mohammed. 

It is admitted, both by Jews and Christians, that revelations 
to the Israelitish prophets were not made in the very words as 
given in the Scriptures, hut only their purport, which they 
afterwards delivered to the people, in their own language. But 
the Holy Koran was, on the contrary, revealed to out prophet, 
word by word, as it now is— a fact which makes the expression, 
“ and will put my words in his mouth,” inapplicable to any one 
except Mohammed. 

In promising to raise up a prophet, Qod tells Moses that, “ I 
win raise up a prophet from among their brethren, ijkb unto 
THXB.” But we find in Bent, zxxiv. 10, that ” there arose not a 
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prophetfince in Israd xikb unto Mobbb.” There oannol, then, 
remain a single doubt but that the promised prophet miidt have 
been from among the Ishmaelites, the brethren of the Israelites. 
We must novr inquire whether Mohammed was lihe unto Moses, 
or not, and we come to an undeniable conclusion that he was. 
By his own account, Moses was forced by his enemies to leave 
his native country : — so was Mohammed, ^e place in which 
both these prophets took refiiga was identical, for it was Medina, 
anciently called Tathrab, founded by Taihroon or Jether, in 
whose house Moses took shelter. The manner in which the 
words of God were heard by Moses and Mohammed was the 
same. Mohammed was commanded, like Moses, to wage war 
with tbe unbelievers. As -Moses brought his whole, bat dis- 
tracted, nation ftum out of Egypt, and united them into one 
compact body, glorifying tbe one Holy Deity, so Mohammed 
brought out bis much-divided and idolatrous nation ftom the 
darkness of false worship, and united them into one powerful 
and irresistible whole, worshipping and adoring the Godhead. 
Moses conquered countries and established a kingdom in order 
to give wider extent and more durability to his religion, and 
Mohammed did the same. Upon Moses was conferred a law 
which was followed and obeyed by all the Israelites ; and it may 
be asserted, without the fear of contradiction, that since Moses, 
there has been no prophet, except Mohammed, upon whom was 
bestowed so magnificent a Law as that which forms the ground- 
work of Islam. Who, then, but those who are solely influenced 
by blind prejudice, can deny that the prophet thus foretold 
(Dent, xviii. 18) was truly Mohammed himself 

^ SoTenl otlier writen Imtc compared Mobob and lloliainnied. Banwi, in big 
"Idfe of Jesna Ohiist,” imteB that Moses and Mahomet wire not men of epeoida- 
Uon ; they vote men of notion. It -was in proposing action to their feUow-oonntiy- 
num, and to their cqntampoiariea, that they goremed humanity.” The miter of 
an artiole entitled “Islam,'' in the '' Quarterly Be-neV for Ootoher, No. 251, thus 
expresses himself on the enhjeet. “Bat Mohammed felt the BTrlrwaidiieas sad 
danger of his pomtionaathe protected of his great foe (Abu Lahab) Teiy keenly, 
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TiiniD. 


inib n'li'i k| 'Visib mn; 


Dent, xxxiih S. 


ito*? n^tJ'N Wto «ynp ma‘ia 

IT \,r I* v| A -It i* •' 


“And he said, the Lord came from Sinai, and rose np 
from Seir unto them; Ho ahiiied forth from Mount Paran, and 
He came with ten thousands of saints ; from his right hand went 
a fiery law for them” (Dent, xxxiii. 2). 

“iin 6w nD3 rho ]‘i«Q“‘Tna Ennpi m" p'Wb 

• - T xr • T AV I VT T - 1“ {,»’■: T I iT • - v: 

Hab. iii. 3. ; nN‘?]bin^nn!i 


“God came forth from Taman, and the Holy One from 
Mount Paran. Solah. His glory covered the Heayons, and 
the earth was full of praise” (Hab. iii. 3). 

Mount Paran is identical with the mountain of Mecca, as 
wo have already proved in our “ Essay on the Hlsloncal Geo- 
graphy of Arabia.” There remains not the least reason to doubt 
thot by the expression, “ Ho shined forth from Mount Paran,” 
is meant the Bevelation of tho Holy Koran and tho Law to 
Mohammed. 

In an article on “Islam,” in the “Quarterly Beviow” for October, 
1869, page 290, we find a passage wliich we cannot do bettor than 
quote upon the present occasion “ And the Bifre, in a kind of 
paraphrase of the special verses themselves, literally continues 

and he loeolyed to torn avsj from tho plaoo ot hie birth, OTon ss Abraham hod 
done, aiidMoBSB,aiid other prophots, and try to gain a hearing deowhore.” 

“Whoronpon they avore aUegionoe into hie hands. This oyor, ho solfloted 
twelye men from among them, Josos hod ohoaon twolyo apoetloB, and Uose^ his 
dders of the tribes of Isrsol.” 

*' In the year 10 of the Hijrah he undertook his last solemn pilgrimogo to tfeeco, 
yrith at least 40,000 Mnslims, and fibers, on Mount Arafat, blessed them, like Moses, 
and repeated his lost exhortations ; ohiefiy telling them to protoot the weak, the 
poor, and the women, and to abstain from neuiy." 

“For the last thne he addressed, the fmthfnl, asking them, liJu Moses, whether 
he hod wronged any one, or whether he owed anght to any one,’* 
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as follows : ' The Lord came from Sinai,' that means : — the Law 
was given in Hebrew ; ‘ and rose up from Soir unto them,’ that 
moans it was also given in Greek. [Eumi.] ‘And He 
shined forth from Mount Paran,’ that means, in Arabic, 

. It is not to be denied that Sinai and Seir are 

constantly used for Israel and Esau— Edom— Borne ; while 
'Paran plainly stands for Arabia, whether or not it*be the name 
of the mountains round Mecca, as is contended." 

Fourth. 

Solomon, when delineating the features of his beloved, says, — 

vmip Its Dna rt'iKi itt 

T gj AT V JV \ IT T :i** VT Tt - 

mrh d'lb Q'lvsi I'y!? 
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nfiT n' tnsy nia wsbii vninsfcy 
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Solomon'B {ijong, oli* 6, Tor. 10-lG. 

"My beloved is white and ruddy; the chiefest among the 
ton thousand ; his head is as the most fine gold ; his locks are 
bushy and black as a raven. His eyes are as the eyes of doves 
by the rivers of waters, washed with milk, and fitly set. Has 
cheeks are as a bed of spices, os sweet flowers ; his lips like 
lilies, dropping sweet-smelling myrrh. His hands are as gold 
rings set with the beryl ; his belly is as bright ivory overlaid 
with sapphires ; his legs are as pillars of marble set upon sockets 
of fine gold, whose countenance is as Lebanon, excellent as the 
cedars ; his mouth is most sweet. Yea, he is altogether lovely 
(the praised— 4.VS,'*). This is my beloved, and this is my friend, 
0 daughters of Jerusalem” (Song of Solomon, ch. 5, ver. 10-16) 
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Although the portrait drawn. ’7 Solomon in the above paesago 
is poetical, yot it is but the mere couutorpai’t of our l*ro]ihot, 
In the last passage, however, Solomon tnenlioriB his beloved by 
name— Mohammed— The word “ lovely,” used in the 
English Bible, is a substitute for the Hebrew one 
“ Mohanmadim’' As this name of our Prophet is a noun 
adjective, tho sacred poet uses it in a manner answering both the 
interpretation of a proper name and an adjective. The rendering 
of it by "lovely," as is done in the English Bible, is ioo free, 
and, therefore, incorrect ; the literal rendering of the word is “ iU 
lustnous” or,—" the pramd." 

The Hebrew word Mohammadm is the plural form of 
Mohammad, and it is a grammatical rule of that language to 
employ the plural forms of the proper names belonging to illus- 
trious personages, or when speaking of common nouns, when 
specifying some groat and noble object. Thus, for example, the 
word Ellovah, an appellation given to tho Doily, is rondored, by 
tho plural, Ellohim, when God is spoken of ; and Baal, tho 
namo of an idol, is renderod Baalim. Tho saino rule is obsorved 
in the word Ashtaroth, another idol (Jud. ii. HJti). 


Firai. 


D'liin-Sa man 

V * « « A’ - t J- 8 .• S.T • - T % * I J • I 

Hag. ii. 7. tniKiv nau mis nin mr\ 
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"And I will shake all nations, and the desire of all nations 
shall come, and I will fill this house with glory, saith the Lord 
of hosts” (Hag, ii. 7). This is also another manifest pro- 
phecy respecting our Prophet, and grievously are tho Christiana 
mistaken in ascribing it to Jesus Christ, for had he been foretold by 
it, St. Matthew, who by inspiration had recorded every prophecy 
respecting his Master found in the Old Testament, was by no 
means likely to have passed over the one in question, unnoticed. 
The able and learned Godfrey Higgins has treated of it at some 
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length, and very satisfaotorily. • He representB Ihe Moham- 
medaus and Christians os holding a oonversatiou thereon, which 
is quoted below. 

“ Cut ho (Mohammed) wae also, as his followers say, foretold 
by name in tlio Old Testament. The reverend and very 
pious Mr. Parkhurst, a most nnwilling witness, on the root 
“tfin II.M D., says ‘This word is applied to all sorts of sacred 
things, both of the true and false worship, which were to the 
respective parties eminently Ms objects of their dedre and 
affections. See, inter at, Hag. ii. 7, ‘And the desire of all 
nations shall come’ D'lin mfihl O- Prom this root the 
pretended prophet Mohammed or Mahomet had his name,’ 

“ On this passage of Mr. Parkhurst’s, a Mohammedan would 
exclaim, ‘Here you see, that he was actually foretold by 
name in the Old as well as in the New Testament, that the 
application of this prophecy to Jesus Christ, has, in fact, been a 
mistake ; it was intended, as the name shows, for the person sent 
by Jeans himself to ooniploto His mission, and referred to by Him 
in the word en-a^yeXiar, Luko xxiv. 49, and for this I liave the 
authority of your own celebrated divine, Parkliurst. That it was 
meant for Mohammed, and not for Jesus, or the Holy Qhost, 
the Holy Spirit, or a Divine influence, is evident, because it 
foretells the former by name. No Mohammedan corruption of 
a text can be pretended here.”* 

Sixth. 

T ATJ 

V V 

“ He saw two riders, one of them was a rider upon an ass, 
and the other a rider upon a camel, and he hearkened dili- 
gently with much heed” (Isaiah xxi, 7). In our opinion, the 
above passage is the faltbfal rendering of the original Hebrew. 
In the English Bible, however, it is thus translated, “ And he 
saw a oharlot with a couple of horsemen, a chariot of horses and 
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a .diaiiot of camola: and ho hoarkoned diligently with mnoh 
heod.” The Vulgate has it aa follows : “ Ho saw a chariot of 
two horsemen, a rider upon on aas and a rider upon a camel ; 
and he hearkened diligently and with much heed.*’ None of the 
above passages affect, in any way, the prophecy contained therein. 

There can be no doubt that, of the two riders represented by 
the prophet Isaiah, as being the restorers of tlie true worship 
of the Godhead, the rider upon the ass is Jesns Christ, because 
he so made his entry into Jerusalem; and that by the rider 
upon a camel is meant the Prophet of Arabia, of which country 
the camel is the characteristic conveyance. 

Sbvbnth. 

Tavra XeXdXijxa {ifuv irap hpS,v pAvav' 6 vrap^/cXijTo?, rh 
mieO/ia jh &/iov o we/i'^a d iv rp 6v6parl pLov, e«6im 

dpSs irdvrct /3 tail ivop/v^vei iip&i irdvra &. ehrop vp$p, 

Kara leiaimjp, xiv. 25, 26.) 

" These things have I spoken unto you, being yet present with 
you. But the Comforter,* which is the Holy Ghost,* whom tho 

‘ Tha word Paroklotoa (oomforter), weproaumo, wnaronlly PoriklutoB(IlluBlrIi>nB), 
bat thnt tho formor woo mistakon (or tho lottor, no is amply obowD by tho Rot. Mr. 
Horno, in hla IntrodnoUan to tho “ Orltiool study ol tbo SDripturoa," a (ow ronsons 
for wbioh we quota here bolow:'— 

"Rrrors or Imporfootioua in the manugovipt, frotn wblob a transoribor oopiod, are 
a (tuibor eonroo of yariona mdingo. 

" Besidea tbo mislakoa arlalog from tlio Btrokoa of certain lottora boing faded or 
erased, others of a contrary nataro may ariao from tho transparonoy of tho paper or 
yollnm, whonoe tho stroke of a lottor on ono side of tbo loaf may acorn to ho a part 
of a letter on the other side of the loaf, and thus difforont worda may ho produood. 

“ A third aouroe of vorionB readings is erltical oonjooturo, or an intondod ImproTO- 
ment of the original text. In reading the works of an antbor of known literary 
repatation, we aaotihs grammatical or orCbographicol errors, if any axe to be fouudi 
raUier to a mistake of the printer than to a want of knowledge in tbo writer. In 
tho same manner the transoriber of a manuBoript attributes the faults of hie original 
to the orrora of a former copyist, and alters them as he supposes they wars written 
by the author. But if he earriee hia eritieol oonjeetnroa too far, he falls himself 
into the eiror whieh he Intended to aTold. This may be done in yariouB ways, 

'* (1) Thus, the transoriber may tako an expression to be faulty wbioh in reality 
is not BO, or he may mistake the aenas of the author, and supposo he has diaaoTored 
a grammatical arror, when in foot he himself construes falsely— or the grammaldeal 
error intended to he corrected proceeded from the author hlmeolf . 

(3) Farther, some critical copyists hsTC not only corrooted ungrammatical or 
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Father will send in my name, ho shall teach you all things, and 
bring all things to your remombi'ancc, whatsoever I have said 
unto you” (John xiv. 2S, 26). 

’.dXX’ rifv aKi^deiav \iyo> vfUP, avfiiftipei vfuv iva ir/o> arriXOa. 
iibv yhp /ir) 6 Tra/JO/eXijTo? oiik iKevtTerai nrphi ifiai' 

(Kma Ifoawrjv, xvi. 7). 

“ Nevertholess I tell you the truth; It is expedient for 
you that I go away : for if I go not away, the Comforter will 
not come unto you ; but if I depart, I will send him unto you ” 
(John xvi. 7). 

"We have not the least doubt that the word irrapaKKiyrot, ren- 
dered in the English Bible, Comforter, was not the one uttered 


maoourato ospreasiona, but have oven oonvertod inelegant inie elegant pbraaea ; and 
tbor have likowiao oiuiltod irorda that appeai'od to them anperflnoua, or the difforeneo 
of vrhioh they did not underatoud. 

“ (3) Of all tho Bonreoa of voriona loetiona the moat ample, according to Miohaelia, 
and tho moat produotivo of apurloua peeaagen in tho Now Toatamont, ia tho praetioo 
of altoring parallel piiBaagoa ao oa to rondor more perfoot thoir oonformity to oooh 
othor. The OoHpola in parlionkr hove aufTorod in thia way; and St. Iknl's 
Spiatloa have vury froquoutly boon intorpolatud, in order to inalce hla quotntiona 
from tho Old Toatamont harnionlao with tho Soptimgml veraion, whore they di&orod 
from tho oxaot worda of tho latlor, 

‘‘('1) Laatly, aomo oriliaa have altorod tho Now Toatamont in conformity to tho 
Vulgato TOiaiona, and thua produced vnriona loadings. 

“ Wilful coiruptiona, in order to norvo tho purpoaoaof a party, whether Orthodox 
or lIotoTOdox, aro another aourea of various readings. 

“ It ia a fact that some corrujiUons Hava been ieagnedly made by those who are temed 
Orthodox, and have subaeguently been preferred, when so made, in order to favour some 
received opimon, or to preclude an objection ayamsl it." 

a The explanatory phraao, or tho worda uaed in opposition — which is the Holy 
(rhost—Aoos not appear to haro boon oonfainod in tbo original text, as no where 
else in the Goapol tho use df a similar modo of explanation ia to he found. The Bov. 
Mr, Home, in hie Introduction to the “Oritical Study of the Seripturee," eaye : — 

" Lastly, tho iguoranco or nogiUgenco of transoribera has been a tnoel fmitfnl 
eonroe of various readings, by thoir mietahing marginal notes or scholia lor a port 
of tho text. It was not unusual, in ancient moausoripts, to writo In the margin an 
explanation of dilBoult passagos, or a word synonymous to that in the text, hnt 
more usnal and more easily understood, or with tho intent of supplying a seeming 
dsBoienoy, any or all which might, in the oopies taken from the mannseript in 
which these notes wore written, ho eaeily obtruded into the text itsolf.’i We an 
thorefore of opinion that the explanatory phrase above alluded to was originally a 
note, and not a part of the text, and that It was oonfoundod with the latter by some 
ignorant copyist, 
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by JesuB Christ, but that it was 'jr*.piK\vro<! — i/lusfrious or 
renowned— wasmieia^ in every respect to the Arabic word Oiao-I 
(Ahmed) ; but. as this is a question much discussed hy literary 
men of note, it will therefore auflico for us to lay before our 
readers, ou the present occasion, some of their remarks thereon. 
Sir "William Muir says that " the word Ahmed must have 
occurred hy mistake m some early Arabic translation of ike 
Gospel of St. John for 'the Co»fo) ter'— irepiK\vTo<} for 
irapaKXijrof} — or was forged as such by some ignorant or de- 
signing monk in Mahomet s time. Hence the partiality for the 
name, which was held to bo a prophecy of Mahomet.'” (Biog. 
Mah. vol. i., p. 17, note). If, however, we were to believe, as 
Sir William says, that some designing monk did indeed fohgb 
the word, then it must be admitted that tub SoaiVTuaBS wbbb 
COBIITH'TBD BY THE CHRISTIAN MONKS. 

The following is the opinion of the learned Mr. Godfrey 
Higgins. We have quoted his remarks word for word:— 

“ It was the universal Irndition, as well as the words of the 
record, thoQospcl Histories, that Jesus, before His ascension, 
promised His disciples that ho would send a person to them, in 
some capacity or other ; tho Greek of our Gospels says, as a 
XlapaKXrjTas, translated,— Oomfortor. 

“The Mohammedans maintained, and yet maintain, that 
Mohammed was this person foretold by Jesus Christ, the 
same as Cyrus was by Isaiah— both by name; that ho was 
called by Jesus, not by a word which ought to be rendered in 
the Greek language, as in oim Gospel Histories, irapaKXriro<s, but 
Tre/jt/eXuTo?, which means not Comforter, but famous, or lUus- 
triows, and which in Arabic is the meaning of the word Mo- 
hammed ; that the Gospel of the Christians (John xiv. 16, 26, 
XV. 26, and xvi. 7) had originally the latter of those words, but that 
it was oorrupted to disguise the truth. They also allego that the 
Christians cannot deny that there are corruptions, or various 
readings, in their present copies, and they say that all the auto- 
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graphs were destroyed to conceal this passage. The fact of the 
loss of the autographs cannot bo denied, and is a fact very- 
difficult satisfactorily to account for ; and as for ancient copies, 
there docs not exist one before the sixth century. 

" In reply to this it will be said, that it may be proved, 
by passages in Tcrtnllian and other ancient fathers, that the 
true reading of the Gospel Histories was, anciently, long before 
the time of Mohammed, as it is now, and, therefore, that they 
have not been corrupted. But it will be necessary to show that 
the works of these ancient fathers have not been corrupted, which 
they may have been. Those who would destroy the ancient 
manuscripts of the Gospel Histories would not scrnple at re- 
writing a skin of parchment on which an ancient father’s work 
was written; and it is admitted by the first divines of the 
Christians that they liavo been corrupted to serve other purposes; 
and those who would do it in one case would do it in another. 
That the word being oonfossed to be Hebrew, if it be wrong 
written, it is much more likely that the early Christian writers 
— i/ie greatest liars upon mriA— should lio to serve their own 
purposes, than that St. John, a Hebrew, understanding both 
Hebrew and Greek (oven without allowing to him the gilt of 
tongues), should have mado a mistake and rendered the word 
by wrong Greek letters — instead of and that, 

therefore, it follows that the text of John has been corrupted. 

“ They further add, that it is a well-known fact that a person 
was expected by great numbers of Christians, in accordance 
with the prophecy, from a very early period, which shows 
that the construction put on the passage in the Acts by the 
Boman Church and by Protestants was not general. Of this, 
Montanus, in the second century, earlier than Tertullian, fur- 
nishes an example. He was considered by his followers to be 
the promised person, which afforded to his opponents an oppor- 
tunity for propagating the unfounded and malicious report that 
he pretended to be the Holy Ghost. That it was to meet these 
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peraoiifl, parliculatly Montanns, that tUo Gospel Jlislonos wore 
falsified, long boforo the real true Paracloto, or Poriclyto, as 
Mohammed, by his success, is proved to have been. 'I’hat after 
the time of Montanns, but long before the time of Mohammed, 
Manes was also held by liis followers — who constituted, as M. 
Beausobre has proved, a great, learned, and powerful sect— to 
be the promised person. These persons seem, of all others, to 
have been the moat likely to have uiidoratood the language in 
which Jesus spoke ; and they could not discover the person in 
the twelve tongues of fire. But the result proved that Manes 
was not the person, and that his followers were mistaken. 

“They also add that it is perfectly clear that the Chris- 
tians might have preserved the precious autographs, if they had 
thought proper, as easily as they have preserved the relics of 
great numbers of saints— the remains of Bt, John the Baptist, 
the Virgin, the bodies of St. Peter, Paul, &c.— all of which are 
to be seen evory day in Italy. 

"The Mohammedans, who must bo hoard in this case, will 
not fail to press upon tho OhrisUiins that all the uiimuBcripls 
were destroyed or falsified to conceal this mislmnslation ; that if 
they were not, why wore they destroyed? and the Christians 
will be put to no little difficulty to find a satisfactory answer ; 
for ibe fact of the destruction of the mannscripls oaunot be 
denied, as they do not exist. But they will go further, and 
allege that, taking the Christians on their own ground, that a 
Comforter was promised, it is a mere abuse of language to eay 
that the appearance of the twelve tongues of fire can he this 
person ; that, in fact, Mohammed answers to this person, and 
that there never has been any one but he who does. That the 
Acts of the Apostles, the book of the Clirislians, itself by no 
means says or implies that the filling of the Apostles by the 
Holy Spirit was the sending of the Comforter promised, and that 
the language will warrant no such conolnsion. 

“That at the Feast of Pentecost this Comforter or Para- 
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cletos is said to have como to the Apostles, but that certainly 
a cloven fiery longue settling upon each Apostle, commu- 
nicating to them at that momont the power of speaking all 
languages, would appear, to a person whose mind was not pre- 
judiced by education, to ho a strange way for a person to como ; 
and with respect to the mere endowment with the Holy Ghost, 
this could not be necessary, because it appears from the 22nd 
verse of the 20th chapter of John, that Jesus himself had already 
endowed them with this gift a little before His Ascension, not 
two months before the day of Pentecost, the time of which we 
are speaking. 

" That the Book of the Acts nowhere says that these fieiy 
tongues, giving them the power of speaking all languages, was the 
promised Comforter, which it woula have done if so they had been. 

If, in answer to this, it be said that the gifts related in 
Matthew, and the endowment with tlie Holy Spirit recorded in 
the 22nd verso of tho 20th chapter of John, were only temporary 
and were withdrawn, the Mohammedan will reply that this is a 
more subteribgo not warrunlod by tho text or context. These 
passages from tho sacred book of tho Ghrislians, tho Moham- 
medans have a right in argument to quote against them, though 
they do not admit tlieir authority. 

Tho argument of the Mohammedans respecting the trans- 
lation of the word into vapaKXvroi instead of 7rapa«\ijTo9 re- 
ceived a strong support from the mode adopted by Bt. Jerome 
in the Latin Vulgate, in rendering it by the Latin word Para- 
olitus, instead of Paraoletus. This shows that the copy from 
which'St. Jerome translated must have had the word vapcucXvToi}, 
and not ’rmpcucKtiro'}. This also strongly supports the Moham- 
medan assertion relating to the destruction of the old manuscripts. 

Upon the meaning of this word ’jrapcucknyroi much diver- 
sity of opinion has arisen among divines. The celebrated 
Michaelis says, ‘ Ernesti has very properly remarked, that it 
signifies neither Advocate uor Comforter;’ and adds ‘Ego 
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certlssimmn arbitlor irapatcXiyrov, ubi do fHpiritu Sancto dicitnr, 
nihil .iliud signifwarfi qnam doctoroni, mugislrutn, divinm vorilatis 
iniorproloia. I agroo with bim iu bis opinion of the impropriety 
of tbo common translation, though, instead of Doctor or Magister, 
I would rather use— Monitor. The meaning whicli bo has given 
it lias boon adopted by many, yot bis mode of demonstration is 
somewhat extraordinary ; for, instead of attempting to discover 
•trapaieXaiTos in a classic author, and explain its moaning from 
actual use, he has recourse to tho verb from which it is derived, 
and the assistance of a pretended llcbraism. 

“ Eespeoting this word the learned and venerable Bishop 
Marsh observes, ‘ We have the choice, then, of three interpreta- 
tions of /rapa/eXijTo? — 1, tliat of Advocate, its classical sense, and 
adopted by the Greek Fathers; 2, that of Intorpros, given by 
Ernesti, and grounded on the authority of tho Olmldco word 
which admits that sense, and was probably used by 
Christ himself; 3, that of Monitor, adopted by our author, on 
the authority of a passage iu IMulo.’ Ucnco it is very evident 
that great uncertainty aud doubt hang over iUo meaning of this 
colobratod word, and of the nature of this messongor which Jesus 
promised to send. This, I think, cannot bo denied. 

“ Of tho Gospel of Baniahas Mr. Bale says, in tho I’rofaco 
io his translation of tho Koran, page 98 ‘ This Book appears 
to be no original forgery of the Mohammedans, though they 
have no doubt interpolated and altered it since, the better 
to serve their purpose ; and in particular, instead of the Para- 
clete, or Comforter, they have, in this Apocryphal Gospel, 
inserted the word Periolyte— that is, the famous or illustrious— 
by which, they pretend, tlieir Prophet was foretold by name, 
that being the signification of Mohammed iu Arabic ; and this 
they say to justify that passage of the Koran whore Jesus Christ 
is formally asserted to have foretold his coming under his other 
name of Ahmed, which is donved from the same root as 
Mohammed, and of the same import.’ 
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" It must be confessed that the word, as written by Bishop 
Marsh, and as it is almost certain that it must have been 
used (os be observes) by Jesus Christ, appears strongly to 
support the assertion of the Mohammedans, as here stated by 
the very learned Mr. Sale. I am of opinion that the Moham- 
medans have as much right to render this word by the word 
Periclite or Periclyte as the Christians have by the word 
Paraclete. Nay, more: I maintain that the balance of proba- 
bility is on the side of the Mohammedans, because the Christiana 
cannot be justified in rendering the Chaldee jod in the last 
syllable by the Creek letters eon; instead of the letter t. 

"The Chaldee i or jod is the tenth letter of the alphabet, and 
has the power iu noiatiou of number tea ; and it ought, if the 
word is to be literally transferred from one language to another, 
to be rendered by the letter in the Greek which stands for the 
number ten, and was originally the tenth in the alphabet before 
the Greeks lost the digamma, as I have abundantly proved in 
my Essay on the ‘ Celtic Druids.' 

" But I go further than this, and I say that if the word 
used by Jesus was tO'SpIfiJi PBQLIT, and that this word does 
mean, as Mr. Sale says, illustrions, then that the translation of 
it into the Greek word •trapaieh^ro^ is wrong (a various reading), 
and that all the translations of both Bishop Marsh and Emesti 
are wrong, and that it ought to be rendered by a term answering 
to the word illtisiriotis, which of course must be Trcpt/tXvros. 

"But this ought not to be translated a Paradete, as a 
proper name, bat a name of desoription, as the Mohammedans 
do, viz., ilhstriotts. If this were a Chaldee, Hebrew, or Arabic 
word, used by Jesus, it ought to have the sense given to it 
which the word in those languages means. If it be a Chaldee 
word derived &om an Arabic root, then it ought to be rendered 
in the meaning which the Arabio root conveys, and then it 
would be iUnstriona, or an illustrious person. 

" If my reader will turn to bis Scapula, he will see that 
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the word acX.oto? ia used for an illiiBtrious man, both by Ilomor 
and Hesiod. Thus, I think, there is quite plausibility enough 
in the argument of the Mohamiticdane to render it no way 
wonderful that there should be imieh dilBeulty in convincing 
them that they are wrong. This is saying the least. But I 
Lave not seen their argument refuted. 

“ The ■ following is the passage which the Mohammedans 
Bay was expunged ‘ And when Jesus, the son of Mniy, said, 
0 children of Israel, verily I am the Apostle of God sent unto 
you, confirming the Law which was delivered before me, and 
bringing good tidings of an Apostle who shall come after me, 
and whose name shall be Ahmed.’ 

"But I have something still more to say respecting this 
celebrated word PRQLIT. It ia admitted by Bishop Marsh, on 
authority not to be disputed, when quoted in argument by a 
Mohammedan, that it is a Oyro-Chaldco word, or an Arabic 
word, not Greek. One or both of these languages must have 
been spoken, or at least understood, by Moliainmcd, aud there 
is no reason to believe that the Qreok translatiou of the word 
would over become a subject of discussion by him. What had 
ho to do in Arabia with Oukbs hhanmatiokb of the spcechos 
of Jesus ? What had they to do there ? Of what use could they 
he to people who did not understand a word of Ihoin, but who 
understood the original spoken by Josus? IIo would lake the 
word as handed down to him by tradition, or, if written, in the 
word named by Mr. Sale, which meant— illustrions, and ho pro- 
bably never inquired any further, llow absurd to suppose that 
he would go to writings in a foreign language to explain to him 
the meaning of a word in his own! He received the word as h 
human person, like many other sects in that day, and would as 
little allow it to mean the third person of a Trinity as the 
Tlmtarians do at this day. It is even possible that he might 
receive it in the sense of— iUustriouB, and might never have any 
doubt or dispute on the subject,” 
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Eiqsth. 

JKol ISo^, irfii drrtxrTdWM rijv itrwf^eKlav row iraTprf? fiov i4t 
iifieh KaOlacvre iv iroKei’IepoviTaKiifi, &b 5 oi ^Sven)(r0t 
8vva/j,iv itjrovi. (Kara Aovkov, xxw. 49.) 

“ And bcliold, I send the promise of my Father upon yon : 
but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem until ye be endued with 
power from on high” (Luke xxiy. 49). 

It is entirely incorrect to consider tbe above passage as 
meaning that the promise of Jesus was to send the Holy Ghost 
upon the Apostles, because the facts of their living in the City of 
Jerusalem, and the coming of the Holy Ghost, had no necessary 
dependence upon, or connection with, each other ; since, had the 
Apostles gone out of the city, the Holy Ghost would have come 
to them os freely as if they had remained therein. “ Tarry ye 
in the City of Jerusalem,” does not imply that they must not 
go beyond its precincts, or that they must continue to dwell 
within the city,— inasmuch, ns before said, thoir living within or 
without it had nothing whatever to do with the coming of the 
Holy Ghost. 

All that Jesus meant by the words in question was, that they 
must continue, as formerly, to revere the City of Jerusalem, and 
turn their heads towards it until “ I send the promise of my 
Father upon you,” and " until ye bo endued with power from 
on high,” 

Thus is this prophecy fulfilled in the person of our Prophet 
Mohammed, after whoso advent the reverence which hitherto had 
been paid to Jerusalem was transferred to that of the House of 
God erected by Abraham— the Kaaba. 

Ninth. 

Kal fh/ioXdYUfrSi koX od« ^pvqcraro, Kcd dpoKc^treu, "On oix 
eifii ^yct> 6 Xpiarroi, Kal ^pmrftrav airov Ti oiv ; 'HX,/av el ad ; 
Kal X^ei, OiiK eifJiiL* O vpo^riT>]<} el av ; Kal drreKpldi), OH, Ehrov 
aim air^, Tk el ; ha anroKpura/ Sofiev rott vkp'^aaiv fjp-af}. rl \^ei^ 
rrepl a-eavroS ; ‘Eyi) PoStVTO<} ev rp epqjji^, ev6(n)cm 



oSbv Kvplovl KaOoixi Arrrev 'Haala’i 6 irpo^jyTijs. Kal oi ama- 
roKuhmi ^crav ex r&p ^apierauttP. ml ^pamjarav aitrov, xal elvov 
aiir^, Tl oZv ^wnri^eK, el ab ovk el 6 Xptm-his otfrc *HX(!o 9 , oiJrfl 
0 TTpo^TJ/?. (Karat loMvvriVt i. 20-25,) 

“ Aad he confessed, and denied not ; hut confessed, I am 
not the Christ. And they asked him, What thon ? Art thou 
Elias? And he saith, I am not. Art thou that prophet? And he 
answered, No. Then said they unto him, Who art thou? that 
we may give an answer to them that sent us. What sayest thou 
of thyself ? He said, I am the voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, Make straight the way of the Lord, as paid the prophet 
Esaias. And they which were sent were of the Pharisees. And 
they asked him, and said unto him. Why baptizest thou then, 
if thou be not that Christ, nor Elias, neither that prophet?” 
(John i. 20-25.) 

In the ahovo-quotod passage throe prophets are roforrod to— 
one, Elias ; the other, Christ ; and the third—" tuat prophet.” 
All the Jews believed that the prophet Elias was not dead, hut 
only concealed from mortal view. As for Christ (the Messiah), 
they believed, and still do believe, that II o will come one day or 
other ; but, from the passage above, it appears that they must 
have been expecting another prophet bosidos Jesus Christ— a 
prophet 80 conspicuous that to designate him by a more pronoun 
—that, instead of by wawe— was quite sufficient. This illus- 
trious prophet was none other but he respecting whom God said 
unto Moses, "I will raise up a prophet from among their 
brethren, like unto thee of whom Solomon said, " My beloved 
is white and ruddy . . . Yea, he is altogether lovely {.Qxe praised— 
iX*.sf«). This is my beloved, and this is my friend alluding 
to whom the prophet Haggai said, “The dedre (the praise— 
ifjui*-) of all nations shall come.” This renowned Prophet, 
we repeat, was Mohammed <lU\ the last, 

and, of all, the greatest. 
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ESSAY 

OM 

SHAKKI-SADAE AOT MEEAJ, 

THAT la, 

THE SPLITTING (OPEN) OP THE CHEST OF MOHAMMED; 
AND HIS NIGHT JOUENEY. 


Trb cinsvmBtaaoes which form the subject of our present 
Essay have been ver^ minutely investigated and treated by 
many learned divines, both as regards the truth of ‘the facts 
themselves and the accuracy of the language in which they 
have been described. But, unfortunately, these commentatore, 
by their far-fetched expositions and absurd reasonings, increased 
the obscurity, instead of removing doubt or correcting error. 

Some of the early writers on the subject have, nevertheless, 
interpreted the passages which describe these events, according 
to their primitive significations. 

We are enjoined by the Holy Koran to believe implicitly that 
all the oiroumstanoes of the Merq^ and of the Shakki-sadar are 
true, and to consider them as undeniable revelations. The ques- 
tion, therefore, that had for so long a time commanded and 
absorbed the strict attention of the whole Mohammedan literary 
world was as to the real nature of the occurrences so reported. 
For the purpose, therefore, of answering it satisfactorily, we 
shall commence by quoting such passsages of the Holy Koran 
as relate thereto. 

First : “ Have we not opened thy breast ? ” (chap. xciv. 1). 

U 
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Second : " Pmieo 1)0 unto liim who transported his servant, 
by night, from tho sacred temple of Mecca to the Ihrtlior tom])lo 
of Jerusalem, tho circuit of which wo have blessed that we might 
show some of onr signs ; for God is he who hcaroth and seelh" 
(chap. xvii. 1) 

Third : “ We have appointed tho vision which wo have showed 
thee” (chap. xvii. (iS). 

Ponrlh: "By the star, when it settclh, your companion, 
Mohammed, erreth not ; nor is he led astray ; neither doth he 
speak of his own will. It is no other than a revelation which 
hath been revealed unto him. One mighty in power, endued 
with understanding, taught it hhn, and he appeared in the 
highest part of the horizon. Afterwards ho approached the 
Prophet, and near unto him, until he was at the distance of 'two 
hows’ length from him, or yet nearer, and ho revealed unto his 
servant that which he revealed. Tho heart of Mohammed did 
not falsely represent that which he saw. Will ye, therefore, 
dispute with him concerning that which bo saw? lie also' saw 
him another lime by tho lote-treo, beyond which there is no 
passing j near it is tho garden of eternal abode. When tho loto- 
tree covered that which it covered, his cycright turned not aside, 
neither did it wander, and he really beheld some of the greatest 
signs of his Lord” (chap. liii. 1-18). 

Of 'the above passages the first alone is relative to Shokki- 
sadar, while aU the rest are concerning the nocturnal journey. 
It is quite evident that, in the first passage, there is no mention 
of the incision made in the chest, its real (and figurative) mean- 
ing being, as most of the commentators have suggested, tho "en- 
larging it to receive truth, and wisdom, and revelation.” 

We shall now proceed to consider those hadeesea and traditions 
which treat of the Shakki-sadar and the Meraj ; hut it must be 
remembered that all of them are entirely at variance one with 

^ The ahove portion o£ the paaeage ia relative to the time of Mohammed’a teoaiv- 
ing the Srat levelatioii, while the letter to reapeoting the nootnmal joame7, 
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another, and stand upon no reliable authority, and are, oonse- 
quently, very little, if at all, entitled to belief. Ilishamee gives 
the following story, as related by Ealimah: “Ilaliniah said, 
Mohammed was playing one day with bis foster bi’other and 
sister among the cattle by the house, and suddenly they oame 
running to me, and cried out that two white-robed personages 
had caught hold of their Koreish brother, and had cut open his 
body. I and my husband went to the spot and found the lad 
pale and affrighted. We embraced the boy, and asked him the 
cause of his excitement. Thereon he replied that two persons, 
clad in white garments, approached him, and having laid him 
upon his back, opened his heart, and took something out of it, 
he was ignorant what." 

The following is another parable given by Hisbamee, who 
adduces no authority for it, but merely says that it Lad been 
told by some learned men. 

Some persons asked Mohammed to narrate something con- 
cerning himself. The Prophet thereon replied : " I am the 
realization of the blessings which Qod promised to shower down 
upon Ishmael, and I am the person foretold by OLrist. When 
I was in the womb, my mother perceived that a light issued 
from her by which the palaces of Syria wore illuminated.* One 
day 1 was feeding the cattle, along with my foster brethren, and 
suddenly two persons, having white raiment on, and holding in 
their hands a golden dish dlled with water and snow, came near 
mo, and having laid me on the ground, cut open my chest, and 
having taken out my heart, opened it also, and pressed out from 
it one black drop. After which they washed the heart and the 
chest vitb water and snow, until they were cleansed.* One of 

* This tradition baa boon mentioned on the anthority of Ilbaz, son of Sarlab, In 
the Sharahaannnt ; but tbo firet half is only related, and the latter one, respeoting 
tit tpliUinff of th* cAett, la not to be met -vritb.— (5 m MMiSl.) 

* The tradition, related by Dormi, loapeoting the Prophet's being ireighed, 
makea no mention of the Shahh-iadar, nor does it anywhere eay that the act of 
weighing took place at Ealima'a bouse. It rtme in this wise ; " Abndbu'-Qbafiarl 
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thorn asked the other to weigh me against ten persons, whom I 
outweighed ; then he weighed me against one hundred persons, 
hut 1 outweighed them all ; whereon one of them said to the other, 

' Let him go, for were you to weigh liim against all the world, 
he would not he found wanting.’ ’’ 

Wakedee also records these two traditions. As nil Ohristians 
helieve that the hooks of Gbroniclcs, Kings, Judges, and others 
contained in the Scriptures, and all other historical portions of 
the Bihle, are as true as the revealed part of it, and are free from 
all mistakes or errors, so do they think that the Mohammedans 
also believe their traditions and hadeeses.to be tme, and without 
any error ; and having thus drawn a conclusion from false pre- 
misses, they have vented upon Islam the most cutting sarcasms 
and the bitterest invectives. But most remarkably mistaken 
they are, for we Mohammedans look upon our traditions and 
hadeeses in the same light as we do other histories or ohronioles, 
and consider them to be equally liable to error. In fact, we 
only accept them as true when they possess sufficient proof of 
authenticity to justify us in so doing, and in no other case. 
The two traditions, quoted above from Hisbamco and Wakodee, 
are far from being considered as genuine. Learned writers 

siatod {hat he addieesod Mohammed, saying: ‘ 0 messongor of QodI how did yon 
oomo to know to a oortalnty that you wore a Prophol 7' He replied that ' when 1 
was in the Sulihah of Moooo, two angois were sent down to me ; one of thorn de- 
Boendod right npon the earth, while the other remained half-way hotween the 
heavens and earth ; and one of them aoid to tho other, “Thia is the Prophet to 
whom we were eent by God; " thereupon tho other replied, " Tet, vorfly, this is 
he." Then one of them addroJaed tho other, eaying, <■ Weigh him against one man 
from among his foilowers,” and I outweighed him. After that, one of them said 
to the other, “Weigh him against ten men of his foilowerB." And I was weighed 
against ten men, and was not found wonting. After that one of them sold to tho 
other, “ Weigh the Prophet of God against one hundred of hie followers.'" Then 
again was I weighed, and was heavier than they. Then ono said to tho other, 
“Weigh the Prophet against a thousand men.” .^d I outweighed them oil. And, 
verily, yon may well imagine that their eoole, on aooount of its lightness, came right 
above my hood. Then one of the angels addrossed the other, saying, “ VerUy, were 
yon to weigh him against all of hia followers, he would not he found wanting.’ ” 
MiehkSt, Book axiv. eh. 11. pt. 3. This tradition, like that of Hlehamee, is untrust- 
worthy. 
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^uok upon them ns utterly undoserving of credit, and os ridicu* 
lous tales not worth a straw, and only dt to amuse the ignorant ; 
European critics arc manifestly wrong, therefore, in making 
them of BO much importance. One tradition mentioned by 
Moslem deserves the attention of the learned, in order that by 
their investigations it may be proved to be either genuine or 
spurious ; the tradition is as follows Anas says, that on a 
certain day, when the Prophet was playing with other lads in 
Mecca, the angel Gabriel came to him and cat open his heart, 
and having taken a drop out of it, exclaimed that this was the 
share of Satan out of thee; he then washed it in a golden dish 
with the Zemsem water; and replaced it where it was before. 
The lads went running to his foster-mother, Zoaira, and told her 
that Mohammed had been killed. She at once went to the lad 
and found his colour pale. Anas affirms that ho himself saw 
the marks of the suture that were traceable on the chest of 
Mohammed." 

Thoro are four grounds which prove this tradition to be spuri- 
ous ; jfirst, that by the same Anas the same event is relalod to 
have occurred (at a different time to what is assigned to it in 
the above tradition) on the same night as the nocturnal journey. 
There is every appearance that this tradition was merely the 
portion of a longer one, which the narrator having cut off, re- 
ported it separately, by mistake. Secondly, that Anas says that 
he himself saw the marks of suture upon the Prophet’s chest. 
Now this is impossible, for granting that the event occurred as 
the tradition relates, the marks could not be noticeable, for the 
suture was not that of a surgeon. It is one of the rules whereby 
to judge of the truth of a traffition, that if it relates a thing which 
is contrary to the miracle related by the tradition, such tradi- 
tion is spurious, and consequently must be pronounced apocry- 
phal. Hardly, that Mohammed’s associates have described 
every part of the Prophet’s body; but they have nowhere men- 
tioned that the marks of the suture were visible on his chest. 
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Fourthly, Anas was not proaenfc at llio time •when the event took 
place, nor does ho name those pcraoim through whom ho re- 
ceived the tradition. 

Thus it is amply proved, that all the traditions which represent 
the Shakki-sadar to have taken place at any time,* except simul- 
taneously with the night journey, aro untrustworthy in toto, and 
might be safely repudiated as spurious. Those traditions which 
represent the event as having occurred at the time of the night 
journey, will be noticed under that head. We shall previously 
discuss the nature of the subject matter of the latter traditions. 

Our Prophet never maintained, nor does the Holy Koran 
anywhere slate, that his (Mohammed’s) chest was actually 
opened, and that Mohammed actually rode upon tlio Burak and 
ascended to the hSavens.® On the contrary, the Holy Koran 
clearly states, "wo have appointed the mmn which wo have 
shown thoo,” Ihn Ahhas hos tlms commented upon the above 
verso of the Koran i "The dreams mcuUonod in this verso ai*o 
those which the Prophet’s oyo saw on the night of Meroj.” 

SI hjjll t* j 

lijs* ij^ 


> It is znastiooed in Matawnb Lodonoiynli, that tho ovont of Shalcki-Bndnr 
ooonmd five timos. First, wbou tlia Fropliot lived along wltU bis uut’so Ballmab. 
Secondly, in Mooca, vrbsn tho Prophet wns ton years of ago. Thirdly, in tho oave 
of Hera. Fonrthly, On the nigbt of tbe Horn] ; and, Ufthly, at some other time, 
These are the tractions vrhioh oxcited laughter among aU learned and educated 
Uobammedans, aud, in foot, tho nemo of nursery tales beiltB them much more 
properly than that of traditione. Nothing, therefore, eon bo more inoorreot and 
more unjust than to say that Mohammedans have any faith 'vrhatsver in them. 

a In tbe Quartei-ly Iteviev for Ootober, No, 261, yio find tbe foUoiring lomarhs ; 
— “ All we bare to add boro is, that Mohammed is not to be made responsible for 
some of bis enthusiaetic admirers when tboy transformed this vision — a vision as 
grand as any in the whole Divine Oomedy,~whlob indeed bos unooneeiously 
borrowod some "of its riebost plumage from it — but wbieh Mohammed, until be 
was sick of it, insisted on oalUng a driatn, Into insipidity and driyel." 
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Anotlier tradition, moutionad by Katadab, that will be quoted 
hereaftor, says that " tbo Prophet was lying on bis back.” The 
tradition given by Haaean, slates that the Prophet said that “ the 
event ocoureed when I was asloep.” The tradition of Anas has 
it that tho Prophet said that ** at that monient I was sleeping in 
the Mosque of the Kaaba,” and ho concluded the narrative by 
saying that " when I awoke I found myself on the same spot.” 
Ommi Ilameo relates in her tradition, that in the night of Meraj, 
the Prophet having finished his prayer, went to his bed, and we 
awoke him in the morning. Abd, son of Homaid, relates that 
“ the Prophet either said, ' I was sleeping or half-sleeping.’ ” 
If these traditions be considered as authentic, then there cannot 
be the least hesitation in believing that the night journey was 
nothing but a vision or dream ; but if the truth of these tradi- 
tions be suspected, in that case also it is proved that in the life 
time, at least, of tho Prophet, all persons bolioved it to be a 
vision. On those grounds, therefore, all the above-named tradi 
tionists,* and a groat number of highly-loarnod divines, as woU 
as Oinmayah and Ilozaifah, tho most trusted of tho companions 
of our Prophot, liavo all unanimously declared the Meraj to have 
been nothing more than a vision. 

' Some peraouB regarded the eight ionnoy of the Prophet as no other than a 
vision, and they hold that the visions of Prophets are oqusl to reality, sjid are 
Tovolatlons, Moaviah was Ukewiso of the same conviction. Some persons repre- 
sent Hossan to have bolievod the same, rrhile others assert that ho held an opinion 
quite different from tbo above. Mohammed Ibn Ishak has hinted the same. 
(Shefa.) 

Moh^med Xbni Career writes in his Oonunentary upon the Holy Koran, that 
the conviction of Hosaifa was to the effect that t^ night jouruey was a mere 
vlslan, and that verily it did never oeonr bodily, and that oertainly ho pe 'formed 
tho journey in a vision. The same has been related from Ayosha and MoavlaL 
(Tafseer-l-Kabeer, ) 
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JU (li) J.j^ liji ‘^^'* ^5^ 3 

j Jsft-j jj j clj^ iWij^ i\jb U» <Lil j Ujjj uli^o 

j**>*^') {j°j ‘Vij^'* j u*v) yj* ijyi5 li^ 3 

Some doctors,, howeYer, wlio, in point of time, flonrislied after 
those above-mentioned, maintained that everything stated as 
having occnrretL' during the Meraj, was in the body. For this 
assumption of theirs they possess no authority, either from the 
Holy Koran, or^fi.'om the hadeeses, but merely assert it after a 
philological and somewhat warm discussion upon the use of 
certain words. Thus, the word Asra (night journey), they 
say, cannot he applied to a dream or vision, for it means travel- 
ling hj night, and, therefore, it must signify an actual journey. 
Again, they assert that the words In ahdche used in tho 
Holy Koran, and which moan Ms servant, aro applicable to tho 
soul and body together, since man is composed of both tlioso. 
Tbo word **^ogah” they assert, which simply means "to 
seo,” although generally understood to signify tho seeing in 
dreams and visions, is also applied to tho act itsolf, of seeing 
with tho eye, whence it is possible that in tho Koran tlio latter 
interpretation might have been intended. For a proof of this 
last interpretation, they assert that the words " the Prophet's 
eye saw,” used in the commentary of Ibni Abbas, means nothing 
but performing the act of • seeing. 

They dispose of the remaining traditions, which represent the 
Prophet as sleeping, by alleging that either tho Prophet might 
have been lying in a posture generally adopted by those who are 
actually sleeping, or that the journey might have commenced 
while he was sleeping, and concluded, when he awoke. It must 
be clear to every person who can reason at all, how weak and 
unsatisfactory are the grounds above-mentioned, hut it must be 
remembered that they were brought forward by only those per- 
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sons who, blinded aa Llioy were by loligious zeal and fanaticiam, 
maiutainod that everything pertaining to religion, however ab- 
Burd, ridiculona, or inipoaaiblo that thing might bo, muat be be- 
lieved aa true. Uut if thia is absurd and ridicnloua on the part 
of such Mohainmedana, how nmeh more so is it on that of the 
Chriatiana, to assert Hint every Mohammedan must unhesita- 
tingly believe, as urtiolea of faith, all such puerilities? Into 
what depths, then, of wilful injustice and stolid ignorance must 
Prideaux have boon plunged for him to assert that “all who 
profess the Mohammedan religion must believe it as a main 
article of their faith I and that whoever becomes a Mohammedan 
must have the same faith also I this story being os firmly be- 
lieved by all of that religion as anything in the Gospels is by us 
Christians.” 

Gratuitously assuming that all the puerile, extravagant, and 
much disputed traditions constitute the main article of the Mo- 
hammedan faith, CbristiaiiB, a few only excepted, ignoring al- 
together the precepts and example of him whoso name they, 
indeed, assume, but to whoso gontlo and benign spirit they are 
utter strangers, have not hesitated to attack believers in the one 
true and only God, with language which would be disgraceful, 
even if used against atheists themselves. 

Wo have amply shown above the reception which Islam itself 
has given to those traditions; but, oven taking it for granted that 
every droumslanco mentioned in the story actually did occur, 
and assuming also, for mere argument’s Bake, that the belief of 
this story oonstitutib thb main abtiolb of Mohammbdan 
FAITH, it certainly eurpriisies us not a little to find Ghristiam 
taunting us with gullibility when they themselves are so no- 
torious for the power of unlimited deglutition. Do not, we 
would ask, the Christians believe, as an article of their faith, 
that the prophet Elijah was taken up into heaven, in a “human 
and bodily form, without tasting of death," iu “ a chariot of ftre,” 
“into heaven by a wMrlwind?” (Bib. Oycl'o. viii.). And do not 
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these selfsatnc Christians, who appear so dcsirons of monopolizing 
to themBclvoB all power of bdiof, believe that Jesus Christ, after 
having risen from the dead (Matt, xxviii. 7), ascended into heaven, 
and sat on the right band of Qod (Mark xvi. 10), that is, on bis 
own right band. He being Qod tho Bon ? ' 

Wo would, therefore, suggest to all Christian writers who may 
be disposed to follow so bad and mischievous an example, the fol- 
lowing injunction of their Master “ And why beholdcst thou the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but porceivest not tho beam that 
is in thine own eye. Either how canst thou say to thy brother, 
Brother, let me pull oat the mote that is in thine eye, when thou 
thyself heholdest not the beam that is in thine own eye? Thou 
hypocrite, cast out first the beam out of thine own eye, and then 
sWt thou see clearly to pull out the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye ” (Lnke vi. 41, 4S). 

We have now to consider what was tho vision seen by Mo- 
hammed. 

Upon the first view it appeors lliat tho Holy Koran says no- 
thing respecting it, except that ''ho (Mohammed) really beheld 
some of the greatest signs of lus Lord,” and, indeed,, nothing is 
plainly and expressly stated in that Holy Writ about what was 
actually revealed to tho Prophet in that vision; but if we 

' A yerj dOTont Ohrutun p«tui Uu (aUa tbtui : 

“TTphorodo, 

FoUQ-wed tfith neoUmaUoD, and tho sonnd 
Symphonloua of ion -thoosud horpa that tnnod 
AogoUo hsrmoijioa ; the earth, tho air roaoundod. 

The heaTesB and all thoir eoDBteUatioiia rung; 

The planeta in their atationa liatenlDg atood, 

'While the bright pomp asoendod jubilant. 

Open, ye OTorleaUDg getee, they aung ; 

Open ye heaTona, yonr living doors , lot in 
The groat Redeemer, from Hie vrork returned. 

Magnificent ; and oft, for Gh)d vrill deign 
To visit now the dvreUinga of just men, 

Delighted, and irith frec^nsnt Intereoniae, 

Thither will send hie winged moaBengera, 

On erraada of anpemal grace." 
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minutely examine the peeiiliar phraseology of our Sacred Book, 
we shall find the following was revealed unto him 

" Set not up another God with the true God, lest thou sit 
down in disgrace and destitute” (chap. xvii. 23). 

“ Thy Lord hath commanded that ye worship none besides 
Him, and that ye show kindness unto your parents, whether the 
one of them or both of them attain to old ago with thee. There- 
fore say not unto them, Fie on you, neither reproach them, but 
speak respectfully unto them" Ub. v, 44). 

" And submit to behave humbly towards them out of tender 
affection ; and say, 0 Lord, have mercy on them both, as they 
nursed me when I was little" (3. v. 26). 

" And give unto him who is of kin to you, his due, and also 
unto the poor and the traveller, and \/aste not thy suhstanoe 
profusely” (Ib. v. 28), 

" And let not thy hand be tied up to thy neck, neither .open it 
with an unbounded expansion, lest thou become worthy of repre- 
hension, and bo reduced to poverty" (Ib. v. 31). 

'* Kill not your children for fear of being reduced to want ; 
we will provide for them and for you. Verily tbo killing them 
is a great sin” (Ib, v. 33), 

" Draw not near unto fornication, for it is wickedness, and an 
evil way” (Ib. v. 84). 

“ Ndthor slay the soul which God hath forbidden you to slay, 
unless for a just cause” (3. v. 36), 

“And meddle not with the substance of the orphan, unless it 
be to improve it, until he attain his age of strength and perform, 
your covenant, for the performance of your covenant shall be 
inquired into hereafter” (Ib. v. 86). 

“ And give full measure when you measure aught; and weigh 
with a just balance : this will be better” (Ib. v. 87). 

“And follow not that whereof thou hast no knowledge, for the 
hearing, the sight, and the heart, every one of them shifil he 
examined at the last day” (Ib. v, 88). 
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“ Walk not proudly iii the land, for tliou canal; noL oloavo tko 
aartb, ueithor shall. Ihoti equal the mountains in ataturo. All 
this is evil and abominablo in the sight of thy Lord” Ub, vv, 
39 , 40 ). 

“ These precepts are part of the wisdom which thy Lord hath 
revealed unto thee. Set not up any other God- as equal unto 
God, lest thou be cast into hell, reproved and rejected" (Ib, 
V. 41 ). 

Several traditions pretend to explain the subject matter that 
was revealed in this vision, but none of them possess any trust- 
worthy autliority for their correctness, and very few of them are 
traced up to Mohammed, 

It appears to us' that these traditiouists have picked up this 
thing from the Koran, and that thing from the hadeeses, having 
gleaned one matter from other oral traditions, and another matter 
from other sources, and, supplementing all these by their own. 
gratuitous aud imaginary fancies, have coined a story. Besides 
this, all these traditions are so contrary not only to reason, hut 
to the primitive and fimdanionlal dogmas of tho religion itself, 
that it becomes impossihlo to repose the least particle of faith in 
them. 

Moreover, these traditions are so much at variance as to 
defy any one to reconcile one with tho other. For tho purpose 
of njaking our readers fully comprehend tho above remarks, we 
cannot do better than quote those traditions in our Essaypand 
with this view wo shall divide them into eighteen sections, show- 
' ing very clearly and pointing out distinctly the conh’adictions and 
differences which run through all of them. 


Sbction l.—The IccaHiy where the event occurred. 

Eatadah relates from Anas, and he from Malik, son of Sarah, 
that t&e Prophet was cither in ffatim or in Hijer (Eaaba) when 
the event happened. 
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Ibni Sliahab rolatea from Atiaa, and he from Abiizar, who aaid 
that on the night .of Meraj, the rdof of the Prophet’s house, in the 
city of Mecca, was audJouly removed. Ommi Hanee relates that 
on the night of Meraj the Prophet was in her house. 

The tradition related by Omar represents the Prophet as de- 
claring that when he returned from the heavens, ho alighted in 
the house of Khadijah so soon, that she bad not.even turned 
herself on one side from the other. By this it appears that the 
event occurred when the Prophet was in Khadijah’s house. 

u.S3tt iiilaa 

jJlS ^ jJudj 

(wU) J^\ ^ 

Jlj 

J t i wOB i* } c)^ lOil 

(^iU f.\) Ol tlXb' 

^1 ^XC *1^03 31 Cyjl hflg ll ^ y 

(*UA) tsJjar U J gll iXv»ef-j Jl3 


Sbciion 1\,—The posture of Mohammed, at the commmemmt 
of the Meraj. 

Katadah relates that the Prophet mas lyiaip upon his hack. 
The tradition related by Hassan represents the Prophet as say- 
ing that I was sleeping in Hijer, when the angel Gabriel came 
and touched my heels several times. I awoke, and not finding 
any one, I slept.* The angel repeated the same, and, on the i&ird 
occasion, he caught hold of my arm and took me to the mosque. 
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< t « . Anas reprosents the Prophet as skeping on the same 
night in the mosquo, in the Kaaba, and that upon waking, he 
found himself on the same spot. 

Ommi Hanee confirms the etatement that tho Prophet went to 
bed after repeating the night prayer, and that she woke him in 
the morning. Abd, son of Hamaid, alleges tliat the Prophet said 
he was either tleeping, or lying on his hack, or that he was half- 
asleep, and half-awake. Aycshah relates that she never missed 
the Prophet during the whole night of Mcraj. 

jJUi liU c^O cUiijii ^ 

1^1 JU LjsII jS'J j 

(ijoLa y^b *UA) Ous^^U Ul_j li 

lijJkl /*^1 biigj j*U J 

Vr i^l h ^ idll 

c:,«jLai t/wOiiJl uu-j fSy^o^J\ lAyj L^ljUS’ i^Jl 'IAjJ! 

(^^1* 1*1) ^5ll JljJill |J <<j*i 

Jlj Uljj \j\ ili-J (.Ua Lly 

(^Jo\-« *li.il) ^J,U5^1 J j»iUll i^^Hl ^yi J 
(‘Iami) i^aL# AUI 'iuMty WASAsi I/* b£>dtj 1^1 awjifi f 


SacTioR Ul.—SAakkt-sadar, 

jiatadah represents the Prophet as saying that " some one 
approached me, and out me open from my breast to below my 
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navol.” Ibni Shaliab rektea Ihal: the Propbct aaiJ that “ Qabriel 
descended and opened my clicst*' 

Sjti^ sjji trjjb ^ U jUui cjT 

(iroliiS) ijybi 

((.—>1.^ jjjil) 1^1X0 ^7^ 


Sbotion IV.— What follomed the euttmp open of tM chest. 

Eatadab makes the Prophet state that " some one took out 
my heart, after that a golden Teasel vas brought near me fnll of 
Iman (Faith), and my heart was washed and filled with it, and 
with knowledge, and then put again in its place." 

Another tradition by Eatadah represents Mohammed saying 
thus ; " My belly was washed with Zemzem water, and then filled 
with Iman and wisdom.” 

Ibni Shahab states that the Prophet said , " Gabriel first washed 
my heart with Zemzom water, and then brought me a golden 
vessel filled with Iman and science, and poured them into my 
chest." 

bbwl yLv* (L_>.jkO L r ..<«ul a > ^ 

(sola!) j UUjI *Uj ^ j 

UU^l J ttia- ^ j»J ^ 

(fc^lyA yj/l) itS^l |*J Is 


Sbotion Y.— Burak. 

Eatadah and Sabit make Mohammed say, “After thaa an 
animal was brought for me to ride; it was white, and its size 
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between that of a mulolind an asn, called lUirak; it tilrclched 
aa far as the eye could reach.” 

AnnH states that the Burak was saddled and bridled and ready 
horneBsed. 

Ibni Sliahab has no mention of Burak, and represeuts the 
Prophet to say that "Gabriel took mo by arm and flow to- 
wards heaven. 

(ifjllii) |_5«3Si 

Jlj a11\ a11\ 

j fjji j oLn^^ 

(Ui-jO) As'Jb 

< ^ 

^ ‘str’’ ^ c,'^ u;;* 

(jywjl) Is^ J*uyt \X^ 

Shotion VI.— When momting the Jiterah. 

Katadah and Sabit merely allege that tho Prophet mounted it. 
AnaB says that the Burak at first neighed and kicked, where- 
upon Gabriel said, “Barest thou do this, when the Prophet 
mounts thee ? never was any ono on thy back worthier than 
Mohammed. Thereupon bhe Burak blushed with shame,” 

fsois,)! Aj . 1 t h 

(ls-o15) JaJji 

Jk»>l bii I jjk Jjuj aI iJlu u li3 

J 1^/* yaijli Ai/* aUI'i^I 
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Section VII .— reacUng Jmmlm, 

Sabit reprosenlfl Mobainmed as saying that, “When I reached 
Jorusalom, I fastened the bridle of Barak with the same hook 
which other prophets used to employ.” 

Boraida makes Mohammed state that “Gabriel pointed out a 
stone to me with his finger, thereupon a hole occurred in the 
stone, and I fastened the bridle with that stone.” 

Katadah and other traditionists take no notice of Mohammed’s 
going to Jerusalem and performing there certain rites which we 
shall now mention. 

*1^111 LIUwl 

ij liJuh 

SnoTiON VIII.— TZito performed in /erusalem. 

Sabit makes Mohammed say “that when I entered tbo mosque 
of Jerusalem I repeated my prayer.” 

Abu Ilorairah states that the Prophet performed his proyers 
with a host of angels. When the prayer was over the angels 
questioned Gabriel respecting his companion. He answered that 
he was Mohammed, the last of the prophets. The angels there- 
to replied— “ Welcome is he our brother and the minister of God.” 
This over, next came the souls of bB the prophets. The tra« 
ditionist then gives the prayers of Abraham, Moses, David, 
Solomon, and, lastly,' that of Mohammed. When Abraham 
heard the prayer of Mohammed, he exclaimed, “Verily., ’t is 
for this reason only that God hath appointed thee the greatest 
of all prophets,” 

ti 
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nosaifa, son of Yaman, denios ovary ouo of tilicso things, and 
swears, by God! that the IVopbet uovor alighted from the linrak 
until he came bach. 

Jabir states that the Prophet said, "When the Ooreyshites did 
not believe my statement of the night journey, I was vexed 
thereat, and at once went to Bijor, and, standing at the spot, 
I could see all the mosque, and I commenced to tell them aloud 
everything about its every nook and corner.” 

Abu Horairah makes the Prophet say that, "When I was 
standing at Hijer, and the Goreyshites were questioning me, 
they asked many parUculars that 1 did not well recoUeot at that 
moment; I was much grieved thereat, and God raised up the 
mosque of Jerusalem so high in the air that I could see it, and 
whatever they asked me I told them by seeing the mosque. 1 
saw many prophets, among whom woro Abraham, Moses, and 
Jesus, and they were praying. Now it was the time of Asr, or 
the prayer performed at four in tho afternoon. I noted the part 
of Imam, or one who lakes tho precedence. All of us performed 
prayer; when we hod finished our prayers, one person addressed 
me, saying, ^0 Mohammed, make acquaintanoo with tho keeper 
of Hell.’ I proceeded towards the latter and ho saluted mo.” 

It may be as well to inform our readers bore that tills last 
tradition is, according to every principle of Islam, tho falsest 
of all. 


(u:-j 13) <>-3 uu-Lai ^ Jl5 

<U!jSai\ ji jiiyt U ^ 

tijli. *Lj 111 j HI 

,lol j t3Wv uT* 1*^1^ 
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liili liyiuu* ijfje. \^ JL) ^jLit 

ir^^Ldit iCuuJU ^ j^LaJ 

V. tJd^ ij u^ iji-«jy Uli |*ir^ ^ 

t\jJ) |«LJb iXuiill U |Juui ^U! ii)j^ C^U ^ jjb 

^ 4i*»> ^^J^ 

L a ..^jlai (jwJjUH c-«J ^ ui-w^j 

J*jy ^Jjii (jwJiUll e-jfi L |J C-Jjkfc- (_^ J 

b yiS ifjLalt u: .^ j y <-t» Uii aG1*S1 ijs^ 

J«y Iai j yii 4ii Jj>Aj Mss* 1 jk* JU iJISm \iW> 

^ jvjo j ^1 j**ij ksjjlji. j *111 »!-»• Ijlli jv« Jill *sll 

j*to J j*^ *Xei>l J l*K J ^Jx. 1^ 1> 'UiHl ^!j j\ 
jUi ^^1 j*K ^ ij)W-»j ‘>>l‘> j j i/"r* j 

111 j *if Jlw ^ v^l jtAdla.*^ 

y;j*l«<*«f 1 Ail^ J y^Ull iAO-J ^^il-<» ^1 l^<ill *1^1 AaJI 

J*^ j JS' yjUJ **» ylj^l J/ll J Li*^ 3 Irf**^ 

ua/^ J1 ^ j yjl j SI ^^1 J«r J ^ J j«r J ^Jr^^ 
tt* J ‘•Sy-* i/* fc-y J J c^ j 
<yiU ^IS *U^) Ij l-iv 1^!;^' J^ 
j y^U-ll (j;; ((^kXiUll u>>Jl SljLJl ^^1) i-J3<i ;i^l j 
(*lL&) 1«^ ^^i»• Jljl^ 3 Jl* 
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Sbction IX. — What Mohammed did after leaving Jerusalem. 

Sabit is tbe only one of all tlio Iraditioniats who states that 
when the Prophet came out from Jerusalem, the angel Gabriel 
presented him with wine and milk, the latter of which Mo- 
hammed accepted, whereupon Gabriel said, “Thou hast preferred 
nature to art,” meaning you have selected that which is produced 
by nature and not made by art. 

' U1 j *Ub '1^ ^ 

(ci-jU) 5^1 J-5|-sr J'" 


Shction l-.—The first Seaven. 

Katadah makes the Prophet say, “And Gabriel set off with 
me till we arrived at the lowest region, and he desired the door 
to be opened, andit-was said to him, 'Who is it?’ and he said, 
'I ata Gabriel.’ They said, ‘Who is with you?’ Ho said, 
'Mohammed.’ They said, ‘Has Mohammed been called?’ 
He said, ‘Yes.’ They said, ‘Welcome, Mohammed! his 
coming is well.’ Then the door was opened, and when I ar- 
rived in the region, behold I saw Adam, and Gabriel said to me, 
‘This is your father, Adam, salute him.’ Then I saluted him, 
and he answered me, saying, ‘You are welcome, good son and 
prophet.' ” 

Sabit states that Adam welcomed Mohammed and blessed him. 

Abni Shahab^ relating the same story with very little difference, 
represents the Prophet as saying, “And, behold, a man sitting 
with black men ; sitting on his right hand and left; .and when 
' he looked to his right he laughed, but wept when he looked 
to his left, and he said, ‘Welcome, good prophet and son!’ 
.i^d I said to Gabriel, ‘Who is this?' He said, ‘It is Adam, 
and these black appearances on his right and left are the spirits 
of his children, in the shape of men ; those on his right hand 
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are of paradise, and those on his loft the infenials ; so that when 
Adam looks to his right ho laughs, hut weeps on looking to his 
loft.’” 

Anas makes the Prophet ns stating that, " One day I was sit- 
ting alone, when Gabriel came and tapped me on my shoulder ; 
I stood up, and, behold, there were two nests on the tree, and I 
sat on one of them and Gabriel on the other, and the gates of 
the first region wore thrown open upon onr arrival, and behind a 
curtain I saw a great light and a window of rubies and pearls, 
and God revealed to me whatever he pleased.” 

Bazar represents Ali as stating that "When God wished to 
teach Mohammed the method of Azan (calling to prayer), he 
despatched Gabriel with a quadruped called Barak, Gabriel took 
him up to a curtain near to God. From behind the curtain an 
angel came out, whom Gabriel said he never saw in his whole 
life before. Upon the angel repeating the Azan, God, at every 
word, exclaimed " true, true.” 

JU \ jjk y;.* J-3 li ^ 

^ Jiis liW _} JlS clX*/* 

1 jjb JUi j*j\' Uij Ulj *ls>- jncd \f>y* 

SU jkLwi u ^1 

L.^j) |♦*>V (»U*« Ji/* *UJ\ (k* 

Jjsls ^ 

1 Jl j tiXsr® 4i-^, JJ ^ Ul »j3^^ J 

u>]j ^lall j 



idLtuik j (if* 1**^^ iJ^ liAA jJjjjj-iJ 

^lil\ (Jjbl aILku* jjffi j (Jjkl [*V^ (iff'^5^^ 

(t-jL((Ji> y;i\) <tlUA JJ ^;!ai liil J li^ai^ Jai Itili 

ol jhfili IjI IfhU (Oil (if* 

Ji^ l|^ Jl e:-v4^ ^ ^ jSy ,*LJI a-Jjs J-J^-^r 

C^X) ill CJJu«3 j ifji».lj ifutiis jjy\ 

iStti/f^ J (. Jl i\ ^LibuJI lii?.<IIH>l4l U*...<J^Mlji J 

c:^,5;j *U*J1 <— >Ij ^ j (J-^ Ul-*^ jJtfS (jji^ 

tifjS Lll j jijJI y ^ 

^u*\f* *1 aA) (j^^JtJ iiJ^ *C»it«# 

jXo ^Ji ^^Uj <liJ^ U1 iijij) U^y-j\ jj;j| yjji j \^\ J 

Uj-Jbjj lyl Jlib *j^i3j ilj-y 

Ui jJ |*!Lm 1\ 4«Le jJUj iX* 

t-jU?” f*^ iX**^ aU\ 1^! j^ 

cjUi^h y;-. ilil* 6\ ^ U^ ^J\)u ^^J\ ^JJ t^oil 

J cJ^ (if* iJni/f^ Vi iJyiJ 

Ai-^ (il^Syt \lii* y)l J lilCt ^ W^ 

*1) juT* ^ J-« iili3yi JUi jrjjk ^ Li JJ 

HI ^1 !l yl iX|^l LL^L«!! JlS j^j Ul LI (^Ou* ^iXe (-jla::*^l 

I J ^ ‘/‘V* J*^ *h Jiiy* 

»jLfl!l i^ <»)y y;i« V' JH (J ‘'^s^ 
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JaI |*U (Ujaj jj 1*5 Jls j ^iUl\ ^_jo- 

lU^jkxp;- ^1 Jli j-jj J |*.i^ J*^ *U*Ji 

(*U^) yO^ ^ cut^-tyuj^ JA^ j»*Lp JufcSf*^ <0Jl 

Sbotion XI,— The second Eeavm, 

Eatadah and Sabit stale that both of them proceeded to the 
second region, and, on arriving there, beheld Jesus and John the 
Baptist, and everything that happened was jnst like what had 
occurred first. . 

Another tradition has it that Mohammed met with Joseph in 
the second region, and Jesus and John the Baptist, in the thii'd one. 

Ibni Shahab states it is true that Mohammed met with Adam, 
Edres (Enoch), Moses, Jesus, and Abraham in these regions, but 
it is not known in which particular region what particular prophet 
he met with, except that he saw -Adam in the first region and 
Abraham in the sixth. 

(jluJ P bj\ tiA J J 
(w\w) ^U\ 

ilUJl b l5\ Uli jU j) 'U«ll ^^1 Iw ^ j*i 
^juJ SI Jls (aIA.* iJiLj ^) 

^ i J 1,5“^ i \^y* j i 1**^^ cylj4-J! j 

J 'UwtfJI u* j*lil J '•mA^ 

(J^l) bJi *b*»n 

(cuU.) J ^r#«r: J ^Isll ^\j h\j^ , 
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Sbotion Xlh—l'lio tltird Jlimnn. 

Katadali aud Sabit stulo that, iu tho third rogiun, Mohammed 
behold Joseph, etc., etc. 

One tradition says that Mohammed mot hero with Edres, while 
another states that he saw Jesus aud John tho llaptisl. 

(Jibj j) U P.iljJ llil ^ 

j)U\ ^\j lu\ Jli 

A 

J jLdii 45j jJb 

(cjW) iillill ^.^4; i_5* j 

(cubwl) AS3W\ !.?#*< i/l> %J i/4 

Sbotion Xiil.— The fourth Ileaoen. 

Katadah and Sabit say that, when Mohammed arrived in tho 
fourth region, ho saw Edros, etc., etc. 

One tradition maintains that Mohammed met with ]<ldroB in 
the third region, and with Ilaroon (Aaron) in tho fourth. 

ijL) j) loU jjUi f) 

(»oUS) (<!iU.« 

•— -o-y Vil U\i (di.* *U«H lij j*j 

(uLdiJ) Usff UUU »Ujwj4 a)J\ JlS j,»(sr i^llu lij 
(olwi) 4 *jU1 ^ J ^ tAjj J 

Section XIV.— 2%e Jfth Heavm, 

•Eatadah and Sabit state that Mohammed met with Haroou in 
the fifth region, etc,, etc. 
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Anotlior ivadition Btafefl that it was Edrcs whom Mohammed 
saw in the fifth region. 

^ jl* (idArt ji'jj) <U-«ls)l •'U*ull Jjw ^ 

(jfkilui) (abu* 

uiMt (‘tb^ j^As) 'U«J1 jjl 

(ejU.*S) ^ ^\j ii\jj 

Sbciion XY . — The Sixth Heaven. 

Eatadah and Sabit both state that Mohammed met with Moses 
in the sixth region, eto., etc. Sabit, however, leaves out the 
lamentations of Moses, while Katadah mentions them. He re- 
presents Mohammed as saying, " And when I passed him he 
wept.” And I said to him; “What makes you weep?” He 
answered, “Because a boy was sent after mo of whose followers 
more will enter paradise than of mine.” 

Shoraik states that the Prophet met with Moses in the seventh 
region. 

Ibni Shahah says that in this region Mohammed saw Abraham, 
j^As) ^ (aIa< _^Ai) AjOUI *U«Ji Am ^ 

(rj\aS) (all^ 

liU (4i-* ^Ai) i.)oU! *UJ! lu |J 

(uwU) Jj ^ 

i^AiA lLm iXHi JIj U CJjils-" Uii 

Uolai) ^ to."*! ^ tM-iJi 

OwjuLuJI «... A^ ^ ail 

'IaA) AajLuII ui»oA^ 
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Sbohon XVI .«— seventh Heaven. 

Katadah and Sabil relate that Mobammod met with Abraliam 
in the flevenlh region, but Sabil adds further that Abrnhmn waa 
sitting reclining against the Baital Muamorr (tlio counterpart of 
Mecca in Heaven), in which seventy thousaud angels enter daily 
and never return. Shoraik says that it was Moses who mot with 
Mohammed in the seventh region. 

\jj» JU duUI 'Uoull ,iju> ^ 

^U! j Jli (iiu ^1^1 dsTjjl 

S *L4uuJ1 ^ 

(ci-oU) 4-11 

Cysl— 4juU«JI 1^ } 

Sbotion XVll.—Sadratul Montahah {.the Itoundanj Tive). 

Katadah and Sabit relate that Mohammed was taken up to 
Sadratul Montahah, and behold I its fruits were like water pots, 
and its loaves like elephants’ ears, etc., etc. 

Eatadah adds further that Mohammed said, ” I saw four rivers 
there, two of them hidden and two visible.” I said to Gabriel, 
"What arc their names?” Ho said, "Those two concealed 
rivers are in Paradise, and the two visible ones are the Nile and 
the Euphrates. 

Abu llorairah adds that near to Sadratul Montahah 6ow four 
canals, the first of water, the second of milk, the third of wine, and 
the fourth of honey ,* and the tree is so large, that if a rider upon 
horseback wore to travel close by it, he would remain under its 
shadeo for seventy years, and that were one leaf to fall down 
from it it would cover the whole world. After all this, God 
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desired Mohammed to reqoedt whatever he desired, and, after a 
long* conversation, God declared, '^Lol 1 have made thee my 
friend.” 

Sabit says that the covering of this tree was so beautiful that 
no one could describe it. 

Ibni Shahab relates that the' Prophet went into Paradise, the 
domes of •which were made of pure pearls, and the dust of 
which was of musk. 

Ibni Masood states that no one but God knows where the 
Prophet went beyond the seventh region. 

Eatadab, however, asserts that place to have been Baitul 
Maamoor, and represents the Prophet saying, " One vessel fall 
of wine, another full of milk, and another full of honey, were 
brought to me, and I took the milk and drank it.” And Gabriel 
said, " Milk is religion ; thou and thy followers will attach thy. 
salves thereto.” 

Ibni Shahab does not mention one word about Baitul Maamoor, 
but states that Mohammed proceeded so high that he could hear 
the noise produced by the pens used by the angels whose duty 
it was to record the ovonts that occur upon the earth. 

i j Jlj Ji/* lJU 

(irjlsj) IfjAui lijk jJU j ^ jj} 

j4J 3 J I*! 

(c.jU) U 

\j yliiA li-A* Vi>W -J 

(J-ai y«j! ^ JjJjA ^5Jl 3 

j iK "Sjiktull 
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ur*jV' J nr* jV'j (j uP iir'*jV' J 

AS; j i^\ j UU J 

JUj ijyi ^ Jl3 AJolUl^ j jy ^^!^ J^' ^ 
jUi i> il JUj _, C(,U3 J^ ^s^. li'^" t^.-^' 

^y, u:^ J U&fi UL. to-u j IM- 

^ d] j JjOkaJ\ iS j U-^ j ^■♦s^ 

'i X^J^J ^ ^ ^ '■^' 

\^y* j *AjU ^ ,JhH <>isia6\ j ^J«lJ laJ\ 

y,\k;Al\ ^if• AJiel 3 ^ ^ h&?i ^ 

^ Cj^ ciif^i jw *i «l^ J#f- Ws^ u/v. r*o^' 

jii\^ ^\ c^j\ , 

1^ jy^l ciJjwr j njj/^ j ujtj' ^ f* ‘‘“^^ I.C-W 3 

jy iiiiUr j Jry j ‘^' ^ 

U Vy-U^ (J cr^ W- <is;f^p\j j UJxS. 

(yiU *Ua) UjI^j. ^ larU il5»l«r 3 
jU. A».\ Ui ti>j-iJ U <dl\ jiT* Vpf^ ^ 
(umVj) l.yi*u»- V*H1 U^ 

^jC\ 'i ^ 

c^\ 1^1/ \o\ J jl;ll' 'j'i f i)^ J ^s^ 
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<uLs U! JIj j 

^ Wv. ^ A»sij\*ul\ J^»3ui» ^^\ Jtl 

i>y* (j"|/ ^ JU [iy* 

(4>jAuui C.i^J>t> 

j*K 1^ \^y* <-^]) ‘’W*^ j 

JUi JW iUl )l| U^. IUj tis3j ^ JU <1 aUI 

(yflUfl J^U *Uil) lXo^\ ^J| ^Jg\ jj 

(ir^lsS) ^ ^ 

iiijii>i>- li *\j| j jjjiJ *li! j jA 'A - *Hj uuwj! ^ 

(«j\2j) uici/«^ j uiuO\ JUi 

i^Uu 31 <^\j| j ^/«Lc ^^1 jj)l ^ imfj\^ (^\ J\S 

03^ ^ j*S <tUI yL ^^l JlS U If 

(c^lil^ lirf^) 1*^ ^ J-<*«ll i^JXui, 

SaorxoN XVlll.~Smlati<m. 

Sabit makes Mohammed say that "God revealed to me what 
he revealed.” 

Katadah aad Sablt and Ibni Shahab unanimously state that 
fifty prayers every day were ordered by God. 

Katadah makes the Prophet say, " 'When I returned and passed 
by Moses, and he said, ‘What have you been ordered?’ I 
said, ‘Fifty prayers daily.’ Then Moses said, 'Yerily your 
followers will not bo able to perform fifty prayers every day 
and, verily, I .swear by God, that I tried the experiment with 
men before you, and applied a remedy to the sons of Israel, but 
without the desired effect; then return to your Lord, and ask 
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that the load of your followere may bo lightonod. And bo I ro* 
turned, and ton prayers wore takoii off.' Then 1 wont to Moses, 
and he said as boforo; and 1 rotnmod to God's court, and ten 
prayeiB more were curtailed. Then 1 wont to Mosos, who said 
as before ; and I went back to God’s court and ton prayers more 
were remitted. Then 1 wont to Mosos, who repeated what he 
had before said ; I once more returned to God’s court, and ten 
more were taken off. And going again to Moses, he said as 
before ; then I returned to God and ten more were lessened. Then 
1 went to Moses, and he said as before ^ then I went to God’s 
court and was ordered five prayers daily.” 

Sabit relates the same, but differs from Katadoh, inasmuch 
as he states that, instead of ten, five prayers were lessoned on 
each occasion. 

Ibni Shahab does not mention what number of prayers were 
curtailed on each successive occasion, but merely states, generally, 
that a portion was token off each time. 

Sabit also adds that each of the fire enjoined prayers was 
equivalent in quantity to ten. 

Ibni Masood maintains that some portions of tlio Koran wore 
revealed, and it was promised that all Mohammed’s followers 
should receive salvation, excopt such as attribute equals to God. 

Sabit further adds that God said, "ho who intended to do 
good, but did not, diall have one good written down for, him ; hut 
if he intended good and did it, then the good should be written 
for him tenfold ; and be who intended to do evil, but did it not, 
nothing should be written against him ; but if be practised evil, 
then one evil should be written against him.” 

Katadah and Sabit state that Moses again urged Mohammed 
to retain to God, and ask for a ibrther curtailment of the prayers, 
but that Mohammed replied, "I have asked the Almighty till 
I am quite exhausted and ashamed. I cannot return to the 
Divinity again, but I am quite satisfied, and leave the acts of 
my followers to be dealt with by God as he pleases.” 
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Kaladah makofl tlie Prophet say, “After passing from that 
place, a crier proclaimed aloud, 1 have established my divine 
commandments and made them easy to my servants.'" 

Ibni Shahab is of opiniou that it yfos after all this that the 
Prophet saw Sadratul Monlahah, and entered Paradise. 

(ks-oU) U ^J\ idl! U 

(yjbj) ifjLe j>i 

(y^j\5) ^ iJ>jU 

{jojU i3^ 

CJj^\ CJj^\ Uj JUi ^ 

^.. ta' Va J 11 jJU j*jjl 

JJl wt-.a3ls j i\S (dll j \ j 

hJL^ilU^yi H li—ifASflll ^XwJ ^.^lx4ilt iXmiI 

\jlka (di^ Jiiii ^^y• 

ojy* li ^ ‘di/* 

U <di^ JUi cyljLtf_^A*j 

(ir.^l&J) |*jj iji ^_^Mii4isc^ 

C.-dju ^ '-s.-l^ 

CSii^l y\i ui-iscU\(d)i»j U Jl3 iL! j j*jJ ^ 

^^1 UL-wc^y J'o ^'^3 Jidir*' ^ 

Ul-M«e^ Uufcri' la** ^^^1 fc-Awi. C«JjU 
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I 3 S (J^ Ui*-i£>» UiJ-rtLiU 

^l*J ^^, c)j^ t3^* 1— i u t . 's :\l\ Aj^i \i L»S\^ 1^! 

^ 5 (*ji CJljLa iX*^'* \j JI 3 ^J:.J>- nJrrf ) 

(uhIS) 

cli3 <t)J^ U JUU ^JJi LL>j yt «:-»«>>■/ 

us-Ui CXi*s*^ Ijb^kii ^ 

LX-i«^ C-^ii <jb^ ^ yU j JUi U;la-yl ^ J 

CSij IttjLa-l Ji^jj 

jJjfll\ (J'Nn ^ S^**-^ U^****^ (J^ lU*^l^ Lm^li (jhjjsj J 

^Jl^ cx«-acu\ ux-Uii CSjj tr^'i' ix-i«^ i^oj 

(vLy^ i::^') i^J 

(OijIj) tfjLo HyLe 

C— ^ ^ 

^ ( m T ’^f '^ ^ i^JmjlSs^ ^ 

* -*fS^ ^L*i# (jjlj i.»-«s&i |t} jiJj ^s*“J jb*b ^^ff^ J \jijji 

(u:^Ij) j xL <tl 

cjljLtf ijii^ssr, txy»l uu4i iiy.1 Uj Jlii ^^jyt ^Jl! 

^ J i^ji cj1jL> j-}U*ttJ II (^1 JlS JSi 
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\^j J^j Ci^w« 3 uAoLktll ilUikui CXij 

(wIm) ^\j^j\^ 

tr!v' <^y* (^' iJJ-Jri J'j 

<d31 Jj-y JUi idjuli CJ^j 

(«ujIi) ^ ut-u-acul ijl 

^y^>u UlJU. j ^yl-aJ/ ^L* ^c\i Uli Jlj 

(Hii^) 


(ot J t*>4 (.^ tliU Ax^t Ui ^A iit |ti t* 

(L^\y& ^jil) tl^^l 

All (.hose tradltione aro so mnclx at varianco 'with each other 
that, not to spoak of tho numerous other rules by which they 
might he proved to bo Mao and spurious, the mere fact of their 
so manifestly contradicting one another nullifies them altogether. 

The author of Lamaat states that these traditions differ so 
much one from the other that it is utterly impossible to re- 
concile them, unless it bo cither taken for granted that the same 
event occurred several times,* or that some of them were dis- 
carded as spurious and apocryphal. 

OJwCJ Jlsj 3\ Xs-’jJUSJ ^ j 

(cjW) ^ ^ 

* To this romaTk of the antbor of Lavnat, it nay furthor be added that, taking 
it for granted that the same ovont 'wae proved to havo oeeurred several times, it 
-erould nevertheless still be indispensably neeessaiy to interpret all of them as 
visions, becanse every one of tbo above quoted tradltione represents it to hare 
been nothing else than a vlbion. 

3A 
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Ohrietian writors of tlio life of Moliammoil have gone one stop 
farther, and have acoouiited aa anthontio traditions those eulogies 
and poetical cnoomiuins which Mohaminodiin poets have lavished 
upon different circumstances connected with the Meraj, such as 
the habilimonts of Mohammed, the appoarauco of Burak, the 
procession of angels, etc., etc. By this, however, they have 
rendered a service to Islam which should be grateful to them for 
their labours, for if any impartial and judicious reader cast his 
eye over a collection of such works, he cannot, wo presume, but 
come to the conclusion that these productions were intended for 
any other purpose than that of investigating the truth — ^not a 
few of them rivalling, in absurdity and audacity, the story of 
Grotius’s pigeon. 

Shaldd-sadar and Meraj have very little, if any, connection 
with the fhndamental religion of a Mohammedan. Were any 
one to deny the occurrence of the former, oithor bodily or in 
a dream, and to assort that there occurred nothing of tlm sort, 
but that all those traditions which insist upon oitlior the material 
or imaginory occurrence of such evonls are, without any excep- 
tion, absolutely false, manifestly spurious, apocryphal, and forged, 
still ho would not forfeit, by such assertion, on iota of his faith, 
or fail, in the least degree, in Iho practice of his religion, but 
would still remain a true and orthodox Moslem. The vision 
of Meraj is of<tlic same nature ns that which occurred to Jacob, 
“And he beheld a ladder set upon the earth, and the top of which 
reached to heaven, and, behold the angels of God ascending and 
descending on it. And, bohold, the Lord stood above it, and 
this is the gate of heaven” (Gen. xxviii. IS, 18, 17). 

All that Mohammedans must beUeve respecting the Moraj is 
that the Prophet saw hmself, zn a msion, transported from, Mecca 
to Jerusalem, and that %n such vision he "reaUy beheld some of 
tke gt eatest signs of his Lord" It must be evident to the reader 
(that the visions also of a prophet are a mode of divine inspiration. 

Having believed the above, if a Mohammedan were to discard 



all traditions irespecting it, altliough some of them may contain 
a particular truth, as utterly false and wrong, and undoubtedly 
spurious, apocryphal, and highly reprehensible, no injury would 
be the consequence either to his Din or his Iman, and ho would 
be upon a par with him who believes everything without in- 
quiry, A Mohammedan will find no commandment contained 
in the traditions respecting Meraj, and, after great research, he 
will meet with two only, one of them five prayers, the other, 
that he who shall attribute equals to God shall be deemed an 
infidel ; but these commandments have not reached us through 
these traditions solely, but God enjoins them very clearly and 
emphatically in several passages of the Koran. If all that is 
mentioned in these traditions, and something additional were at- 
tributed to Mohammed, his position would be in no way exalted 
nor his honour be increased ; and if not the least particle were 
applied to him, his position would not be deteriorated nor bis 
honour lessoned. We Mohammedans do not desire to mate 
our Prophet the "Son of God,” nor are we anxious to give him 
a place on "the right hand of God.” We deem it hia greatest 
honour that ho was a mortal &om among ourselves ; one of our 
brethren j and was selected from among us as a Prophet, honoured 
with diviuo revelation. So, blessed be the memory of Mohammed. 
Amen! 
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BIRTH MB CHUDHOOD OF MOHAMMED. 


Abdolijlh, the son of Abdul Muttalibj and the father of 
Mohammed, was, when S4 years of age, affianced to Amina., 
the daughter of Wahah, one of the Koraish tribe. During his 
wife's pregnancy he set out on a moreantile expedition to 
Yathemb or Medina; but dying before his wife was delivered, 
he was buried in Daivi Kabigha, among the Bani Na^ar. Mo- 
hammed was therefore a posthumous child. Oriental historians 
aro, for the most part, of opinion that the date of Mohammed’s 
birth was the 19th of llabi L, in the first “ year of the Ele- 
phant,” or fifty-five days after the attack of Abraba ; bat great 
dUTorenoo of opinion exists among those writers who have en- 
deavoured to reconcile the "year of the elephmt” with that of 
the Christian ora. 

There is, however, no doubt now that the "yecer of the elephant” 
corresponded with that of 570 A.n., because, according to all 
historians, Mohammed fled from Meooa to Medina in 629 a..d., 
that is, Ihirteea years after the first revelation, which he received 
at Mecca when forty years of age; which dates, when added to- 
gether, amount to fifty-three lunar years; and, after subtracting 
therefrom one year, in order to compensate for the difference 
between the solar and the lunar years, fifty-two years only will 
remain. These fifty-two years, when subtraoted from 699, leave 
670, which is flie year of the Prophet’s birth. 

Traditions, which relate that on the night of Mohammed’s 
birth the palace of Eesra was shaken as by an earthquake, four- 



tfien of its pinnacles l)cing Uirown down in consequence ; Unit tlie 
Bocred lire of tho Fersians, which had burned nuintcrinitUngly 
from time immemorial, suddenly, and without any assignable 
cause, booamc extinguished ; that tho officiuting priests saw 
strange vistons ; and that the lake of Sale was suddenly dried 
np ; rest upon no reliable and respectable authority for the truth 
of them, aud are therefore not believed in as religious traditions. 
In fact, they evidently appear to have been borrowed from the 
poets, who make use of the figure synecdoche. 

According to some traditions, which, though they cannot con- 
fidently be said to be genuine and authentic, yet have no reason 
against their being so called, Amina despatched a messenger to 
Abdul Muttalib to inform him of tho birth of the child ; upon which 
he immediately went to her, and, taking the infant in his arms, 
repaired with it to the Kaaba, and recited some verses of thanks- 
giving unto Qod. According to Sir William Muir, this " prayer 
of Abdul Muttalib at the Eoaba is also apocryphal, being evi- 
dently composed in a Mohammedan strain." I'hat the prayer 
should have been in a " Mohammedan strain" will not, however, 
appear surprising, if it bo considered that an idea of tho true 
God was not altogether unknown to Mohammed’s forefathers ; a 
very strong proof of which is to be found in tho cucumstancc 
of Abdul MuttaliVs having given to his son (the fhther of 
Mohammed) the name of Abd-allah, that is, servant of God. 
Mohammed was suckled for a short time by his mother herself, 
and by Suaiba, a ireed-woman of his uncle, Abu La)tab. Buaiba 
had also suckled Hamza, the Prophet’s unde, so that Hamza 
and Mnsruk, the son of Suaiba, were Mohammed's foster- 
brothers. Abdul Muttalib gave tho name of Mohmmed to the 
child, while Amina gave him that of Ahmed, in obedience to the 
command of an angel who had appeared to her in a dream, tims 
accomplishing the prophecies both of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, of which prophecies we have already given a full aecoont 
in (me of out foregoing Essays. On the sevraith day, Abdul 
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Miittalib offered Bacrifice, to wMch were invited all llio members 
of the Koraish iribe. 

It was the custom of the principal Meccan families to intrust 
their infants, when only eight days’ old, to tho cava of nurses, 
with whom the child remained as long as was agreeable to the 
parent.* 

According, therefore, to the above usage, the infant Prophet 
was intrusted to Ilalima, who took him with her, and was 
accustomed to carry him once in every six months and show him 
to his mother and the rest of the family. When two years old 
he was weaned, on which occasion also Halima carried him to 
Amina, who, thinking that the climate of Mecca would not agree 
with him, once more intrusted him to the nui’se who, as usual, 
showed him to his mother twice in tlic year, until bo attained the 
age of fom* years, when Amina took the chai’ge of him entirely 
upon herself. Halima, therefore, is considered as the Prophet's 
foster-mother ; her husband, Uaris, tho son of Abdul Azza, as 
his ibstcr-fathor, and her children— Abdullah, Ontusa, llazoma, 
called also Shomau, as his foster brothers and sisters. 

Foster-relationship was over regarded by the Prophet as ob- 
ligatory as that of blood, and ho therefoi’e felt for Halima, not 
only great respect and kindness, but even affection, always 
ti'ealing her with the same respect and deference as he did his 
mother; so much so, indeed, that, upon one occasion, he spread 
out his mantle, so much the object of respect and reverence for 
all Mohammedans, for her to sit upon. 

Such great regard shown by the Prophet for foster-relation- 
ship ; the IdndneSB with which he treated Halima and her chil- 
dren ; his gratitude for the affection shown him by his foster 
relatives are, all of them, striking instances of the highest degree 
of moral feeling, benignity, and kind-heartedness. 

The tribe of Bani-Koraish, especially that branch of it called 

' The time for the infaiiVs remaining ■with tho nurae was not Used, hut entirely 
depended upon the position in life, and the oirenmetancos of the parents. 
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iho Bani Saad^ amongst wliom llio Troplx't spent his eliiltlhooil, 
wore renowned tlw'Onghont Arabia for the purity and eloiiuenco 
of their language, and hence the powerful and persuiiaivo elo- 
quence of the Prophet. So highly indeed was this (piaUlieatiou 
appreciated by the Arabians, that a person not poesessing it was 
actually looked upon with contempt, and considered as one of 
the vulgar, although he might bo a membor of some high and 
noble family. 

Sir William Muir also says that “his (Mohammed's) speech 
was thus formed upon one of the purest models of the hcautlfnl 
language of the peninsula, and .... when his eloquence be- 
gan to form an important element towards his success, n pure 
language and an elegant dialect were advantages of essential 
moment.” 

Upon reading any of the ordinary or familiar sayings of the 
Prophet, wo find them In a style not uuliko those of olh(>r elo- 
quent and gifted Arabians ; but, upon perusing tbe snored pages 
of the Holy Korun, our astonishmout and admiration aW' excited 
to the utmost at tho vast difference of the two slyhm, whieh 
appear not to belong to one and tho samo person, and can only 
be accounted for by considering the former as proceeding from 
a mortal, and the latter ftom an immortal, tongue. 

When the boy was Bi-x years old, Amina took him to Medina 
to show him to her other relatives there, but a short time after 
she died at Aliwa, on her way back to Mecca ; and upon the 
boy’s reaching that city, his grandfather, Abdul Mntlailb, un- 
dertook upon bimself the charge of the future Prophot, ever 
treating him with paternal fondness. 

Several stories relating to Mohammed’s childhood are men- 
tioned by Sir William Muir— such as his frolicking with little 
girls at Medina; his putting to flight the birds that perched 
upon his housetop; his biting the back of his foster-sister; his 
weeping at his mother’s tomb, when on his way from Medina to 
Hodaibft, These, with others of the like stamp, ore all unsupported 
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hy any roliablo or trustworthy authoi'ty. But, oven atlmittinjf 
all fluoh relations to ho truo, wo can porooivo nothing luoru in 
thoui than tlio indulgonuo of chiltlisii jjropmisitios, siuco wa see 
ill Mohaiumod, not a god, but a nmu like oiiraolvi'a. 

Upon MohatuuK'd'H roiu’hiiig his eighth yonr, hia graudfalhor, 
Abdul Muttiilib, died at (ho very advanced ago of eighty-two 
years, and, as Bir William Muir has noticed, as " Jie (Mohammed) 
followed the bior to (lie cemetery of Ilajur, he was seen to 
weep,” a cirouinstnnco which, although Wir William appears to 
wish us to consider it as surprising, is by no means so, since the 
youth did but give vent to those tender emotions of the heart 
which the Qod of Mercy has instilled into it for the comfort and 
the happiness of man. 

After tins death of Abdul Mutallib, the guardianship of Mo- 
hammed was iindortakeu by Abu Talib, the undo of the orphan, 
being tlio brotlior of Abdollah hy (ho same mother, llo also 
bdiavod to tho (diild with the greatest Iciuduoss, waldiing over 
him with tho rare of a lender and anxious parent. When 
Muhammod liad reached the age of twelve jm'uts, it so hai»pem>d 
tlial his undo, Abu 'ralib, was ueej'Rsitttted hy his eouiuK'reial 
allairs to undortaijo a journey to Byria, and when the bu.sini'Mi 
was over he roturned to Meoea. Tho circuiuslaneo nw ulioned 
hy Sir Wilhani Muir,— that Mohaimned went to Hyria with Abu 
Talih, who had, at lirsl, deolUietl to tako tho former with him, 
but that when on tho ovo of deparlnro, tho boy, " overoomo by 
tho prospect of so long a separation, dung to his protector,” and 
Abu Talib being moved, carried tho boy along with him,— is allo- 
gothcr void of any trustworthy authority. Mohammed’s child- 
hood had now paasod away, and he stood forth a youth, endowed 
with every virtue that could win tho affoctions and command the 
respect of all around him. Uigh moral feeling, patience, courage 
rendered still more attractive % elegance of manners and a fasci- 
nating address, were so united in him, that he received the name 
of Ameen— -that is, ” Union of all virtues.” 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


With the historical facts of the life of Mohammeil, us nlivaJy 
mentioned, are connected a few traditions, to which Sir William 
Muir has given a place in liis “Biography of Mohanniicd.” 
Strange to say, however, he has contented himself with leuviiig 
the question undecided, by merely alleging that “ the luiracles 
attending the birth of Mohammed are very favourite topics with 
modern Moslems,” and without inquiring which of those iniraeles 
the Moslems consider as worthy their attention, and which not. 
Both Seyar, or ecclesiastical histories, as well as the biographies 
of Mohammed, the productions of learned Mohammedan writers, 
are regarded by all Mussulmans as traditions which require a 
thorough luvcptigation b jforo being accepted as genuine and lui" 
ihoutio. Now, traditions of this character are not considered 
by Mohaminoduns as absolutely deserving of credit, so long as 
satisfactory reasons are uoi. adduced for cstublishing tlieir truth. 
No Mohammedan divines, and no educated men, therefore, have 
received them with anything like antisfaelLon, but, on the con- 
trary, all their eflbrts have heon directed to the task of investi- 
gating and distinguishing, once for all, which of such traditions 
are time and which are false. 

Sir William Muir, when mentioning in his work and deter- 
mining the quantum of credit claimed by these as well as many 
other traditions, which contain both spurious and genuine ones 
indiscriminately, has cut the matter short by declaring that they 
are all spurious, — the mere fabrications of the Iraditionist’s brain. 
With every '•espect, however, for that learned author, it may be 
said that mere assertion, without proof, is inadmissible, because, 
if universally adopted, it would supersede argument altogether; 
in short, it would be cutting the Gordian knot, instead of un- 
tying it. 
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Suppose any person were to assert (wbicb bas been done)' 
that John the Baptist was nothings more than a common man, 
belonging to the Jowlsh sect of the Essenians ; that Josns Chriet 
was one of John’s disciples ; that it was not until after the oruci- 
fixion that the followers of Christ invested him with miraculoua 
and divine powers, and that until then Jesus was no more than 
a common Jew' ; what difference would there be, let us ask, as 
to the quantum of credit to be given to these assertions, and to 
the wholesale charges which have been brought agoinat the tra> 
ditions of the Mohammedans? 

If, in matters of common life, no man can be required to "pin 
his faith” upon the mere tpse dixit of any person, however re- 
spectable or however talented he may be, how much less should 
the assertion or ‘UhmJdng” of any author be held to be con- 
clusive in matters so weighty as those in question ? We must, 
therefore, be excused if we consider Sir William Muir’s “think- 
ing’* "that the traditions themselves should be utterly discarded 
as utterly untrustworthy,” as not entitled to our acquiescence, 
until tlio correctness of such opinion be proved to us by argu- 
ment and Biibstanliatod by facts. 

It must be borne in mind that Mohammedans regard the 
traditions as of three kinds : the first consisting of those tradi- 
tions which, having reasonable grounds for their being considered 
as genuine, are universally accepted as true. In the second kind 
are included popular traditions, whose occurrence is not contrary 
to the usual coarse of nature, and concerning which no proof ' 
exists of their being spurious and untrustworthy, so that under 
these circumstances they are neither absolutely rejected nor im- 
plicitly relied upon. And the third kind includes snob traditions 
as, appearing to be altogether impossible, and having bew proved 
to be false and apocryphal, are entirely rejected. Nothing, thwe- 
fore, can be more incorrect than to represenj; Mohammedans as 

^ See "A Voice tiom tbe Ganges.** 
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considering all these traditions as true, and deriving satisfaction 
therefrom.* 

We now proceed to deal with the traditions enumerated by Sir 
William Muir in liia work, and to show under which of the 
above-named heads they ought to be placed. For instance, the 
terrific and unaccountable noise that so alarmed Amina ; the 
sudden appearance of a white bird, which calmed her agitation 
and restored her confidence, by placing its wings upon her 
bosom; Amina’s thirst, and the cup of delicious beverage pre- 
sented to her by an invisible hand; the celestial voices and the 
tread of unseen feet, when no one was near her ; the descending 
of a sheet from heaven for the purpose of screening Mohammed 
from mortal view; the warbling of the birds of paradise; and 
the scattering of heavenly perfnmcs from on high : all these are 
stories, borrowed in all probability from some Moulood, and which 
the least educated Mussulman knows to bo the mere coinage of a 
heated imagination, invented by poets for the purpose of ombcl- 
lishing tlio history of Mohammed. 8uch being the cbaracler of 
the above traditions, they can only be ranked with those that 
have been rejected. 

Of a like character as these lust-mentioned ones arc the 
romantic tales of Mohammed’s prostrating himself upon the 
earth ; his praying earnestly for the pardon of his people, and 
his reciting the Mohammedan creed at the very mbment of his 
birth ; the apparition of tlie three sun-like brilliant figures from 
heaven, of which one held a silver goblet, the second an emerald 
tray, and the third a silken towel, wherewith to wash the infant 
seven times; and their addressing him as “the prince of all 
mankind.” 

It appears to us somewhat extraordinary that Sir William 
Muir should have included— in the number of the traditions 
which he qualifies as prodigies, marvels, and occurrences con- 

^ We have alro&dy disciiBBod point at fall length in our jEsany upon tfao 
Mohammedan Traditiona.’* 
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trary to the usual course of nature— the fact of Mohammed’s 
having been born circumcised. This, however, is by no moans 
to bo considered as a marvel or miracle, being merely a lusus 
natum. Many instances of various similar freaks of nature 
might be quoted ; cases of hermaphroditism, for instance, to show 
that an occasional deviation from nature’s natural course is by 
no means uncommon ; a fact which at once accounts for Mo- 
hammed’s being born minus a prepuce, without the intervention 
of a miracle. That Mohammed came into the world circumcised 
may also be proved by Uie fact that the rite of circumcision was 
never performed upon him, although this was a duty of the 
most sacred kind, and which was considered highly sinful to 
neglect among the pre-Islamie Arabs. 

Concerning the seal of prophecy, Sir Williom Muir says that 
it was slated by Safia that “the seal of prophecy was written 
upon bis iMohammed's) back, in letters of light.” ISfow, all 
authentic hadccses unanimously declare tl»at it was nothing 
more than a small tloshy excrescence covered with hair— -black 
moles and very small warts. No learned Mohammedans be- 
lieved that any letters were written upon it. The Prophet him- 
self never, in familiar conversation, asserted that it was tlie seal 
of bis prophetic mission, nor did ho ever bring forward the cir- 
cumstance as a proof of his being tiie true Prophet of God, as 
Moses did the miracle of his hand becoming suddenly leprous, 
as a token for the children of Israel. The real fact appears to 
be that, as everything connected with the Prophet w'as regarded 
with reverence, his followers, thinking that it would be rather 
derogatory to the Prophet himself, as well as a want of respect 
and consideration on their own part to call the fleshy excrescence 
of his body with the common name of mole or wart, figuratively 
designated it by a more 'exalted appellation of the “prophetic 
seal.” 

Some persons thought that letters were engraven upon this 
fleshy excrescence itself, as upon an ordinary seal, an idea which 
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has been contradicted most explicitly, and clearly shown to be 
erroneous by all Mohammedan divines and learned writers. Is 
it not very surprising, not to say very unfair, that wo should bo 
represented as accepting, for a proof of our Prophet’s mission, 
tlie very circumstauee, the truth of which vVe deny in tow ? 

Bajori relates tbe saying of A.alcalaui> that the tradition, of 
there being letters inscribed upon tbe fleshy excrescenco on tbe 
Prophet’s back was not genuine, and that it was a mistake on 
tbe part of Ibni-Hahhan to have believed it to have been so. 
Bajori also mentions that some learned men were of opinion that 
those who imagined that letters were actually inscribed upon 
" tbe Seal of Prophecy” (tbe fleshy excrescence) had fallen into 
an error, having been misled by the word “ Seal ; ” as the seal 
which the Prophet was accustomed to wear upon bis finger as a 
ring had actually letters engraven on it, while the fleshy ex- 
crescence itself bad. no letters engraven on it at all. 

JiA \ J>^ 3 

ufy y/* lolas)l Jli 3^3 3 

OJtfl 

# ^ j ig ^^ 3 ^ <Lj.yal>. 

There also exists a hadees (hereto subjoined) which clearly 
explains what the Mohammedans understood by the term " seal 
of prophecy.” Bimsah menttons that, accompanied by his 
father, who was a physician, he went to the Prophet’s house, 
that his father seeing what was on the Prophet’s back, asked 
permission of the latter to remedy it, but the Prophet replied, 
" You are my friend, hut God is the true physician.” 
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The above haJooses bo clearly explain the belief of the Musaul- 
mans respecting the “ Seal of Prophecy ” as to render wholly 
nnjufitifiablo the manner in which it haa been treated by Sir 
William Aluir. 

Traditions about the light wMch, emanating from Amina, ren- 
dered visible the atrecta and palaces of Bostra; that Mohammed, 
as soon as he was born, supported himself on his hands, and 
taking up a handful of earth, raised his hand to heaven ; and 
that Amina, when pregnant with Mohammed, felt, according to 
one of these traditions, no weight or inconvenience from the 
embryo j while another tradition represents her as saying, “I 
never felt an embryo hoavior than that of Mohammed;” these 
and all like traditions, arc c«ti\‘oly void of support and authority, 
and oainiot I)i> ai eeptod hh gouuiiie and authoritative ones. 

As the l.radilioii recording Iho circuinstanco of the supernatural 
light that issued lioiu Ajuiim, has boon mentioned in a way 
not perfectly agreeing with the tradition itself, we therefore 
here, ipjote the original tradition, together with an Ifinglish 
translatioa of it. 

Irbar mentions Mohammod as saying, “ I will toll you what 
is my origin. I am the object of the prayer of Abraham ; of 
the prophecy made by Jesus Christ ; of the dream of my mother, 
who, whoa about to give me birth, dreamt that there issued from 
her a light which illumined all the palaces of Syria.” 

. > . jJlj <Ul sill jJj-y liT® 

^\yf\ SjSiJ ,^1 J^V 

(*iJl lyl *U\ Jji 
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Altlioiigli no sufficient antliority exists for proving tlie gonuine- 
nesB of the above tradition, nevertheless, even if its authenticity 
be conceded, there is nothing in the fact itself, that is, a dream, 
which is at all surprising, muoh less supernatural, 

Sir William Muir says that ** Monday is, by all traditionists, 
regarded as a remarkable day in Mohammed’s history, on which 
the chief events of his life occurred." But the learned author is 
here mistaken, for the observance of Monday is not regarded by 
Mohammedans as either a religious duty or an article of faith. 
The truth is that many learned men, when noting down the 
days on which any events worthy of note occurred in the history 
of Mohammed, found Monday to have been one of them, and 
accordingly included it in their list as a matter of accidental 
coincidence, while there were others who differed from them on 
this point. 

Sir William Muir, when enumerating the “several palpable 
fabrications” in the original text of Wakedi, says that this 
author stated, “that Amina told Abdul Muttalib of lUo command 
of tbe angol that the child enould be called Ahmad;" after which 
Sir William proceeds to state that the name of Ahmad ixrl was 
very rare in Arabia ; that the names derived from the root 
llamd were common, and that, besides the Prophet, thoro 
were five other different persons named Mohammed. 

On Wakedi’s authority, he adds “ that these names were given 
by such Arabs as had learnt from Jews, Christians, or sooth- 
sayers, that a prophet so named was about to rise in Arabia, and 
the parents, in the fond hope each that his child would turn out 
to be the expected prophet, called it by his name." 

If implicit belief is placed in the passage, “ And the angel of 
the Lord said unto her. Behold, thou art with child, and shalt 
bear a son, and shalt cbU his name Ishmael,” . . . (den. xvi. 11), 
as well as in the passage, “ And God said, Sarah, thy wife, shall 
bear thee a son indeed, and thou shalt call his name Isaac” 
(Gen. xvii. 19) ; and also in the passage, "Jnd she (Mary) shall 
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hntiff forth a son, and thou (Joseph) enAiT oall Hifl namb 
Jbbus ; far he shall save 1m people from their sins ” (Mat. i. SI), — 
on what gprounds, let ns ask, can it be denied that the angel 
appeared to Amina, and desired her to give the name of Ahmed 
to the child, of which she was shortly to be delivered? 

A most satisfactory proof of the truth of this tradition is, as 
sbown in our “ Essay on the Prophecies respecting Mohammed,’* 
that the Prophet was foretold by the name of Mohammed, in 
the Old Testament, and by that of Ahmed in the New ; it 
was highly necessary, therefore, that, in order to fulfil these 
prophecies, God should make known to Amina the appellation of 
Ahmed, an appellation that was never, or but very rarely, g^ven 
to Arabians. 

It appears very remarkable, however, that Sir William Muir 
should assert that “ the word Aimed must have occurred by 
mistake, in some early Arabic translation of John’s Gospel, for 
the Comforter, irepiKXvra^ for irapaKKriro's, or was forged as such 
by some ignorant or designing monk in Mohammed's time.” 
Mohammedan divines never assorted that, before the Prophet, 
these appellations were never given to other persons in Arabia. 
On the contrary, they rejected all such traditions, and very faith- 
fhlly and honestly endeavoured, Wakedi being one of them, to 
find out (and they succeeded) that these names were given to 
other persons in Arabia. 

The fact, however, that there did exist persons of these names,* 
or the assertion that these names were given by the parents, each 
in the fond hope that, peradventure, his child may turn out to be 
the promised prophet does not, in any way, aflPect the prophecies, 
because, whatever the parents might have coveted, the Prophet 
was the same person intended by God ; an opinion which we are 

1 We find the aame olronmatance attending the name of Jesna, "The name of 
Jesoe, whiob vae g^ven him, is an alteration from Joshua, It vaa a vary oommon 
name ; but afterwards, mysteriea, and an allnaion to his ohoracier of Saylonr were, 
naturally, sought for ia it,”— See Benan'a "Life of Ohrlst.” 
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the more justified in maintaining, when we reflect upon the 
extraordinary acta he performed, — acts wliich wore entirely un- 
precedented in the history of the whole globe ; upon enjoying 
that felicity which is the gift of the religion of God ; which he 
preached in his life time, and loft astthc richest heir -loom to 
posterity ; upon his promulgating that truth and righteousness 
which, after the revolution of ages, have remained unalterable 
and uncorrupted, and shall so continue to all eternity. 

It is, therefore, by no means surprising that Amina should 
have been alarmed at the appearance of the angels, and should, 
according to the custom of the Arabs, iu such cases, have hung 
pieces of iron on her neck and arms as a charm or amulet ; ' but, 
on the contrary, it strongly corroborates the fact of Amina’s 
having actually seen her heavenly visitors. 

What, then, becomes of Sprenger’s judgment and candour 
when he concludes, from the above circumstance, that Andna 
had a nervous and epileptic temperament 1 1 1 

Amina’s account of the vision or dream in which she was in- 
formed that the babe would be suckled by one of the Iribo of 
Ahu-dzueib ; Halima’s surprise upon hearing her husband’s 
name ; the sudden and abundant flow of milk, both in Halima 
and her camel, upon receiving the infant Mohammed ; the 
swiftness of the white ass when returning from Meoca ; and the 
circumstance of HaUma’s cattle growing fat, and yielding 
abundance of milk, eto., etc., are, all of them, traditions that 
have no other authority for their support than that they were 
related by Halima, for which reason they are classed under the 
second head, 'which presupposes their occurrence to have been 
possible. Why, indeed, should we not consider the above tradi- 
tions as true as the passages : " And Laban said unto him, I 
pray thee, if I have found favour in thine eyes, tarry ; for I 


^ A similar onstom still obtains in m&ny ptuis of SbtgUnd, vrhezo it is not nn- 
118 ( 1 ^ to sea s horsaslioe nailed outside a stable doorj to praTent evil spirits from 

iTiinrincriliii hornAR 
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have learned, by experience, that the Lord hath blessed me for 
thy sake” (Gen, xxx. 27) ; “For it was little which thou hadst 
before I came, and it is now increased Into a multitude ; and the 
Lord hath blessed thee since my coming” (Gen. xxx. 30) ; and 
also Gen. xxx. 36-42, all of which show that God -created 
Laban’s cattle less strong than those of Jacob. 

Sir William Muir proceeds to state, on Wakedi’s authority, 
the circumstance of the opening of Mohammed’s chest and the 
cleansing of his heart, when he was four years of ago ; and, on 
the authority of Hishami, infers therefrom that the infant was 
attacked with epilepsy. 

In our “Essay on the Shakki-sadar and Meraj,” we have 
dwelt upon this subject at some length, ajid have proved, to the 
best of our ability, that it was nothing more than a portion of, 
or episode to, the dream of the Prophet on the night of the 
Meraj, or journey to heaven j that it never occurred in the body, 
but was purely imaginary ; and that the traditionists differ in 
assigning the time when the operation was performed; some 
affirming it to have taken place during infancy, others during 
his youth when at Mecca, while others assort that it occurred 
during the night journey. 

Taking it for granted that the circumstance happened just as 
Sir William Muir has mentioned, we shall now endeavour to 
nullify the inference which the above talented writer has, on the 
authority of Hishami, drawn from the tale so related, namely, 
that the infant Prophet had had a fit of epilepsy. 

Sir William says that Hishami and other later writers add 
that the husband of Halimah concluded that the boy had “ had 
a fit.” 

But this translation of the passage from Hishami is incorrect. 
We have in our possession an edition of Hishami’s book, printed 
and published at Gottingen in 1858, under the care and super- 
vision of Dr. Ferdinand Wustenfeld, and we here quote the 
original passage verbatim, as well as its translation into English. 
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" Halima said she was told by bis (tbe Prophet’s) foster-father 
(Ealima’s husband) that ‘ 0 Halima, I fear that the infant has 
received an evil spirit — that is, is under the influence of an evil 
spirit — therefore let' him he sent back to his family.’ ” 

The fact that Halima’s husband did not mean to infer, by 
these words, that the infant was sufiering from any actual 
disease, is also verified by the following remarks of Amina, inade 
by her on the occasion of Halimah’s returning the infant to her. 
"Ah!” exclaimed she, "didst thou fear that he was under the 
influence of evil spirits” 

We do not find in Hishami the word Omeeb , mentioned 
in Sir William Muir’s note, p. 21, v. i. ; neither does that werd 
imply "had a fit,” as the writer had been led to understand. In 
Hishami there is given the word Oseel), as wo havo men- 

tioned above, and as shall be perfectly shown horoader. As 
there is but very little difference in the appearance of the two 
words. Sir William appears to have fallen into a mistake, from 
having quoted a faulty manuscript. 

Almost every Christian writer of Mohammed’s life asserts as 
a fact that the Prophet suffered from epilepsy. At first we were 
at a loss to conceive how such an idea, like G-rotins’s story of 
the pigeon, could have ever entered the pericraniums of the 
Christians. History does not inform us that any Christian 
physician went to Arabia for the purpose of examining the 
bodily 'coudition of Mohammed, nor is there anything said on 
the subject by 'Oriental writers. Whence, then, could such a 
notion have originated, and by whom was it encouraged and 
propagated ? 

After considerable research we have at length ascertained that 
this false and ridiculous notion is to bo attributed ; first, to the 
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superstition of the Greek Christians, and secondly, to the faulty 
translation of the Arabic text into Latin. 

Upon a reference to page 20 of the “ life of Mahomet,” by 
Prideaux, printed at London in 1712, the notion in question will 
be found to have originated in it, and also, in the inis-translation 
into Latin, by Ur. Pococke, of some of the passages in Abul- 
feda’s work. This translation was, along with its original in 
Arabic, printed from Pocooke’s manuscript, at Oxford, in 1723. 
We shall first quote the text from this edition, and then point 
out the yariouB mistakes therein, as well as in the translation. 

Fa hala zoago Halimah laha kad Khasshaito Anna hazal Oholam 
Kad Oseeba bil hakkeeyut bl ahlehee fah tamalut ha Malimah 
wa Kaddamut bihe lla Ommehe. The faithM translation of 
which is : " Then Hnlima’s husband said to her, ' I fear that the 
infant has contracted (the inilaence of the evil spirit), therefore 
return him to bis family; and she brought tho boy to his 
mother;’” while the version of tho Arabic into Latin runs thus : 
” 2iino mantus Hal'mm ; multum vereor, mquit, ne puer inter 
popularea auoa morbum lippoehondriaeum eontraxerit. Tollena 
\taqu6 mm Halima ad matrm eyws Aminam redmit;*’ its 
English rendering being: "Then Halimah’s husband said, ‘1 
am greatly afraid of the boy’s catching the Hypochondriacal 
disease from some of his companions; therefore, taking him 
(the boy) from Halimah, he carried him back to his mother, 
Amina.*” It should be observed that by the "Hypochondriacal 
disease ” is probably meant epilepsy, or the falling sickness. 

The mistake occasioned in the text is that, instead of the ex- 
pression Jd al/iaheehe which means "reach him’’ is used 

that of bU hakkeeyute which implies “right,” or “in- 

deed;” but when the translator found that he could not re- 
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ooncile the passage with the whole text, — for how could ho ? — 
he omitted the meaning of the word in the translation. 

Again, upon coming to tho word Oseeba lie translated 

it " contreueerit,”^ or "caught,” but not finding in tho original 
what he caught, and it being necessary, botli for the sense of the 
passage, as well as for grammar, to find some object which he 
(the boy) caught, he supplied it, at a guess, by Hypochondna, 
the falling sickness. 

The fact is, that when the Arabs used such ambiguous expres- 
sions, they meant thereby the influence of the evil spirit. 

The origin of this mistake appears to have been rooted in the 
superstition of the ancient Greeks. “ Owing to the mysterious 
and extraordinary character of the convulsions of epilepsy, it 
was always supposed by them to be duo, in a very special 
manner, to the influence either of the gods or of evil spirits.” 

Two objections here present thomsolvos, First, why should 
Arab idioms, and tho modes of expression peculiar to that 
language, bo interpreted conformably to Greek superstition? 
Secondly, admitting that tho Arabs really did ascribe the falling 
sicknese to the influence of evil spirits, it seems very odd and 
unreasonable that, wherever such an expression is meationod, we 
should understand thereby that nothing but epilepsy is meant ; 
especially when we Iraow to a certainty that the Arabs attributed 
to tho influence of evil spirits the cause of all such things, the 
nature whereof they did not know themselves. In support of 
what is here said, we quote the opinion of a very learned, judi- 
cious, and liberal author, who says, “The assertion so often 
repeated, that Mohammed was subject to epileptic fits, is A base 
INVENTION OE TEE GREEKS, who would Seem to impute that 
morbid aflection to the apostle of a novel creed, as a stain upon 
bis moral character, deserving the reprobation and abhorrence 


1 It 18 evident bj' the Letin tcttnaiatioii also that the trord in qneetion ia Oseeha 
, and not , aa haa been understood by Sir WiEiain Muir, 
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of the Ohrietiaii world.”^ Nor can we omit quoting here the 
opinion of the profound historian Giibbon, who observes “ Ilis 
(Mohammed’s) epileptic fits, an abstjbd calumny or thb 
Gbbhks, would he an object of pity jather than abhorrence.” 
In another place he remarks : “ The epilepsy, or falling sickness, 
of Mohammed is asserted by Theophanes-Zonaras, and the rest of 
the Greeks, and is greedily swallotoed by the gross bigotry of 
Hollinger, Prideaux, and Maraooi; the titles (Me wrapped up, 
the covered) of two chapters of the Koran can hardly be strained 
to such an interpretation ; the silence, the ignorance of the Mo- 
hammedan commentators is more conclnsive than the most per- 
emptory denial ; and the charitable side is espoused by Ockley. 
Gagnier, and Sale.” 

We now proceed to consider, under a medical point of view, 
the false and groundless imputation that Mohammed was ofilicted 
with epilepsy. 

" Epilepsy is a form of disease characterized by sudden insen- 
sibility, with convulsive movements of the voluntary muscles, 
and occasionally arrest of the breathing, owing to spasms of the 
muscles of respiration and temporary closuro of the glottis. 
The epileptic not uncommonly gels insane, often loses his mem- 
ory, and becomes subject to a certain want of acuteness, and 
a depression of spirits which unfit him for the regular business 
of life. Disorders of digestion ore also frequent, and there is a 
constant want of tone and vigour in all the bodily functions, 
which communicate an habitual expression of languor to the 
epileptic. Added to this, it can hardly be matter of surprise 
that the knowledge of his infirmity should deeply influence the 
mind of the epileptic, and produce a distaste for active occupa- 
tions, especially for such as expose him to more than ordinary 
observation.”* 

Our duty now, therefore, is to inquire if aU or any one of the 

^ “ Apologv for Ifohammed and tha Koran," by John Dayonport, 

a « eShomhers's Gyolopgadia..” 
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symptoms were to be found as occurring in any portion of the 
Prophet’s life, from his infenoy until his death. 

No historian, whether Mohammedan or Christian, mentions that 
any one of the above symptoms was to be found in Mohammed, 
but, on the contrary, they have all unanimously affirmed that 
Mohammed was vigorous and healthy, both in his infancy and 
his youth. Indeed, Sir ‘William Muir himself says that “ at 
two years of age she” (Halima) “weaned him and took him 
^me ; that Amina was so delighted with the healthy and robust 
appearance of her Infant, who looked like a child of double the 
age, that she said ‘Take him with thee back again to the 
desert,’” etc., etc. In his youth he is said to have been strong, 
healthy, and robust.* He walked very quickly, and firmly trod 
the ground. Through the whole of his life he was exposed to 
great perils and hardships, all of which he hore with unflinching 
patience and courage. 

He restored that worship of the Unity of the Godhead in a 
manner alike without precedent or example, and established the 
science of theology on such sound and reasonable principles as 
are without their parallel in the world. It was he who brought 
the laws which regulate society, and enforce morality, to a state 
of perfectibility never before attained. It was he through whom 
came, for the welfare and happiness of mankind, that criminal, 
civil, religious, and military code, unique of its kind. It was 
he who, during his life-time, conquered the entire peninsula of 
Arabia, united the difierent kibes into one strong, compact, and 
formidable nation, which rapidly overran as conquerors the 
greatest part of the then civilized world. Is it, then, we would 
ask, compatible with reason and justice to suppose that achieve- 
ments like these could have been the work of a wretched, imbe- 
cile epileptic — ^achievements which none but a man in the fullest 
possession of all his faculties, mental and corporeal, could ever 

' For a onxloiu proof of thl#, see "Cietioasire Historiq'ae et Oritiqne do 
Alt. Mahomot. Note S. 
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have performed, and which, by their very nature, presuppose a 
divine agency P 

Sir 'William Muir says that Ealimah being “ again startled 
. ... by observing a cloud attendant upon the child, sheltering 
him from the sun,” etc., etc., “ set out finally to restore the boy 
to his mother.” Upon this passage he gives it as, his opinion 
that ” if there be any truth in the tradition, it probably implies 
a renewal of symptoms of the former nature.” Again, he says 
that “ the attacks which alarmed Ealimah, as fits of an epileptic 
nature, exhibit, in the constitution of Mohammed, the normal 
marks of those excited states and ecstatic swoons which, perhaps, 
suggested to his own mind the ideas of inspiration, as by his 
followers they were undoubtedly taken to be evidence of it.” 

The tradition that a cloud should so shelter the Prophet, and 
him alone, from the sun, seems to be, in itself, impossible, and 
therefore false. Had this actually occurred, many of Mo- 
hammed’s associates and companions, who were constantly near 
him at all times, must have noticed the circumstance, and, con- 
sequently, it could not fail to have been mentioned in many 
authentic hadceses. This,. however, is not the case, all of them 
being silent upon the subject.^ Among the many ways by 
which the spread of a wrong tradition among the people may be 
accounted for, one of tliem is the accidental occurrence of the 
very thing to which the tradition relates. It is possible, there- 
fore, that the Prophet might have been seen by some person, 
under the partial shadow of a cloud, and that he related the 
circumstance to another, who, again, told it to a third, and so on, 
till it got into general circulation, and as Farm volat, nresqm 
aoquirit mnde, it became, at length, a common belief that the 
cloud always enveloped the head of the Prophet. Now, tradi- 
tions such as the above, that have no authority for their genuine- 
ness, are never accepted by our learned divines. 

1 On tho contraTj, same hadeeses, reUtivo id tbe subject of prayer, tnentbn the 
olroumstanoe of the lunahine falling upon the person of the Prophet ns unon that 
of any other person. 
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Although we have shown the imputation of Mohammed’s 
being subjeot to epileptic convuisions to be altogether void of 
trath, nefverthdeBS, we must be allowed to place before all im- 
partial and candid readers the opinion of Bir William Muir, 
viz., that the epileptic swoons of Mohammed gave him the idea 
of hia divine mission, and that such was the belief of his fol- 
lowers; end then ask whether it be at all reasonable to suppose 
that a man, whom every one knew for an epileptic, should adduce 
his epileptic swoons as proofs of his being the Prophet of God, 
sent to destroy the idolatry of his countrymen ; should be be- 
lieved as such by all about him, by his family and by all the 
learned of Arabia, every one of whom apostatized from the 
religion of his forefathers, and placed implicit faith in his word 
and doctrines ? 

After describing Mohammed's visit to his mother’s tomb, and 
giving his reason for not praying for her salvation, Sir William 
Muir remarks that “ it (the prohibition of praying for those who 
die not in the Mnssnlman faith) forms a singular instance of 
the sternness and severity of the dogmas of Mohammed in 
respect of those who died in ignorance of the faith.” 

But for our part we must confess that we cannot find any 
severity or sternness whatever in not praying for such persons, 
who did not believe in the Unity of God, but died in a state of 
utter incredulity ; on the contrary, our impression is that it was 
a most efficient and likely means for inducing the living to 
abandon idolatry, and acknowledge the unity of the Godhead. 

Upon learning that the above fact was considered as the 
stemi^ess and the severity of the dogmas of Mohammed,” we 
directed our attention to the Christian system for the purpose of 
discovering, if possible, what mild, charitable, and merciful 
provisions it contained on behalf of those persons who, although 
believing in God, refused to acknowledge Christ to be his sqn* 
Ghreatly, however, to our disappointment, we could only find still 
severer denunciations against unbelievers : thus, in the Athanasian 
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Greed, which is appointed by the Church to be read on certain 
days, throughout all Protestant churches in England, after 
specifying all the articles that a person vmt belief e, as if belief 
were a matter of compulsion, it is declared expressly — “ And 
this is the Christian faith, which, except a man believe, he camr 
not be saxad." Where, then, is the superiority, a^^to charity 
and mercy, of the Christian over the Mohammedan religion P 

Sir William Muir states that “ the whole family rose from 
their frugal meal, hungry and unsatisfied if Mohammed wei* 
not present, but were satisfied when he shared it with them;” 
and says, moreover, “ this had a tendency to glorify the nascent 
Prophet.” Now the Mohammedans do not believe this tradi- 
tion as a genuine and true one ; there does not exist any trust- 
worthy authority for the truth of it, and therefore it falls nnder 
the second head. But why shonld not the above circumstance 
bo believed to bo possible, when we believe in the passage of 
Matthew xiv. 19, SO : “ And he (Jesus) commanded the multi- 
tude (6,000 in number) to sit down on the grass, and took the 
five loaves and the two fishes, and, looking up to heaven, he 
blessed and brake, and gave the loaves to his disciples, and the 
disciples to the multitude, and they did all oat and were filled, 
and they took up of the fragments that remained twelve baskets 
full.” 

Sir WiUiam Muir mentions that Bahira recognised the Prophet, 
when on his journey to Syria, from among a company of other 
persons, by the hovering of a doud over his head, the bending 
of the boughs of trees to shelter him from the sun ; that he 
(Bahira) questioned Mohammed and examined his body, in order 
to find on it the seal of prophecy, etc., etc. If it be believed at 
all that Mohammed did actually accompany his uncle, Abu Talib, 
on the occasion of the latter’s mercantile expedition to Syria, it 
is not by any means surprising that Bahira should have im- 
agined all this, because at that timo the Jews, as well a;; the 
Christians, were expecting a Messiah, and a wepMcXvrov. All 
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these traditions, however, must be classed with those which 
have no trustworthy authority in support of them. Tho tradi- 
tion which gives the account of Bahira and of Abu Talib’s 
journey to Syria, in company with Mohammed, and wherein it 
is stated that Abu Talib sent Mohammed back from Syria, under 
the charge of Abu Bakr and Bilal, is not mentioned in Moslim 
and Bokharee, the mo?t authentic and authoritative works upon 
traditions, but it is eagerly welcomed by Tirmizee and other less 
scrupulous authors. There are numerous sound reasons which 
entirely and, at the same time, satisfactorily demonstrate the 
unauthenticity of the tradition under consideration ; but it will 
Buflioe, we think, to quote here the remark of Dr. Sprcnger, as 
given by Sir William Muir, wherein the former perfectly proves 
the absurdity of the tradition in question. “Tirnidzi says that 
Abu Talib sent Mahomet back from Syria by Abu Bakr and 
Bilal, which (as Sprenger hhows) is absurd, seeing that tbs 
former was two years yomger than Mahomet, and the latter 
not then born." 

After describing Mohammed’s journey to Syria (which cir- 
cumstance we have mentioned to be unsupported by trustworthy 
authority), when only twelve years of age, with Abu Talib, Sir 
William Muir says that “the ruined sites of former grandeur, 
rendered more afieeting by wild stories, strange and startling 
details, and tragic trodiUons ; the national and social customs of 
christening the churches with their crosses, images, other symbols 
of faith, the ringing of bells, effected a deep impression and im- 
printed a charm upon the reflecting mind “ (can the mind of an 
epileptic child be susceptible of such impressions?)” of Mo- 
hammed,” 

We somewhat hesitate to coincide with this remark, because 
this very boy, whose youthful mind was so much affected upon 
seeing the cross, the images, and other symbols of Christianity, 
did, xU his after life, oppose these very things, strongly prohibit 
the adoption of any one of them, forbid the use of the cross and 



tbd worship of images, declare thafc God had no son, and in op- 
position to the doctrine of the Trinity, ‘preach, inculcate, and 
propagate the worship of the one only God. 

Rnt, admitting that all the above-mentioned objects did make 
an impression upon the mind of the boy, another idea naturally 
suggests itself to us, which is, that a child whose first four years 
were passed in a desert, and who, during the next eight ones, 
was surrounded by idolatry and intellectual darkness ; who, when 
only twelve years of age, possessed a heart capable of receiving 
a deep impression from whatever objects presented themselves 
to his eye, &om the ruins of time-destroyed buildings, from 
churches, crosses, images, and other Christian symbols; and 
who was endowed with so much reason, sagacity, and genius as 
enabled him to deduce from those objects conclusions so perfect 
and ideas so sublime concerning the invisible Deity and the im- 
mortality of man’s soul; — the idea, we repeat, irresistibly strikes 
us that such a child must have been bom a propltet, who had 
nature herself for his instructress ; and that it was of him that 
Christ himself prophesied, when He said ; “Nevertheless, I tell 
you the truth, it is expedient for you that I go away, for if I go 
npt away the mphcKurtK (Ahmed) will not come unto you, but 
if I depart, I will send him unto you.” 





